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T he 0]>]x-*arance of an illustrated ^Rlition of these papers on 
"Western India is due to tin* sue;e^^^tion of Lord Leay, wluoi 
he was (Governor of Lomhay, as well as to that of Sir Georo'e 
Birdwood; and, next, to the substantial support of the Bombay 
Government, and ol” many of the rrinces and Gentlemen of 
India, as well as of an induontial body of European residents. 

To the proprietors of the Fioiircr^ Ihinnhun Gaxi'tfr, and Tuiir* 
of hid la, I am indebted for the privilege of republit'ation of tin 
papers originally contrilnited to these uewspa])ers. 

Any apology for errors or defects at this time of day would 
be out of place. But I may be allowed to state that the papers 
when written were not intended for a liook, and appeared only 
to the Bombay Public; that tliey are not the work of a student 
or literary man, and that some allowance for their shortcomings 
may be found in the fact tliat tliey were written in the intervals 
of a busy life, as a relaxation from daily duty, heat, and the 
monotony of an Indian climate, airl far from such libraries as 
Europe affords. 

Tlie book is a mere record of excursions among the Cities 
and Forts of Western India, with a side glance at the books 
wliich treat of them; a record also of events which I have 
deemed W(^rtliy of being chronicled. 

It does not deal with the living, but with the illustrious dead, 
and of some also wlio were not illustrious, but simply did their 
duty in helping—and that often unconsciously—to build up 
those great institutions of Government and Law, in the shad(»w 
of which we now live, move, and have our Ixung. 

What we are is a very different thing from what we were. 
It has been my aim, therelVu’e, to >how how this change has 
been accomplished, what were the forces at work, and how 
order was evolved out of chaos, and the ma>-' of our jiopulation 
elevated to a higher platform ; for though the unity of History 
seems often broken, its far-reaching issues cmue down to our 
own times, and we are lieirs of all tlic ages.'' 

This ought to interest tla* Xative of India (piite as mucli as 
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the Xative of England; for suivly it is not necessary t<> be an 
Englishman to understand that a peo}ile living nnder it-; vine 
and fig tree, and secured in tlie fruit of its labour against all 
comers, is happier than wliile exposed to daily and niglitly raid> 
of armed men. Einglislimen can admire the daring and romantic* 
prowess of Sivaji, and are not blind to the astute diplomacy 
of Xana Fadnavis, and it is not needful to be an Englishman 
to laud ''the placid courage'’ of Aungier, or "the mightof 
Wellington. The History of this country, and its lessons, are 
the property of all, and oj^en to all. Its very revei>es, both 
Englisli and IiKlian, are but the stepping-stones to something 
higher—the l^ivine rough-liewing which has shaped our ends, 
and India’s, in the upward })at]i of progress. Child’s audacity, 
for example, brought us face to face with Aurangzeb. The 
ITrates burning ships prepared the way for Free Xavigation, 
And Wargaum! That was a great disgrace; but without it 
where would have been Hornby’s patriotic outburst, and Fad- 
navis’s deed of chivalry ? Our Commercial convulsion (IBGo-fi) 
was a blessing in disguise, the ])relude of a Fonibay covered with 
docks, mills, and palatial ]uiblic buildings, the admiration of all. 

Assaye was thus as truly a victory 1‘ur the inhabitants f)f these 
realms a^ for any Englishman. " It led to the Sovereignty 
of Jhigland ! And how can we be ex})ected to take an interest 
in tlu,* fate of a nation that has swallowed up nur (.)wn C C), 
my brother, let nut this distuik thee ! 

From the beginning of its history all the Makers of IJombay 
were proud of it, and looked for wan 1, no doubt, with high hopes 
to its future destiny. Aungier and Child Avere proud of it, but 
we were not over-kind to them. If we did not stone the 
prophets, we did not build their sepulclires. Hornby, also, xvas 
proud of it. His name is still borne by a roAv of house-;, and 
is inscribed in a small tablet on the walls of Pared; 
iiuTiiinw icmbro. What wonder if, during languor, satiety, 
heat, blasts from Leadenhall Street and counter-blasts from 
Calcutta, with their motives misconstrued, and their actions 
impugned—what wonder if words of anguish sometimes escaped 
their lips during their long and weary exile—the cry of 
distressed nature ! Mackintosh compared Bombay to a city of 
the (lead. Wellington Avislied to God he had never had any- 
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thing to do with it. Malcolm once looked on his coming to 
Bombay as a mistake. And KIpliiiistoue writes (ISlf)): “ A 
Governor of Bombay must always 1)6 liated.'' And yet wlio 
loved more, or wvis more beloved ? Chantrey and Sir Thomd^ 
Lawrence feebly embody the admiration of the t)ublic. 

When the time however came for a calm and deliberate 
judgment they w'ere eager enough to record it. Malcolm pr*.)- 
nounced Bombay a kind of terrestrial Paradise, and compared 
it to Xaples. Mackintosh, on his leaving it, bursts into a wail 
of profound grief, and the Duke, more prosaic, says, I was 
feasted into Bombay and feasted out of it.” 

All these men were not only just but also kind and con¬ 
siderate to the people, and these volumes show how the feeling 
was reciprocated, as no names are held in higher esteem 
throughout AVestern India. 

If therefore this book can do something, however little, to 
strengthen the bonds of amity between man and man, between 
high and low, between one race and another race, between 
governors and governed; if, by the knowledge of the struggles 
through which M^estern India has passed from an aljjeet 
condition to absolute security of life and property, we are 
enabled to estimate these great ide^'^ings at their pro])er value; 
if the examples of heroism, of romantic jirowess, of endurance 
and self-sacritice, and of lives consecrated to India's intcrofts 
rather than to their own, tend to awaken geiitu’uus imjtulscs 
and keep alive the spirit of liberty and toleration and unselhi^h 
independence, and a contented mind ; if it can be shown that 
superstition is its own enemy, and that a stern retribution is 
meted out by the dudge of all to self-indulgence, oppression, 
and crime ; if the young find here some of the I’lea'-ures of 
Hope, and the ohl any of the Pleasures of ^leiiu'iry : and if tlie 
Pictures, embellishing the work, many of which have lieeii 
given to the worbl for the first time, stimulate among the rising 
generatiou an ardent love for the study of History, ami an 
enlightened regard for the best interests of India ; if one or any 
of these objects is attained, the end and aim of the writer will 
be fully accomplished, and the book, v ith all it'^ faults, will not 
have been written in vain. 

To James Burgess, (ME., LL.D., late Ihrector of tho 
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Arcbiv<jloyical Survey, I am ureatly iiiJeLted for his a>si>tan<'e 
in carrying the work through the }ire.ss. Without his liel]>, and 
that of another eminent scholar, Dr. Jaine'^ M. Canipl)ell, (J.LE., 
of the Boml)ay Civil Service, the papers could neither have 
l)eeii written nor puUislied. I have made heavy drafts on 
their literary stores. 

To tlie many gentlemen who have so like'ally responded 
to iny appeals for assistance witli copies of ])ictures and ma 2 >s 
in their possession 1 now return my most cordial thanks. 

1 have great plea>ure in dedicating thi^ hook to their Doyai 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of C(mnaught. They are 
familiar with mauy of the scenes described in it. They were 
tlie first mem])ers of the Ibyval Family of England to make 
their home in India. Tliey came, not as wayfarers, hut as 
residents, with their family. Tlie years they were among us 
constitute a bright page iu tlie History of AVestei'ii India, and 
shed a new lustre on the Indian Em})in‘. jVnd tlieirs is not a 
memory which tlie peoples of India will willingly let die, fur as 
long as duty and honour are esteemed, and virtiu‘ is of account 
among the sons of men, their names will be lield in 
remembrance. 


BuMI’.A’S , Jt'hl isoc. 


J. D. 
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BOMBAY AND WESTERN INDIA. 


CHAPTEll r. 

Westeiix Ixoia: Past and Present. 

A MAN liad better have £10,000 at the end of ten years 
passed in England than £20,000 at the end of tlie ten years 
passed in India, because you must compute what you give for 
money, and the man who has lived ten years in India has given 
up ten years of social comfort and all those advantages wliieli 
arise from living in England/’ ^ 

8o said Dr. Johnson a])out a hundred years ago. Put the 
distance to India is now shorn of half its terrors. Xobody now 
thinks anything of going h) India. To most people, iialeed, it 
is a mere pleasure exeursion, in which, from the dedc of a 
steamer, you can de^crv Egy})t, and scan tlie peaks of Sinai and 
the Sierra Xevada, Acithoiit the trouble of climbing up to theii\. 
The social comhjrts and the advantages of living in England on 
which Dr. Johii'^i.m l.iased liis argument now accompany you to 
India, wliere a man may live ten years, and be as healthy, tis 
happy, and as well up in information, perliLips even more ^o, 
than if he had never C|uitted his native soil. Xeither do people 
stay so long in it as they usial to do. Not hmg-inee Colonel 
Xorman, C.B.,paid a visit to England after an aVj'^eiiee of thirty- 
eight years, hnt tliis is a rare exception, and even ten years 
at a time is a very long stretch nowaday^; for an Eugli'^liman 
in India. 

Even the miseries which Thadveray deplored in (lie 
riMSWeil’ri Johnson, 1770. 
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XnfrovK^'* an* vltv iiiiirli initigatLMl. Tlio passage is a 
beautiful uue, and iiii appreciation of the truth it contains can 
never l)e wrakoiuMl as long as there are liuiuan hearts to feel, 
and men and women to bewail separatitui from tho.se they love, 
(’hildreu may ikjw, iKjwever, thanks to our better understanding 
the sanitary and other possibilities, remain in India for a longer 
time than they used to do, without prejudice to their moral, 
intellectual, or ])hysical upbringing, and the distance is so 
abridged that the evils of divided families are reduced to a 
minimum. 

The family relation can, indeed, never be broken without 
weakening the ties which Cbxl and Xature have established for 
wise })urposes; but the cheaper and more expeditious transit 
out and home have surely done s(miething to modify all tliis as 
compared with the days of the Xewcomes. The interchange of 
affcMdion or interest wliich now hnds expression each week, was 
formerly represented l>y a dreary and indehnite expanse which 
uenerally extinguished the Ijonds of friendship, and reduced those 
of relationshi[» to an empty name. Blood is, however, thicker 
than water, and it was aliiaxt a marved how a cycle of estrange¬ 
ment sliould ^ometimO'' be followed by a l)urst of affection from 
the fountains of the great ilet‘p. 

Tile cliaiiges which have taken jdace and are still in 
]trogross in AVo-<tern India have been so gradual, have come 
u])on u-' s,i silently, and the benetits resulting therefrom are '-o 
faiiuliar to that they are apt to lie lost sight of and, like the 
air we breathe, teu-e to be matter of ol ►servation. e have made 
immense strides. I need not dwell on the rise of hill stations, 
the growth of iMuiiicipal institution^, the introduction of pure 
water, the drainage and eon^ervam’y of our large towns, the 
creation of docks, ami the great industrial development of recent 
tiuu'S. Tho mere iiieutiou (d them is suthtieiit to "Ugge'-l th(‘ 


^ ‘'ITieloiCe of the sulgect piMvmre tiu'i wives rhoie. ]nit rliPir ehiidau 
c.uinut live oil the Tlio parent- hriin: rleu* ehiiUuu tu t: e sl.-.ie au'i 

pair with them. T'he familv lllU^t hv hroloai up. K*yp tt,** h.rA,r- ymir 
h< Ms- htyonil a time ainl tin' hu<i- withm \iA hu*-. In 

Aijitiicalt 1- from thr vt a ]'> ' r slop thaya t.lnlil i> t ik-a : m Iiiiiia 

u is !rom the wile, and trpiu uu'h'i tiie pal ice of a -Pip!,.!]-! p’oe-i.-ul.”— 
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the tropics, hut he euii by means of ice assimtfe its baneful 
effects, and l»y change of residence from one place to another 
can so temper the conditions of climate as to make life here, not 
merely enduralde, ])ut as good in many cases as if he had been 
in England. To the native there is no^y all the difference in the 
world, for lie lie ricii or ])oor the bondman is now the freeman, 
lie to all intents and j)Ur])Oses being formerly the goods and 
chattels of his master, by whatever name that master might be 
called. This much has tlie native, but he has more. He has 
heen }rat in the path of progress, for the opiu'ation of law and 
good government which have spread themselves over the 
country, lias fieen not merely to ])unish tlie criminal, but to 
]>rcvent his manufacture. And thus we see in India the 
deterring etfect made manifest by a great re<luction in the 
iiumlier of iuitragc*'' on life and property, comjiarfd with former 
times eitlier under their own administrations or niidm- ours. 

Indeed, the dangers are ail the other way, for il dependsuu the 
intelligence of rau'-omed peoples whether such great institutions 
as trial by juiy, liberty of the press, mnnieipal institutions, 
freedom of wor>liij), and right of association liecome a blessing 
or a curse. They are eitiier good or bad as the ])eople who 
l)Osse>s tbma an* intelligent oi* otlierwise. And here we may 
remark that it is a common mistake to sup])()se that llombay, 
liaviiig a crowd of dcs])eradoes Muthiii its walls, was founded hy 
them. This is not tlic (-ase. It was in no sense founded hy the 
dregs of England, nor liy the scum of Scotland. The mmi a\1h> 
colonised Eombay, at least those of them who have left their 
mark on its liistijry, were gentlemen, some of them by birth and 
almost all l»y education. Child was a member of one of the 
most iidlueiitial families in England. Oxinden, as we may 
still read uu his mausoleum, Mas rir .smufiiinis ^plrinlorc."^ 

* Uimily bad beeu settled at Dene in Kent since the time ut Edward 
III. Sir Henry Oxenbene, Kniaht, iield iii'^h cuminaud at the battle of 
Poictiers, I3o0. Sir George (b. 1010) sgdled his name Oxinden, may 
still he seen in the India Utlice rcconls ; on his tomb at tSuiat and in printed 
pajiers it also appears as Oxinden ; Fiver (p. ST) has it Oxeudiue. lie was 
appointed chiel of tlie lactory at Surat, September 18th, 1062, and died there 
July 14th, 1600. The Baronetcy dates from 1667, with arms—argent, a 
chevron gules between thiee <'xen pa^^ant sable; and crest, out of a ducal 
coronet uules, a lion’s head atfiontee. Sir Henry Chubleigh Oxenden, eighth 
Baronet, died August 14, 188!f age i ninety-four.—P>. 
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James Forbes was the grandfather of Count ]Moiitalenibert. 
Charles Forbes was the friend of the Duke of Wellington. But 
from Gerald Aimgier, who was a l)rotlier of Lord Aungior wlio 
died ill IGTS, to Monntstuart Fdphinstone, wlio could traoo hark 
his lineage to a time ere the names of ^Magellan or T)a Gama 
had been heard of in the eastern seas, yrai will find tliat many 
of the promimmt men on this side of India were of good family, 
and that not a few nnc^mschmsly took their stand as promoters 
of that civilisation of which we now reap the benefits. But 
what does it matter ^ ^ FiLiser and Bourcliier wert* no doubt very 
quiet men in Surat and unknown to fame, but they >ent tliose 
manuscripts to Euro])e, an inspection of whicli was the first 
thing to stimulate the Z(ad of Ampudil Du TArnm in his 
Znron^tri^ftf rrlte^, P>oom* may have been se(*ond-rate, but 
he was the first to send driwings of Elephanta to England. 
Bodeii, a Btnnbay (’olonek founded the Sanskrit Professorship 
at Oxford which bears his name, and it rei^uires no great 
knowledge of the language b) see in the Latin inscriptions of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which remain to us in 
Surat and elsewhere that our early (-olonists carried with them 
the scholarship of Europ(‘ to the far-olf plains of India. And 
here we ma>' be [lermitted a word for th(‘ Xabob ” on bis return 
home. He alw.iys g(-)t less than lu‘ oxpeeted, and sometimes 
moie than ho deserved, for did nor, ]\Ieg Dods a.t St. PonauAvell 
hurl at his head that he had been m>trumental in raising tho 
price of poultry for miles around^ He wa< the f)S'>il man of 
the eightetuith <‘entury, and [leople stared at him a^^ they w'ould 
have done at nue df the seven sleeper^ of Asia with an antique 
coin in hi-? p<-*eket trying to purchase his dinner in the strei*t> 
of Ephesim. 

But you must rememl)er hi^ condition during the years of Ins 
exile, and remeinheiing this you will cease to wonder at it. 
The state of loneliness from his fellow-countrymen in which he 
was phu ed exposed him to vices in a way the average modern 
Anglo-Indian has little conception of, and wlieii we hear from a 


Many could say with Cowper:— 

*• Aly boast is not that I deduce iny birth 
From sceptcr’d kiugs or ])riiicea ot the earth.” 
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Bombay pulpit a moral drawn to bis discredit, as if we were the 
men and wisdom would die with us, we little think of rmr own 
safeguards from vice, in the law and police which now surround 
us, the foundations of which were not even laid in those dismal 
times, when the mighty factors of our civilisation, the educa¬ 
tionist and the minister of religif)n, were wanting. Xor need 
we claim for the early settler in Western India more than we 
would for his brother at home, for the English gentleman of the 
eighteenth century, even on his own soil, was by no means a 
pattern of virtue and sobriety. 

But though the family and doniestic life of England, as we 
understand tlaun, which ])revail in India at the present day had 
a very feeble (^xistence in the eighteenth century; though the 
men of that ])eriod, for the most part, lived rn ffffrcnn ; and 
though no benign ray of female intluence shone in tlieir 
bungalows, it is well in remember that they did not for these 
reasons fall into the su])reme evil of the Portuguese, and ])er- 
petuate that drama which is being acted out in our own times, 
where the sins of the fathers have ])een visited on the children 
to the third and fourth, yt'a. tA'en to the tentli generation. Xo 
more melancholy (. 1 11'^hoot oxists in the jdiysical hi>tory of man. 
But the Engli-ii liad littlo to do with it. In fart, fewer 
mesffllifcnrf s made ]>y them in Western India than in any 

of the Presidencies of this great peninsula. By their fruits ye 
shall know tlicm. The English are an exclusive race, and this 
exclusiveness ha^- liecn and is yet the cause of great evils ; but 
it is a rpiestioii whether these evils are not counterbalanced ly 
the fact that it has saved us from a great, a sad, and an ever¬ 
lasting reproach—a reproach of which it may he said in tlie 
words of the poet:— 

“Time but thi* impression deeper makes, 

As streams tlieir channels deeper wear." 

Foremost in the great work of colonisation and regeneration 
was the merchant, for the merchant in India came before the 
soldier. The im'rchant first built his factory; the soldier then 
came and pirotected it Let us consider what the English 
merchant gave up in coming to India, for India meant a very 
different thing tlien than it does now. It was the giving up of 
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home, family, and friends, and everything comprehended in the 
words; it was the giving up of religious privileges, which t<.> 
many men and some of the host of men are the l)e-all ami the 
end-all of existence; it was the giving np of political life, for 
what influence could the units sparsely scattered over the 
coasts of Western India have on the governing hodvin Englanil 
or the political life of any European State? In more senses 
than one did he exchange for the drugs of India the sterling 
money of Europe.* 

If a man belonged to any of the learned profes:^ions, he had 
to content himself with the knc)wledge he had acijuired at 
college, or with snch stale driiflets of science as came from 
Europe, twelve months old, hy way of addition to his stock in 
trade. But in many cases there was no such addition, and the 
knowledge, or such of it as survived, became stereoty])ed (.m the 
plains of India, as on the day he left his father's house or 
emerged from the portals of his cflf/Ki mottr. 

AVithout wife, without children, without society worthy of 
the name, without libraries, without a daily ])res-; to keep liiiii 
alive as to the on-goings of the world, what wonder if tlu^ 
English merchant in India sometimes drifted into bad niorak 
or ended his days in that Golgotha of the <Iead—in the ear]\ 
churchyards of India. If he were a nierehant of the (_\>m])auy. 
he was bound to go forward. Eor him there was no re-t. He had 
to open up new markets, even though his goods were plunderoi] 
by dacoits or his agents murdered by Thugs. By laud or sea it 
was all the same, for the sea was scoured by ])irates and every 
creek sent forth its cruisers of the bloody red flag : and tlnm it 
was by a hardihood and endurance whieh sometimes amounti^d 
to heroism that the foundations of the East Indio Company 
were laid. 

If he were a merchant outside the Company, an interlo})er lu^ 
was called, he was hunted down and his life made a burden to 
him, tor no royal burgh of the middle ages, with its guilds or 
cor})orations, was hedged iu with so impenetrable a liarrier iis 
the East India Company until the trade was thrown open to the 
public.! The story of tlie inteiTojier's career in all its }jluises of 


Sir James Mackmtosli. 
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tine and imprisonment lies before ns in the pages of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

It was in vain that overland DJiites were projected to render 
England more accessible tlian Ijythe Cape of Storms, Sir Eyre 
Coote when in Bombay in 1771 Inisied himself with prepara¬ 
tions fur that journey across tlu* Babylonian Deserts of which 
he gave Dr. Johnson the account at Fort Augustus, a journey 
where his camels subsisted for five days Avithout waiter.* He 
wa> more fortunate than ]\L St. Ceimain, ot whom Ah>lney tells 
us that in 177h—(those wert‘ the days of the ]\Iamliiks)— 
accompanied by some English ulhcers, he had the temerity to 
take his silks and diamonds by way of Egvpt. The party were 
one after another all destroyed but himself. In the middle of 
the desert of Suez he was set upon by the Bedauiiis, and 
esea])ed to Cairo, naked and wounded. That was the end of one 
abortive attem[)t to open up the ovmdaml mute, but it is well 
to remember that one hundred yi^ais ago, and tifty years before 
the time of 'Waghorn, English ships waited at Suez for cargoes 
wliicdi never eame. Sailing ships! Think of this, ye masters 
of modern craft, when yon an* }tasv;iug the Dai'dalus Light or 
!Moeha Shoal v ith all the a})pliauees of Steam Aavigalion. 

How did the* merchant suc(*e(Ml ^ Eor us i \^ for lilm 
it was somewhat differtoit. Th<‘ Spaniards liad a saying in the 
riglLteenth eenturvthat he who would bring home the Avealth of 
the Indies must eairy the wealth of the Indies with him. They 
were right in the eighteenth and not altogether wrong in the 
nineteenth century, for AAd\o Avill say that outside ca])ital is 
aAVaiitiiiu or not Avaiited in our days in India I 

The truth is that the Avealth of India in these days was 
altogether fabulous, ami a close inAu*stigati<m l)y one Avho Avas 
coiupeteiit to do sof results in shoAving that her menduints Avere 
far from being successful, (*ven judged by the starn lard of the 
]>resent day. There Avas but om* alternative—make money or 
—di(\ And most of them died. The arrival of a limited 
number of I7a]>obs ” in England, Avhom a'ou ('ould count on your 


,lolmbou'ri Tunr to tht' 

t Hoii. John Jardiiie, Judicial C^mmlb^iouer in Burma, and now Judge of 
Bomh.iy High Court.— tlorarument mi Civil Fund, 
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fingers, gave a false and exaggerated impression of India, and 
the money to be made there, whieh is not justified by tlie facts. 
In the twenty years between 17d5 and 1777, two Governnieut 
servants only returned to England from the Ijoniljay Ih’e^idenev 
with fortunes acrjuired in the service. 

Eichard Bourchier, who served twenty-three years and wa^- 
Governor of L>om])ay nine years (I7oU-l 700), died iimidvent. 
So did dohn S 2 )encer, the rival of Clive, after enjoying the 
most lucrative j^osts in Bombay and holding for a time the 
Government of Bengal. And Chaiie^- Croninielin, (iovornor of 
Bombay for seven yeais (1700-1707), was content in hi> old age 
to accept a subordinate office at Cioa, after forty years’ service.* 

Sootli to say, the merchant of tlie'^e days had ^ome advantage^ 
for which he ought to have been thanhful, but I daresay he 
never looke<I ut)OU them in the liglit of mercies. He Iiad the 
week which followed the despatch of his mail in which to 
dispose of himself holiday vise. He had a virgin soil to work 
upon, and little comt>otition, as no native had a< yet opened up 
ilireet communication with Europe, or dared to cross the Ktthf- 
pciiu. When he was a remitter he could comniaiid 'lb. lit?., and 
was not the lea^t >ur[)riscd wluai lie received 2s. for lii^ 
rupta^ Tliongli tle^ U'^aiice was long, and the return on hi> 
g(»ods e<[uallv so^ he had generally i‘ew ventures, oiieii onlv one, 
to eiigagt; hi-^ attention, instead of the thoimand and one int'*re<t'' 
which rack the modern lirain. Hr wa^ not distiirlied by tele¬ 
graphy or tlie Suez Canal, those giant jirogenit(->rs of coin])etition 
which have made all the world yoiir next-dour iieiglihoiux, and 
which still mock at the jirojects modern enterprise. The 
even teiiour of his way was not invaded—shall we .-ay—by an 
army (d‘ brokers, for down tlirnugh the eigliteeiith (aaitnry, and 
long afterwards, thei'e wa^ no sub-ilivi-ion of mercautile laboni. 
and he was his own banker, broker, and even lu- own law 
adviser. 

When a ship was about to sail for England, Forbc'^ <ir h'em- 
ingtoii, who held their position bcnlo/'fb and in virtue of 

the success which had crowned their exertions, sent round to 
th(*ir neighhours to see what was wanted in exchange, fix tin* 

See nute g. 10.t 
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rate and the diflerence to bo established between the buying 
and the selling rate, wliich never amounted to less than a penny 
per rupee, instead of the sixteenth and thirty-seconds which 
now exhaust the patience and profits of the trader in exchange. 

The whole matter may be summed up in the CJ-ujarati pro¬ 
verb of the times we are now writing of, if you only substitute 
India for Java:— 

“ Who goes to Java never returns. 

If by chance he returns, 

Then for two generations to live upon 
Money enough he brings back." 

To liiint the tiger from his lair in Snlsette ; to course the hare 
oil Malabar Hill; to play cards and drink sack or arrack puncli 
in a bungalow on the Thana Creek until all was blue; to send 
your sick daughter to Old Woman’s Island, and go yourself to 
the hot spring of Bankot; to sit and moon over some specula¬ 
tion to Bantam or Amhoyna, on whicli the comfort and happi¬ 
ness of your family depemled, and then, sick of delay, in sheer 
desperation deliver yourself body ami soul into the bands of an 
astrologer; to weary your life out for an hour under a hair¬ 
dresser, so that you may apjicar the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes in curl and bag wig at l\irel or the Boval Bastion at the 
witching hour of sundown, or peradvtuiture on a Sunday at 
Cliurch with meek and placid c<auiteiiance, as you sat with 
your feet on that old cnw-duiig lloor, gazing listlessly on, l)ut 
not through the oyster paiie'^, to liear from tiie pulpit the 
sentence which debars you from the c()mmunion; to read 
Shakesp>eare by moonlight on the roof of the Custom House 
])ecause you could not afford the wherewithal to purchase a 
candle ; to drive with Bellasis of t Jd ^ from Breacli to ball-room 


* ilAJOU G. J. BLLLASI^, ATAT. U t. 

DIKD JSIJS, 

ANU 

AS'NE MARTHA, IIIJ? WII K, 

DIED 171.17, 

DAUGHTER OV JOHN HUTCHISONS, M.A., ilhCToR OF MAKEHAM AND SWIRE, 
AND HISTnniAN Oi' Di )R:?KTSHIRE. 


Toinh in Uviithojj OithtJrnL Cojjitd October 18, 1887. 
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in a bullock garry and return—royal—with lighted flambeaux ; 
and if you survived the ten or twenty years* conflict, to see Hie 
jacet written over almost every friend you knew or cared about: 
such were some of the environments of the Eoinbay merchant 
about 1784. 

It is preposterous to ask if these gentlemen were liappier 
than those of our own days. Xo two names, for example, l>uik 



sill fTEOKOE OXINBEX. 
(Governor oT >^uratf IGOS-inOO.') 


bigger in the annals of Western India than those of Child and 
Oxinden. They were the demigods of Bombay and Surat to¬ 
wards the end of the seventeenth century. And yet Child was 
convicted of fraud and died an outlaw of tlie (bn’ernnient he 
had insulted and alfeeted to despise, and (Ixinden’s agents were 
impeached in the House ('4 Lords. Of what avail were Child’s 
influential connections in England ? They could not save the 
splendid reputation whi^ h lie had built uj) for liim^ell Iroiii 
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Leing dashed to pieces, could not even raise a block of rude 
stone to mark the ]>lace where lay the President and General 
of the Indies. And the Oxiiidens ? To be w'orried for ten 
years in the Hou>e of Lords, and have your agents in Surat and 
China branded with fraud and conspiracy,* does not conduce to 
happiness. There is nothing Avanting in the shape of tombstone 
to the Oxindeus to record their virtues—gigantic mausoleum, 
boast of heraldry, pomp of power, vaunting e})itaph. and all tliLit 
sort of thing. There a[)pear to liave been four brothers of them, 
baronets or knights of tlie shire. Put if you read between the 
lines or illuminatH them Avith the liglit of liistory, you Avill s<>on 

^ “IHTa, Outufer 00. Love r. Uxen<U‘ii. 

“Petition aiid a[aeal of William Love, John Buckuortli, and William 
Pa\\>tenie, Execiitois of Kdward Biowne, deceased ; Thomas Proton, Kdwaid 
Peareo, Thomas Pearlo, vsymun Pelhoe, James Citlierow, Judnth Sa} I'li, widow, 
and Nathaniel k^etton, Kxocntois of Ahrahaiii Savon, deceased; George 
Kobinsoii aiul Thomas Noeil, Executois of Sir ^lartin Noell, deceased; 
'fhomas Noell and ^lartha, liis \\ ife, admimstiatrix ot Nathaniel S] ernes, 
deceased; John White and Aliigall Push, executrix of Abraham Pash, 
<icccased, 

“Appeal from a decree in t'haiiciay <'f Noviml-cr J, ICb.g, founded on a 
lepon of leferees touching the acciamts of a trading voyage undertaken foi 
p(‘titioners as a joint stock ti) (.’hina and 8hrat. ITtitioners alh'^e tiami and 
conspiracy among their agents ahmad, and jirav that Sir lleiirA" and >ii- 
James Gxinden, Thomii'- Aikiiis and Sir (icorge r>liuidell may be brdeic<l to 
answer.—L. J. XH. blT annexed, 

“(u) January i'd. Petitn>n of aiipellants, praying that servicr ol 

the order to answer on the wile ot Thomas Atkins, in lieu nf her husliand, 
ma\ be go(.d servirr, and that |Sir Ilcnrv and Sir James Oxindeii may be 
required ]>eremptorilv to answer.—L. J. Nil. bll. 

“ (b) January 2“, IbTd-l.—Auswei of Sir Geurge P>lnndell. Knows nothing 
of the matter, nut havimj; been a party to the ])re\ioiis actions. K only 
administrator inj/ns unn <it Sir Clirist(>pber Cb\mden, in conse(tuence of a 
debt assigned to him. Has not }et discovered any a.ssets. Prays to be 
dismissed with costs. (Pruught in this day MS. Min. of date, L. J.Xll. 
bl.A.) 

“(c) pJanuaiy 2d, —Answer ol Sir Henry Gxinden and Sir James 

Gxinden. Sir llemy denies that he is executor oi Sir George Gxinden, but 
Sir James, as such executor and alone, is interested in the estate. The decree 
w'as fair and equitable, and was made ou merchant.s’ accounts, and accoidiug 
to the cu.stoms of merchants in reference to proceeding's betw’een them anti 
their agents. The reference was hy consent, nor can the petitioners allege 
fraud, dhe referees were heard in (’ourt, to give the reasons for their 
certificate, Avhich cannot now' he done, as some ot them are dead, and their 
reasons not expressed on the certificate. Piay to have the benefit of their 
decree. L. J. XII., 61d. (For proceedings on the hearing, see MS. Min. 
'foby, 5, b, 11, and —Shdh Btpurt of the liuyal Comuih^wn ou Historical 

Matiuscripts, Fort IL, prestuft^! to both Iloubcs of Farliaineut by coimnaud 
of Ikr MoJest y, 1881. 
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discover that the OxinJens did not slee}) on a bed of roses or 
enjoy one tithe of the security which is now posscvssed l>y the 
Indian merchant of 1884, 

We have spoken of the “ Xabobs ” and their time. There was 
no middle class in India in tlieir day to share the loaves and 
fishes with them, for the Kabobs swallowed up everything. 

Matters are now more fairly adjustt^l. The three or four 
millions per annum which their greed and oppression wrested 
from suffering populations or from the princes who had made 
them suffer, now finds its way in the sliaj^e of profits, pensions, 
or wages honestly earned, and goes to the '^uj)port of an in¬ 
dustrious community, whether it he the agents who assist in 
carrying on the Government, or the great army outside of it 
who are engaged in its commercial or industrial develo])ment. 
The benefits resulting from our connection ^\■itll India am two¬ 
fold, for the bargain is not a one-sided one, and may be tlum 
stated. They are first those which concern our-elves, and of 
Avhich we are tlie recipients ; and secondly, those which have 
been either created or multiplied by us (and the natives them¬ 
selves wlio are now working with w^) for behoof of the people 
of India. India gains more than England. She gets more than 
she give^, for England did not re(piire to go to India hu' a good 
Government ; we had it of ourselves ; wliat W(‘ laid we gave, and 
it has done more good to the ])eo])le of Iinlia than has ever been 
done before Vy anv of her administrators. It lias rai-ed tliein 
in the scale of living and sentient beings, and added a new term 
to exi'^teiice. Of all tilings that a nation Citn liave, the nio-t 
})riceless j>ossession is a good Government; tin* gold of (_)phir 
or the diamonds of Golkonda are not to be compare<l to it; nor 
need we go, like John Stuart ^lill, as far as Asia Minor to ^ee 
what a bad Government can do in ronvt*rting a garden into a 
howling wilderness. 

The people of India, no doubt, pay for good government, i.ait 
they do not pay too mucli. 1 have read somewhere, for example, 
that the revenue of Auraugzeb was (uie liuinlred luillious 
sterling a year. I have read also tliat lu liis davs the Eekliaii 
was little else than a howling wildenie^-.'^ G anybody so 

It did uot want ])ersonal julministratiua, a> Auraim/x't) was never absent 
troin the Dekhan during the la^t twenty year" of hi- Iile. 
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foolish as to iinnmine that if the Englisli had in it made good 
their footing in "Western India, no other IN)wer would have done 
so, and all things would have continued as tliey were ^ If 
Englainl had hdded her hands as an idle spectator of events in 
India, many things miglit have occurred ; hut of this you may 
rest assured, that in no event M'ould there have ])een now a 
I^eshwah in I^oona, or prohahly a single native ]potentate in 
^^"ostern India. Indeed, the chances were tliat if the I*ortuguese 
had lieen allowed to extend their concpiests in Western India 
beyond the limits of Goa in the seventeenth century, the Pesh- 
was would never have come into existence, and another Goa 
would liy this time have darkened with its gloomy ruins the 
Island of r>oni])ay. That was your chance of a Portuguese 
dominion in tla^ seventeenth century. 

And wlien Xa})oleon came to Suez in the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century witli eagle eye and an outstretched arm that 
tlireatened to embrace the world, that was your chance of 
ancjther dominion founded by Xapoleon, a chance neither 
remote nor unlikely; but it v'as the will of God it should not 
l)e So, and so it eaiue to pass that an empire was luiilt up as we 
see it to-dav, not without tlie exliibition of passif)iis and failings 
whidi are incident<al to human naturi*, and wliieh have left some 
ugly marks liehind to remind us that we are fallible. Put this 
niueli mav l)e averred with truth in regard to tlie -^ettlrmeiit of 
W estern India, that whoever v'cre the agents l)y whom tliat 
settlement was etfected, or l)y whatever means it was aecom- 
I)lished, in no single instance has the Governiueiit of England 
assailed lil^erty of v'orship, or that jiiinciple of free im^uirv and 
private jmlgment which is the palladium of P>riti''li libertv, 
endorsed by legislative enactment a systematic course of violence 
or op]session, committed the carrying on <4* its work to bad 
men or men ot bad re]»ute, or either knowingly or wilfully acted 
with inj’usti('e to the ])eople of India. 
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CHAPTER IL 
The Maktyes of Thaxa. 

Ix or about the year of our Lord 1321 lour men suffered 
death for their religion at Tirana. As the Eeforniation did nut 
take place for one hundred and twenty years after this, Ponian 
Catholics and Protestants may be supposed to have an equal 
interest in the event. We are indebted for an account of it to 
Orderic, a Franciscan friar who arrived in Tirana shortly after. 
Four Minorites, whose names were Thomas of Tolentiiro, James 
of Padua, Peter of Siena, aird Eemetrius, a lay brother, were 
living in the house of a Xestorian, of wlrich sect there were 
fifteen families in Tiiana. On being brought before the Qazi 
and questioned as to their belief, they stated that Christ was 
the very God, and one of them rashly rejrlied that he belier ed 
Muhammad vars the sun of perdition, and was in hell with his 
father the devil. The end is easily foreseen. The i^eoile 
shouted out lor their death. Tirana is a hot place, and they 
were first bound and exposed bare-headed (we all know what 
that means to a nrcurk) in the sun from nine till three, the six 
hottest hours of the day. This had no etlect. Their James of 
l\rdua was thrown twice into a lire. The result was the same. 
The ruler of the town tlreii sent them away secretly to a suburb 
across the arm of the sea. This c‘Ould not be far from that 
part where the railway biidije, frnnr Salsette, now joins the 
mainland. Part the Cbizi persuadtal tla^ Malik <)r ruler to send 
men after them to kill them. Thoma'^, James, and l)eiuetrius 
were beheaded. Petei, who had not bt.^eii with the otliers, wat5 
next day tortured and cut a^umler. f)n hearing of this mas¬ 
sacre, the Emperor at Dehli, Ghya<-ad-din-Tughla(p sent for the 
Malik, and, upbraiding him fur daring to inllict death on tho^e 
whom (iod had twic(‘ ]>re>er\ed, (jrdered him to be executed. 
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It is very eu^y in tliis ULje of rosewater to say tliat they 
behaved imprudently, and courted martyrdom. The Great 
^lughal did not think so. The narrative is full of legend and 
miracle, but the air was dense with these articles of belief, and 
Thomas of Tolentino, if not a spectator, was certainly alive when 
the greate‘=^t wonder of the age is said to have taken place, to 
wit, the transmigration of the Holy House of Loretto from the 
shores of I'alestine to very nearly his own dour in 1204. 

Hut divested of legend and superstition the facts remain the 
same. These Italian monks, to wliom we owe the first seeds of 
the gospel in India,were the earliest Christian missionaries 
from Europe, of which we liave any exact record. That the 
martyrdom took place, we tlhnk tliere (‘annot be tlie shadow of 
a doubt. Orderic mentions some facts about Thana, casually, 
wliich must have astounded the luirope gentlemen of the 
fourteenth century. That there W(‘rc flying foxes—that the 
rats there were so big that the (-ats could not kill tliem,—tluit 
ants and other vermin were fed by the charitai)le, and that there 
did not appear to be a nail or a })iec(* ol‘ iron fast(‘ning in their 
boats. “ He that is faithful in that wliich is least is faithful 
also in much.’’ 

Their bodies were biiritMl at Supara, about lour niile> from 
Ba^soin, a ])lace identified with tlie 0})hir of Holy Smi])ture 
(and famous in 18S2 for the uiieaithing of some tine Jhiddbi'^t 
relics); but, in* tliat as it may, no gold-dust in the Aurnf 
Clti was so precious to tla* early Christians. At the 

distance of ooU years we may well desjiair of ])resenting mure 
than the flimsiest sket</h ot a voyage from Ormuz to Thaiia. 
It lasted 28 days—sailing by day and coming to <uichor in sonic 
creek or harl)Our for the night. It was their way in tho^e 
times, and dispeu''ed witli observations during the night and 
gave a clear outlook for reefs and pirates. The custom still 
lingers in the bandar boat cruise nowadays. Their longest 
stretch wa.^ from Diu to I)aman across the Gulf of Cambay. 
At length l)hanu, Tarapur, J )eiavi, Yersova, and Mahim were 
passed—giving a wide berth to tla^ fishing stakes. Gn leaving 


* The vexed gaestiou uf the Xesturiaiis in India we leave out of '^igdit for 
the jireseiit. 
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If they entered the harbour from the Arabian Sea on a starry 
night between April and September, they would see over the 
high land of Thai, a little above the horizon, the “ Southern 
Cross/’ the symbol of their faith, and a welcome harbinger to 
this land of heathendom. 

Thana was \'isited by Marco Polo about forty years previously."* 
The Thana of to-day does not seem to be a pleasant place. In 
the early days of the monsoon when the tide is out and at sun¬ 
down, with rain falling, the view from the railway bridge is 
one of the dismalest a man can cast eyes on. To the young 
civilian, often sent there on his first outset, 

“ The sun's eye had a sickly ;zlare, 

The earth ^vith age ^van, 

The skeletons of nations ^ve^e 
Around that lonely man." 

IVe cannot rebuild or rei^eople in our imagination the Thana 
of Marco Polo, but we may l)e certain of this^ however, that 
though the town was a very different pla<*e, the topographical 
surroundings are still tlie sam(‘, and in this respect Thana was 
stani hy Alarco Polo and these early inissiouarios very muL*h as 
we see it to-day. .V creek fringed with eaetus and ]»alin, up 
which twice a day the tide ruslies witli remarkaide velocity, 
converting its dry and rcjcky b(‘d into the dimensions of a 
navigable river, the creek widening out gradually into an estuary, 
now the harl)our of Pomhay, and beyond—the illimitalde sea,— 
for the happing of tlie great sails Cahral and ])a ( mnia’s 
fleets was as yet unheard on tlio Indian Oe(‘aii. 

Tlie land side was hounded by a barri(*r of rugge<l mountains 
(dotlied with teak and iron-wood, over which could he descried 
the sharp saw-1 ik(‘ (Mlges and peaks of the Clianda an(l Bhau- 
malang range,t sit^d tlie untrodden solitudes of ^Malheran. 

Xot far off was Dewa, a scene that has heeii taken by many 
painters and found its way to tlie Ih^yal Academy. Nowadays, 


* See Yule's Mann Polo, ii., 385 f. 

t “ Ou ;May 27,1792,1 turned off the direct road, parsed under Bawainalang, 
that inexi)UgDable mountain fort, in sight of Bombay, which set at defiance 
and rejmlsed with loss the British force which attempted to carry it by 
ussault against a stnrra of granite hurled down the rocky stairs in 1779.*’— 
Price's Memorials, 1839. 
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tins scene of surpassing beauty bursts upon the eye of the 
traveller as he emerges from the first tunnel which pierces the 
mainland of India, one of the magical reaches of this Indian 
Bosporus which clasps in its arms the islands of Bombay and 
Salsette, 

‘‘Whose gleaming ^vith the setting sun 
One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 

And inlands that empurpled bright, 

Floated amid the livelier light, 

Crags, mounds, and knolls confusedly hurl'd, 

The fragments of an earlier world.” 

Of the manner of life of these missionaries we know nothing, 
but we know a good deal about those among whom they 
laboured. Velvet weavers, buckram weavers, weavers of Tanwi 
cloths, vendors of betelnut, artificers of hlackwood, leather 
manufacturers, noisy horse coupers from Aral:»ia, with wild 
phrates and lawless fishermen (for in those days there was great 
shipping at Tirana), a brawling, shouting, seething multitude, 
everv man of them Muslim or idolater. Such was the hostih* 
p)opulation amid whose lot was cast the protoinartyrs of Chris¬ 
tianity in Western India. It is sad to believe that when the 
Portuguese took Thana 200 years afterwards there was not a 
single Christian in it. 


NOTE ox the gold (»f oriiin. 

But we must now deal with the gold of Ophir which has 
cropped up in this article. V c have a great rcspiect for gold 
either as ore, bullion, or coin, it does not mattor miudi, and if 
we can only laiug it nearer to Briuihay so laur'li the hettrr. 
We may add that as silver dopreciatC'^ in value this respect 
increases all the more, and we will, tluuxdore, endeavour to 
speak of gold with becoming reverence. Ophir is mentioned in 
GrncsU X. 20, and ^ince tliat time has had a troubled existence ; 
like the dove from Xoah’s Ark finding no rest for the sole of it'- 
foot. In our young days Niebuhr placed Ophir in Arabia. It 
was soon after removed by somebody across the Arabian Sea to 
Sofala in Africa. After a eoii-^nmptive existenee in Africa, it 
died out, and suddenly under the gi.int auspices of ]\fax ]\luller, 

G 2 
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Yersova the tall palmyras on the ridge of Y'alkeslnvar came in 
view on the verge of the horizon. And so working the Jahaz ’’ 
round its columnar clitis fretted Ly tlie everlasting surf tliey 
made their ^Yay into the greatest harbour of IVestern India. 
The ^nfrjgaloii'Vi'^h.iQih brought these missionaries from Ormuz was 
driven in by a storm. The places visible to the eye eu leaving 
the open sea we shall endeavour to describe by their old iiann*^, 
as they first heave themselves in siglit on the page of histoiy. 
IxlifiK I'jj well wooded ; covered wfith rocks, 

Woods, and long grass amid which cvere almost sinothen^d tli(‘ 
Hindu -anctuarv, and tank of the same name witli a tem})le lo 
the triform God at the very cxtri'Uiity. The Ynnl or famon- 
stone of llegeiieration on the Wdter edge. Tlie two Kolaha^, 
mother and daughter, though the sea laished violently het^\'eeu 
them, seemed perfectly niiited, and on Daru liniuVi. wx^ ^\■ill 
place a beacon light, inipugii it whu'-i* list.” '' .Vloiig the ridge 
of these islands there grew a tliiu greiai line of palms. lUit 
] )a 1 m s were every where from Cop*' Buuihn'mi to the site of t h o 

citv destined to arise here, covering it, and tlio ground for 

l)evond it, in one continuebi finvst ending in tlc' ereat w'ouiG of 
Somew'heie iiereahouts, we may be sm-e^ appeared (say 
on the site of the Crawford ^Market) the proveiliial fisherman, 
ami the bittern standing c)U one leg amid his einpirt* of 

desolathm There were tWi* islands with strange names, 

/. the ‘G^le of the gods/' ‘tud CJiimiJ (Ibjg-Ishiiid), 

the hill (tf the harlots/^ IbUweeii them lay a thiid— one of 
the w'oiulers of the W'orhl — (rhanfpi/,‘ij or the town of 

exco^athais/’ cijnspiettous by its bhiek eoLi--.;il ekghani and 
Stoiie horse, and iiioie taiiiou- ibr im caves, ^o [Vdl of idols aiid 
of giaveii images, that it miglit ha^e well (adled hy 

t/hristian, Jew', or Saracen tlie ” lull of devils." 

S(,i sailing oil—hut now in tpii'Uer vatei, hi-tv'eeii Ti'i’ni^><>n 
with it- Xeaib T«muue auid Tir'- Toml) on tin* left, and tjii lla 
riaht that mighty pillar of lia^alt which has been for 

all ages a landmark t<.) tla; snib.a* making this [tort ot‘ India.—- 
thev reach Thaiia. 

Tke modem lightliouse was erected iu IToa.—rLtriu-tV <.j 

of Bo I al>uij, IbSO. 
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the lusty child reappears on the hanks of the Indus at a place 
called Patalene, and Sir Charles Napier, if we remember rightly, 
when living in Clifton (Karachi), amused himself in the helief 
that the golden cup of Alexander (Ophir no doiiht) lay hidden 
in the Gedrosian sands thereabouts. This belief again was 
rudely dispelled by the German critic, Lassen, who “conclu¬ 
sively demonstrated” that the Ophir of Job and Solomon was 
in Gujarat. The re<jai\ or black cotton soil of Clujarat, is rather 
an awkward matrix for gold ; but never mind. It is satisfactory 
so far, our readers will ob^-erve, that Ophir i^ in the right direc¬ 
tion, and coming nearer to us .>tep by step on tlie gobbai ladder. 
We have mentionetl its arii\'al near Las^-ein ; and the argument- 
for its localisation here are neither so flimsy nor ^o unsubstan¬ 
tial as at first sight may Ijc imagined. 

Supara is near J'>asseiu.* It is mentioned by Ptolemy and tlic 
author of the 0})hir i'^ s})clled in the Se}ituagint, 

So})hir, and Josephus says Ophir in tiie Avr*ff. Clicr^onr^^vs^ 
whicli Ijclongs to India. Now wliere is tliere another (.'luu’- 
sonesus on this side of India except the Bombay group of 
islands ? From Supara cr)nies Sciphir—Ophir. But our readers 
must make their own deductions. Or. Wil>on used ]ilayfully 
to remark that the Set itch were Scythians and w'er(^ in India 
ages ago. Had not the letter- iff been deci]iliered on tho 
dolmens of Lpper India Sr iff, Smut Srof. “ So runs the 
dread anatlieina." We turn np wdth fear and trembling Smith’s 
Cl(fsslcal iJlcfio/ianjyihyi higlle^t authority Ave can lay hands on, 
and under the lieLid St//fh(f. is this sentence wbieli avo eoiife-s 
seems to prove the Doctor^s theory correct, and is a damning 
argument against the non-Scythian hypothesis. The Scythian^ 
had no fixed habitations, Imt roamed over a \ast tract of country 
at their pleasure.” This decides the (pie^tioii. Of coulee, the 
Scotch are Seytliiaiis. Then as to Ophir. 

]Meii like to deal in generalities and Avill never come to 
particulars. Arabia, Africa, Sind, Gujarat are fine names, in 
Avhicli it is exceedingly easy for Max Muller and others to place 
the land of Ophir, Avord-— 

“ Full of sound and fury 
Sicruifyiag notlnnu,'’ 

Indian Autl<j_uary, i., 3111, and li., 30 ; xi., 230, 234 ; and xiii., 325. 
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making of it a geographical expression pure and simple. It is 
a great matter, therefore, to have Ophir, once for all, localised, 
identified; moored to one place the latitude and longitude of 
which can be easily determined. * * * * "We had vnitten 
thus far when an uneasy feeling takes possession of us. After 
having fixed Ophir on as solid a basis as this terraqueous globe 
affords, in an evil hour ^ye glanced at the newspapers, where 
some preposterous individual, we had used a stronger word, 
writes to a Glasgow paper (of all places in the world) that 
Wynaad is the Land of Ophir. 

This is really too mucli. We cannot afford to have gold 
Xmssing us in this way. Gold has always been a welcome guest 
ill Bombay. hTorman Macleod dubbed us “ worshippers of fire 
and of fine gold.'’ We therefore x>i'otest against it. Take our 
apes and our peacocks, and even our algum trees, but give us our 
gold. It is too bad. If this continues, Bassein may become an 
Irish quaking bog and run away with us. Opliir may drift 
away from its moorings, and leave us like Pogson at Madras, 
just ill time from our garret window to see it clear onr line of 
A'ision—a comet of the first magnitude. 

We have done all we can to establish Ophir in our iieighbour- 
liood. But some iiieii will not believe it. Though we sym- 
l)atluse with their incredulity, we say to all such unbelievers 
what Waller addressed to the Lord Protector of England— 

‘‘To dig f<.»r wealth, we weary not our liiiib>, 

Gold tliouch the lieavievt luetal hither bwiin^, 

Ours is the liarvest which the Iudian> mow, 

AVo ]>luugh the deep and rea}i what otlieis buw.” 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Western India in 1.383. 

“It requires no very intimate acquaintance with c*'nteui];»orary fureif^ri 
opinion to recognise the ahiding truth id De T<>cqueville*'^ lemark that the 
coiKpie^t and government of India are really the achie\ement> which give 
Ens^land her place in the opinion of the world."— Sir Jfennj Sn//i7t(.r 
187'd. 

Foi: a long time ^ve were a very weakly power iu Western 
India, and onr Ilonikay dominion for a Imndreil years was 
limited to such an extent that a good pedestrian in a single day 
might even walk over it. As lor Surat, we were for more than 
a century merely tenants-at-will of the Great !Mughal. Wlien 
we agreed with his Xawab, all went on well; when we dis¬ 
agreed with him, lie put us in irons. Ihit frail and limited as 
this dominion was, we can now in ISfil aver that we have held 
it absolutely for a Imigm' ttnin than any of the former riders of 
Western India. The oldest native <d’ Iloiiihay, evtai by tradi¬ 
tion from his great-grandfather, knows of lU) other ]>o\ver than 
the power of England. It luis outlivc'd all the Subadars of the 
Dekhan. We ht^ve been longer here tlian the Pcshwas were in 
l*oona or the Nizams in Haidarabad, and onr authority dates to 
a time when even the names of Holkar, Sindia, and Gaik war were 
unknown. We forget the* Habshi * of Janjira, who, strange to 
sa}y with bis semi-African genealogy, has outlived the wreck of 
nations, and, like Monaco in Europe, may protest against the 
Eepublie. It is true we are an alien race. But will you point 
to ns in the history of India a race of sfjvereigns who were 
bound to the soil by community of birth, religion, and language ? f 
Who was Timur the Tartar and his house, which for generation 
after generation from the Peacock Throne lorded it over India? 

* “ Habshi,” or “ Abyssinian,” is the title given to the Nawab of Janjira 
to the south of Kulaba. 

f Or indeed anywhere. In Pvussia it is German. “ The fact is too common 
to excite remark, the first and most liberal countries iu the world, as far as 
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From Tartary, from Eum, from Georgia, from Khorasaii, from 
regions beyond the Satlej, Tartars, Arab mercenaries, and slaves 
who were themselves bought and sold, built u}) crown and king¬ 
dom from Mount Everest to Malacca. Our vanity is rebuked, 
however, when we begin to realise that there was a time when 
the face of an Eimlishman liad not been seeii on the shores of 

O 

Bombay, nor its name on the map of India ; and yet there was 
such a time. When Shakespeare was alive, when Elizabeth 
reigned, when Mary Queen of Scuts was imprisoned, when 
Knox thundered in St. ("dies, when Drake and Ealeigh ventured 
their ships to compete with the galleons of Spain into iinknown 
seas, no man of woman born had yet used English speech within 
our island. The hrst English bungalow had not been built, for 
the first Englishman had not yet jumped ashore amid huzzas. 
The first bargain had not been struck, and conse 4 uently the 
grave of the first Englishman had not been dug. The grass on 
Malabar-hill was a cover for the hare, and a shelf on the cliff a 
nest for the sea-eagle. 

We have been led to these reflections hy the perusal of Jean 
Hu gues of Linschuteids great work Hisfoirr dr lo XaviifatioiK 
The author came out to India in IdST with the Archbish(*p of 
(Toa, and the cnpy of his book now before us, the third editiuu, 
was published at Amsterdam iii 1038* It in oL.l French, 
through which we stumble with difficulty, and i^ full of 
engravings of scenes and cMjstumes in Western India, taken with 
the accuracy and executed vdth the art which distinguished the 
Duteh ill those days, fitr in these thing^ they were then far ahead 
of us. It is a large fbliu in which tln.^ author, a Hullauder, 
seems to give an impartial account of the cmintries through 
which he })assed, and where the [heturcs become doubly valu¬ 
able, as they reprc'^eiit the coiiditi(.)n of things before the 
Englislmian had put in an appearance on tliis side of India. 

The Eortugue-e, our readers are aware, luid taken ])OSses'-iou 
of our island in lo32, but fifty years after, when our autlmr 

they have kiu^s at all, heiug governed hy ])rinoe> alien Mood. In London 
theTlyuabty isJianoverian; in Berlin it is Swabian; in Paris it is C"i>iean; 
in Vienna" it is Swiss; in Florence it is Savoyanl; in Copenhagen it ib 
Holstein; in Stockholm it is French; in Brussels it is Coburg: at the 
Ha^ue it is Khenhh; in Lisbon it is liohany ; in Athens it h Eauish ; in Kio 
It is Portuguese.'’—Hepworth Dixon’s Fret IinssiCti 1S70. 
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^vas at Goa, it seems to have been of no account. He gives u 
full account of Goa in many pages ami half-page descriptions of 
Cambay, Ormuz, Pin, Pa man, Ihissein, Chaul, Pabul, and Onor, 
commercial emporiums of some note; but Bombay, or Mutiihai 
as we may then call it, had not even made itself so far known 
that an intelligent Enroj^ean coming to Goa and describing 
Western India should take any notice of it. A stranger (Ui the 
bourse at Amsterdam might as well ask for Uran or Trombay. 
That it was an outpost in which a few Portuguese from Bassein 
were stationed, round whom had clustered the kajan huts of 
Koli or Pongar, we believe. But no indication of such a site is 
given, and as (^ccle'^iastical annals and Xaviers letters are 
equally silent on the subject of even a missionary being sent to 
us, we have cr)me to the conclusion that our infant metropolis 
had at that time such a small nucleus, that it was not even 
Worth looking after, and was nothing in comparison of, say, 
Bandara or Mahim,—a sufficient rebuke to our vanity or })ride 
of place, if we have any. There is ample evidence, we think, 
that the shrine of Walke^^hwar is of great antiipiity, as on our 
very first contact with those shore-;, in lbb2, it was a place of 
pilgTiniage, and liad doubth‘^s 1j(*en resorted to for ages by tlie 
natives along the coast. f)f tla^ harbour itself I am remimled 
that from remote times it has been a place win nice the produc*ts 
of this region found an outlet, and at the same time an inlet for 
the produce and handiwork of other countries,—a commerce 
manipulatefl by tlic n a neb ants of Than a, and previou.sly by 
Kalyan, before Bunbay comes l)efore ns on the page of history; 
and though there is no evidence on the subject, it is highly 
probable that for the protei tion of that commerce a beacon fire 
was kept burning on Kolaba point at night.* But let us see 
something of Goa by the help of Linschoten's pictures. 

THE :man about town. 

It was during the time when Akbar reigned in Pehli, in 
1583, that I entered the city of Goa, which was then in the 

* “Tu-day 1 went to Gdaba. On the southern extremity of this island 
stands a lighthouse, where fire is kept during the night as a signal to ships 
which come into the Bombay Larbour.’’’— Br. IJovCy 1787. 
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wear shoes without stockings.Xunuerirs liave not yet ])een 
established. There ^vill be plenty of them liy-and-l>y. 

The i niourdiji of the European bungalow^ diher-' little fmm 
our own. A native eliiiil)ing a toddy-tree with knife in 
Waistband, a weniaii drawing water, a }'arret in a enge, and a 
pet monkey hanging on to tlie veiandali by its hind leg<, witli 
a ehurch in the di>tance, constitute an mnU''ing and -ngge'-tixe 
picture. 


KINO or BALAGHAT. 

I hear tlie sound of liorns: tliere is a sudden ru-h <if the 
erewd, and aloft in awful state borne upon a })alani[uin come- 
an anil>assador from one of the Dekliaiiy king-. I know tlie-e 
sturdy bearers fnam ])eyond the mountains^ as thcN' pa-- into 
tile city at a swinging trot, and now near tlie end of their 
j’ourney, take tlieir ‘‘canter u]) tlie axeiiuc'’ nr a la,-t -puil a- 
tli(‘y lireast the hill, \ sombre]i)-\valhdi has einaigh to dn tn 
keep the sun fn»m the du-ky (aainteiianee nf Hi- I-Aeclh‘ii('V, 
who stolidly conttunplates the ^trane*' nuiiiiieis and <‘"-tunn- 
of the id t‘>nif l f wlii<dL they lia\ i* 1 ir< aieht in tlieir < ai\ *d-. at i ( 
tilt.* l^tihi-^^aiu lioni tht.* other ^idt‘ ni tlii* uorM. Hi- rt*tain»*i- 
art* armed with Itow and ariow, vith -p-ui and ja\eliiuand 
-lii(*ld of ihinocero--hide from Aliit.'a; ilu-t\' .ind wa\y\oiii fritin 
-ome far olf city in the 1 )ekliaii — 1^’dar, m JhjapniMir ( inlcniid.i 
and it- diamond-. Jhjajair wa- now in all it- eha'v, it- ritadfl 
a crown of jty and lejtticiiig tt» it, and the an liRct t the bi- 
dttme ut Mahmud Shah will -oon ba bir-y at In', wt»rb4 lie I'nAvn- 
witli contenqd iiptm tla* Lmdtaiiian and hi- viab- nf Si///’/,/,/, 
Eyen hi- -liL})S are tla^y imt tla* woik- of tlie devil ^ A laml of 


Sr.iiiianl-, ne., lae-tA't'-, cn^d*-it le al thiai ■. < aj-ai ni Id fia<i, ]. 

au Ufwr vurii, and -t<'( uiie aaknewa, >1 im) >. } dj. < a 

tear."—SjtaiUi-id*- ll> mji,! ^ i>i (,<1 1 " ui, i '■ mi ' 


(id .yi - 
the l.an* 

- 1 iiL> nc 0 


t / e. ]'auer<,an. ir-iii the I’cr-Mn iVra/e^g a rrai.k, and n.ev .nigr.l tn 
tlebnalidi. ' 

I 1 }(f (l(j/m m ilo. nu)l'i, —r.uithfcn, d,a!jittcr IPJ ti-ij 1 m laiil 

Ikaieet; iiiininn, pjilivriCe, tiiaiiit tta'100 trtr,]c’_l)t :;lt> {.. t ; St.iVni’-, 
tliameter loU tcet, height dCo teet: St. Snjdai.i. e,anutei ilO In leht 

-C'l leet; St. Ikmis,'h'‘i^^^‘ter Ilk ieif, height LRd Icet; Tijapur, .UaiuJtei 
1-1 feet over a bguare, height lOS leet. 
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monks and luonasteries, where their men arc women ; and their 
women children : Kafirs, every one of them ! 


THE WASTER-3IArJXEn. 

Before the l’(jrtueuese comjuered the land here, they had in 
coiniiier the sea on the way to it. Hence these were the ^uTeat 
days for the Halter-Mariner." To Ije the captain of a >hip wa^ 
next door to beine a prince. To round the Cape of Storms, to 
wrestle with the s})irit of the storm like Ha (uiina in the 
to Avield dominion of the seas like ('abral, was to be a kin^e ».»t 
nnm and CLswued with acelaim by your fellows. Your name 
was written in letters of r;old and colours on the portaH of tlie 
CTceisty’s ikdace, where the wondering stranger beliolds with 
awe and ])ride the name of every ship and the date of its 
de})artiire fiom Lisbon, with tlie date of its arri\'al, the Xew 
JerU'>alem of the storm-t' cssed sailor.t Henceforth your shi[) was 
among the immortals more famous than any one in the loim 
catalogue of Homer’s fleet. High over the rest shone the 
mighty name of Albuipieripte, date 15 lU, for tliougli he was not 
jirriiitfs hi 7/o//b no man until his time bad ever heard tiio 
tia]'ping of Lurc>pean saiH in the waters ot Cbja, for 

‘•]b‘ wa- tlie fr-r ili.ir rvai 
hU" tiiat bile lit ^'ca 

that lie> bubide the i-land of the tbou^and-and-une palm tit‘e<. 


IH.CLIXE AAD FALL. 

It i- interesting to note that tiio eaUbe> wbieh uii-made fbij 
and made Txaiiiciv are af'parenl at a very early '^tage of tli*-*!''’ 
exigence. It would be unlair t" eoiitra^t tbe eolonial ])olicv .-f 
Portugal in 15SU with iliaA of any Lurope.in nation 
but we are fairlv eiititleil to 'jibu'e it "ide liy '^ide with tie* 

* “3Ia'gcllan (3]aaCLacu>‘ In e yrai> iu ludia uu.lai’ Alf-ai-. 

<rAlbuqacn{iie aud Tii-tau da Auidia, aikl iiiaia i- cvciy .1^1,Jay h.‘ \\a^ 

(io-i/'—Sca Prhtn^ TLin'i! fJy.‘ iMgc -:gg. ‘‘He j-iiied rii-* 

(‘Xpeaitioii uf Fiauci'-co u Alineiua, the 3 iccr^'y I't tlie Timie^, wliicii Ixt* 
Portugal 111 lOOo aii'l arrived at <guif>a. Ties bcems certam .*'—rriuce Ikurt^;. 

f Vobbcls were tlieii tew aud lar betweLii. 
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attitude assumed by our own first settku’s towards the sur¬ 
rounding peoples in Western India, after making allowance fi>r 
such progress as had been made in the century lietween 1530 
and IGSO in the art of colonisation and the doctrine of toleration. 
Goa and Uomljay are islands of about the same size; they botli 
have magnificent harbours. U])oii the one the INutuguese sat 
down to exploit, and on the other the Lritish. But the Bortii- 
giiese were first in the race; they were str^mger than we, bv 
virtue of military conquc'-t, and tliey had a wider area on wliirfi 
t<-> exploit. The Colonial Em})ire of Portuual in tlie sixteenth 
century was a great empire, (juite great to the then known 
w<.)rld as the Colonial Empire of England i-^ in the nineteenth 
century. Their enemies were fi-wer in luimbfu’, and lessformi<l- 
al)le^ by sea and land. They had the Dutcli to o])])ose tlnmi. 
So had we. ^\iid wluit were the iMuliammadan king'^ wlio laid 
tlien cstablislicd themselves in tlie Deklian ('om]>ar(Ml to tlie 
daring of Sivaji or the might of Auranezeh ? 

Wlam wt.^ sat down to our woik ot eovcrnment, tlie same 
ditfieulties that confronted tliem conlroiited us. 'Hiero wa-^ a 
community made u]) of tlie ^:ime meteiia]^, a numhm* of jxMipl,* 
drawn together of tla^ differimt race,--, l<tiieuago<, and rtli-ions of 
A-ia. Taking our '-tamb we* a]>]iear Initli utahie to tie* ^ame 
de,-.tination ; hut tlie ])oint i^ a kind of revtu'-ing station, f..r 
tllougll we set off togetlaa'. tile me,in< AN’liieli ea('h t.lkes to at - 
compli.Ai his government drivics n- in dilibrtmt directioiw. AVe 
both mean to goveiai, and we both do it in a ditf avnt way. d'he 
(‘vil that was hound up \n the exi.-tenoe of th,- Boi-tugal oi ihe-e^ 
days w.i- Clmreli and Slate, not tla* one without tla^ otlier, hiu 
the one I'lfli tlie other. If vou a crept my jiukdiction, yon 
must accept my religiou-- h»dirty 

Henc(‘ pagcidas, tiink-, nio^(pi(*>, '-ynagogue^^ and a wlmle 
jungle of iinbelieC from tladr point of A'iew^ wm'c chaired out ot 
tlie cities of *\Ye>tern Iialia, which piex.mtod tln^ appearam e nt 
d Compact loim of Cliristiani^tMl commniiitii'S with one aim and 
Serving one ma’^ter ; hut it w.is mertdy in a})pearaiice. Tlie 

“ Ilandrols, i-yiliag-diuu-ands of Ihudu ituiiiliu-, new bcttkal in BrnlMv, 
were i-riginally natives ef Gua, vim ciuiaiarf d long aeo te ntliM- eeiintrie-, t-' 
-ave themselves fruin the riguuis of the Jiapii-itioii.**—Dr. J. Cter-on Da 
L'luha, Journal^ JUviuldj Uiunck of ih^ lloyal AbLitic IsbT. 
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device was a hollow sham and make-belief, as every traveller 
who visited these cities in the IGth century testifies. Their 
own Camoens says :—“ This land is the mother of great villains, 
and the stepmother of honourable men,” The outer framework 
and policy of it was a sham. Human nature will not stand this 
sort of thing; so one day a priest is shot outside of Bassein, 
another day a monk is poisoned in a buggalow, and on a third 
news comes that four missionaries are massacred at Cuncolim. 
They are claimed as martyrs by the cl lurch, but they are martvrs 
to the stupidity and misgovernment of mankind. 

We have touched in the first chapter on the policy which 
was inaugurated by the Buglish founders of Bombay, that all 
religions should have fair play. A later cha})ter will show how 
Aungier dealt with the Banyas, and that he induced them to 
settle here by allowing them their religious rites, marriage 
processions, and burning of their dead. It was only after our 
occupation that the first Tower of Silence was erected on 
Malabar-hill; synagogue, nios(.|ue, and fire-temple, all make 
their appearance afterwards. We began by proclaiming Bombay 
an asylum for all, and this was the corollary. The silk weaveis 
came in a body fn.an (Jliaiil, and v'e liad to build liuuses for 
them. Then came the Bar-^i'^, who could build their own houses 
and shi}>s as well, one of which fought at the ]>attle of Xavarinn, 
and on board another was written “ The Star-spangled Banner.” 
But whether it w.i'^ the Banyas of l)iu or the Bliatiyas of Kachb, 
all were welcome. We bailed aBo the Jews from the rivm’S r>f 
Babylon. And this is the reai^oii why Bombay now contains 
777,b(Ml inhabitants, and is not, like Goa, a huge grassy tomb. 
We were not, and it is as well remember this, S?cn'ta j>rn- 
Fiih\ but tile United Company of ^Merchants of 
Englanil trading in the East Indies.” 

AVe need not, however, lav the tlattering unction to utir souB 
that we brought tliis doctrine (J' tohantion to A-ia. AVe foiiiul 
it here when we came, and wi>dom will not die with us, Eor 
centuries, aye to the mr>st remoto times, ilu^rt^ ha<l ]»een a nn^st 


*‘The Ghandy Touaa’ ef Jsileuco —"U the Polderrinail: there "euins 

te have been only al)out a dozen rar><is in bumbay wb'ii ayplieatiou wa^^ 
made by them to the Guveni' a* in 10ce ior permission to erect a Puklima r.n 
Ghandy’s piece of land, which was granted. See note, p. 147. 
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extensive cuiniaerciul intercourse carrieJ on by various nation¬ 
alities along the sea buard of AVestern India, so it had beeline 
pretty generally understood that if yrai wished to trade with a 
man, it was nor necessary to knock liini dotvn, if he ditiered 
from you in religious belief. So tlie <|ue'<tion had been vm’V 
much r^ulved in tlie inaritinie towns. Fur example, Saimur or 
Chemul ^eas very near lljinba v. The '-ite of it i^ still disputed. 
There were 10 ,(kh) iMu-liin^ in it. t The Hindus could not have 
been very intolerant here. Tlaai at out* time tliere were >een 
in the hailjour of Orinu/ dOo ( ]lin(‘'^e junks. + The*re must 
have been toleration there for the diM.'ijiles of Coiifuciiw. 

Sivaji neither burned iiio-ipir nor ])ano(la, ami alloweil di>-ent 
in his Ltnny, ioi there va-re luaiiv i\[u-linis in it, ami they had 
tlieir <twn butcher.§ And when ^Vuiieior tot)k in hand tlu* 
nioiiieiad i.''jmmunity of \ aeaboiah w ho ^warmed lound 

the (fastb* of !‘ombay, be foiual tlie jma<litiijitf ready tu his 
liuml ]i.—an in^titution nalivt* to India, whii-h gavi' to every 
ea.'^tc* the elements of -<el!-govei nni'au. or, as Elphinstone in- 
eeiiiuudy hath it, g.ive to the penjile justice when they could 
not get it ehewhere. 


nil. i\< i['mi i n ix. 

AVe learn from Air. Fuii-eoaA /hb/o/v/ of (Jim tliat the horror- 
of the ImpU'.itiou lia\t* Immui much ovenated. It is ]»leasing to 
think tliat it WM- a mild and biaietii’eiit in-titution, and that tla* 
dreams of < hildhoud from Fo\a‘h ]lon]‘ nf JLn tiiiSwuA AVillie 
Litbgowl- an‘ a ilobi-ion. AVe mav now die ba]»]>v. 

-n ftr a> tho In'[ui-itir>n i- L'niKauaied. It was a great enemy 
of rieli meii, ibr tladr pi’o]-t'i’ty was confiscated, ihit fui* a 
poor manho had a or]] of Id- own, and, if a Kuropean, 
biead :uid meat told- dinner twice a week, wdtb a bed and 
eoverlet t'j ja'oie'rt Idni fioni the niebt dew'-. Xot that tla* 

* ‘‘ It -f-aaii- t" iKive t\ ♦ ■! ai I.iuia, u iieie ilniliiiian, Jain aiul Bml-llii.-t 
'i'enijte- aie Larvcl out vi the lord aloiiu-i<le (.i meh othrr, wliirh ^liews in-it 
they all li\eaiu haniiL'iiy."—>11’ ^IrniL!- W'dli.au-' lool'l], Is-a. 

t Abuheda, par UeiuaaJ.—\aie lU In'L Anfopto.i i., t>20. 

i W. S. Limhavb JA/c'md 

S f ryer. 1 , Bnux* s A/oa//'^. 

^ In Spain, ku ueady of the Mine tiate a- LiTuclioten. 
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place was open—only tlie cells had windows and doors. There 
was a yreat air o^ peace and trancpulUty aliont the place, which 
arost* tVoin the' fact that the warders in the yalleries, who ^aw 
evervtliine:, would alh»w nc) noise. And thev were rieht, thr 
noise and trainpiillity are stranee lied-fellows. It must have 
been ^cmietliiny of tliis kind that fascinated Ihilph Fitch, an 
English merchant, who at firmuz was kindly (jtfered a free pas¬ 
sage to (ioa to explain matters, and is now liere in free quarters 
ill this year of grace IdSd. If we remember lightly, he—like 
Earun TreiiLk elsewhere—found the place so comfortable, he 
wouldn’t ec)me out. ‘‘ If I only once got to England, how hap}>y 
.should 1 b(‘ to come out again. Oh, gentlemen of England wln> 
live at h<am3 at ea'^e, you little know the comforts of the 
ImpiisitLoiL’' 

1 read further that tlie ailments (.'f the inmates are carefully 
attended to, that the ImpU'^itor with his secretary and interpre¬ 
ter—how (;onsiderate !—comes twi(?e a month S]tecially to iiKpiiiv 
about tlu'iii. I nau'Vel at tlu.^ ventilation of the cells. The 
doors are kept wifle o[ien to e^'el■v breeze that blows every 
morning fiuia G to 11. Sanitation i< a perfect luruhl. The 
etceteras are cleared out once in four days. Eenienilier this i- 
IbSd. The eating hours are far in aalvance of any other town 
in Imlia. Breakfa-t at <1 a.nn, dinner at 11 a.m., and suy'per at 
4 p.ru. Xo wonder peopk* who liave lieen in tlie civil jail- 
jireter tiie Impiisitioin Then diitoi, ih_i are not numor<.)iw 
sometinif.^s one did not ot/cur for -lO'cimI year>. l)esides, there 
was no rea-oii for your b(_dng burned alive. The alternativo 
was alway- open to you, to cr>nft*-s (dnktianity, in which ca-e 
you were only stimigled, ju-iifying the old saw, confers and br 
hanged.” Tlie bu-ine-s atcerwards wlis merely secondary and a 
matter d’ ibrni, perfei tly ])ainle-s, and re([uired no di-play ot 
fortitude, for hre or water is all tlie -aine to a dead man : ami it 
did not matter if your sliiiibone-, earrietl by a lot of guy< in 
Wooden Injxes, rattled at the tail of proee-sicuis for a eeiitiny 
to come. I know Dellon t tells dilferently to all thi-^. but he 

* The Li-t 0(M e/z/o in Felcuaiy, ITTo.— ^L<'rof>j ^ 

X«» vein her, IS'ao. 

t The Sieur Delh'Uey Aoiunut ^[f las I f'j flit lAbt Indiis, Eae. 

tioui^l. Loialuii, 1008. 
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lived a century later, and I do not l>elieve I)ellorL in many 
things. 

To speak seriously. At the trial there was no exliibition of 
the rude instruments and eoar<e enginery of perseeiition to 
liaiTow the ])Our Some fools in Scotland in the seven¬ 

teenth century tried this, hut it only turned out, to U'^e their 
<i\vn language, “ an indulgenct* to tender con.^cieiice^.'’ You 
renieiiihtu' OIJ MorfuHfn and tlie never-to-he-fjrgotteii scene 
when Hugh IMachriar, iMaekail, ^tood ])efore the judges in 

tile High Court of Coiniui''sion. .V eiiiiisr)u curtuiu was with- 
ilrawn and revealed the grim mani})ulator at an oaken table, 
laid out with the horribh^ apparatus of toiture, rack, boot, and 
tliuiiib-crew, and that, as Sir l\hilt(U' t<lls tliougli a toucli i»l' 
natni’(‘ brouglit the l»lood to iMachriark elioek, lie gazi‘d at tli(‘ 
apparition witli conipO'^ure, So cluni-y wiu'e tlie^e old work- 
mmi, Lauderdale and iMackenzie^ in (lealing vuth lu'H-tics. 
They had nut learned tlieir le-^ons at tlii^ ^eliooh Htu’e we act 
ditiereiitly. We draw a^idi^ ;i green talleta euitaiu and leveal 
—the cross. It leans aeain^t the tapc'^lrv on the walls, hnuiis 
hig, and stretches away up to tiu* gniineil rt.of '^ It is a ]»laf'k 
ero*.^,. Ye-, under tlii- (mlilriti tlte 'W'lrk i- d.iiac TIk^ 

Higli fouit<d‘ Coni7ni^-i<ai and tlie Jnijui-iLinn aiv m-ai'lv (•>!)- 
veitil'le term-. Jhn Loiiiigal 'U Si oilaiid, it i^ all the -anie. no 
matter under v.hat sky the (leed is dom*; tlu- palm-tree gioweth 
here, and ‘'the broom with its ta^-els on the lea ” yonder, but it 
does Hot alter the eternal nature ol thing-. Soon m n** tin* tuid 
ot the-e things is death—death not only to the ^'ictnll, but 
death to tlie prilitiiail system wiiieh iii>t cauglit in'ni, tluui 
iiieareerated liini, now tries him, and ^vill luirii liim. Yo 
Gtwerniiieiit. Ijc it Catlajlic or Trote-tant, 1/e it i\Iu-lim or Jlralj- 
nian, can e^igage in tliis waiTare witli iin}iu]iity. To rid hei-elf 
ef it was the salvation ot Scotland, to continue in it was the 
dooiu of Portugal. 


“Ac eiiliiig to a traUjtiHU cniorut ani"ha the luluihitaiits <1 (.ho, eveiy 
iLilivitlnal char,eed ^\itLhLiait d’ any iiieiiee a-j,ani-t the ratlahc 

lelieieU tlat^ol i'Lierc tlic (Oiailix, ^\]le!l ail a -ualeii a tlitnl aut'eared 
t-'ua-- thlMUgh hi-\\hele tiaum. He tiendled heiii head tn l'*er, and at 
hi-t drtit>])ed ou the creund, irica]ohle of tixing ids eye- i.n it auv 

luuie.'*'—Fonseca’s <iVg/ of Uoa, IdTS. 
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Oil the yesterday of 1583 Portugal wus a first-class power, 
and niigdit have stood against tlie world ; now none so poor as do 
Iier reverence. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Liiisclioten tells us that the iiuii-hliristiaii inhabitants of Goa 
h.id to leave the ti.nvn e\Ary e\'eniiig at sound nf tattoo, aial 
dared not practise their under pain 

-'f death. H(‘ argnes iiad conseijnences to tlie country that 
(jverv man serving under Tfisbon, from the Viceroy downwartP, 
has a tenure of only three years of ofiice, and hastens to mak(‘ 
the most of it. 

The (iujaratis and Bauyas are the most subtile merchants in 
the wlaile of India, The climate and coa^t thiitv miles north 
and South of Ghaul (which embraces Bombay) are more 
^alubiious tli.in el^ewliere. He states that tiie labourers and 
]>easants who have made }irnfession of Cliri-tiauity are little 
better tliaii the ^lagans, and that tliev })racti-e pagan rites by 
eonnivance of the Iii(|iiisiti>rs. 

In 15Sb) eonenbinage and bastardy had already done their 
work, for tlu* otB])ring of I’ortuguese fathers and native mothers 
are namedi and that of Indian fathers and >rtng'iies(‘ 

mothers (ifslii'i, 

(Jn tlie uiltivation ami tia/le in opium lie -fates tliar wldltj 
much of it comes froin .Vden and tlie Bed Sra,t the greatei }iart 
comes Iroiu b’.inibaia and the l)ekhan, meaning ni> doubt fioni 
the Malwa di^triet-tliroiiali the 1 >ekhaii.i He is ^ileiil. as far 
as we can gather, on its ex[)Ort to Phiiia, or of its fieing used 
by the (liinese. 


^ “ lhe<k*vt tit Kuregeaii civiliMitinii iii Central an 1 Snuth America 

Ea- Leeu Lii.tkieU niaiigy i^y the'*' lae-nzt a*-, lave relulol latijer t«> 

'Aerage it !<• tlie luaiaii IfVel.*'—IT. W. ICite- in StautEnLV i)hi< n! 

^ tnJ / Unt^ iji fit'il ISsg. 

t ‘'For ages ga-t TlicLes in Fgy}it ha- ^\itnes-ed the I'retluction of o]auiii. 
^ix centiuies agt> the suhstance was kmoMi in We-teiu Eiiiupe as (Jjnniti 
'!h'hdirifiu. De Quiuccy eoLsIdeis it the t'l Homer.**— 

tte, October ISST. 

i “ Hnarte Harho-a, loOl-lT, gives ogiuni as one of the prViurt- of India. 
In the vear 177*1 the Ka^r India Conyony took tne nion.-p,.ly oi opium into 
their own hands.**—Lo/'t <>f Lord ^Jiufttdjui IssT, p. d-EJ. 

1 ) 2 
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The sentence, written in 15S:3, may have binniti- 

cance for Scotsmen on the eve of St, Andrew's Day, for we have 
>een the antii|uity of tartan -ravely disputeiL Descriliing some 
cl<'tliS he says they are -'bizarre et semblable aux draps 
(bEcosse;” so the Tartan beats them yet, and wt^ slnnit /a>D/ o// 
(Jvrifs ! 


Ala imJjLowlLAL NoTi: oN LlNSein.riEN ([>. -3). 

Tlie bindiite and uhirdt pa-e- of letter-]m-s. witli the 

en''*'raviniO'^* in eo<>d ]>resei xaition, but our *-movtual 
tmemirs/' tla^ white-ants, have made tearful havoe* nf the 
nrn,j,uii>h at the eml of the volume before u^^. The bonk 

bnanls at lirst si^eht look in ea[iilal onhu', but inspeelinii 
di^elose^ the fact th.it in the end oim^ twn dn/eu bole-- ]iavt‘ 
iteeii hori‘d, as if with a uindel, tlirnu^ili the bnnk board, wliich 
is niic-eielith of an iiidi in tliiekin*--. (hici* thrnueli tld'> outer 
woik, thev hav(^ literally run lint, and round iinh's deftly nut 
nut, tlio si/o of a sixpeuco, are piufni'ateil tlii'oueli tlu' ma]is 
and a hundied paees nf lelier-[>re-«s. 1 he ///'/sm//, il‘ tliero i-- 

such a wm'd, lia\i* ap]_>.ireiLlly lairrowed imil litti ivd h<‘ie for a 
eeiituiv tlieur liiial .a.'hi'Weiueut bein- a ehii-m about twn 

inche- in diamnier .iiid half an iiicli d< t*p. In e inint abniu 
two feet Inti;^, rt‘pre-eniiiie amniiiiiiu srfua* tU tlie* <n>.i (frawlnrd 
MarktU nf thn-e* <lay-, iluw have '^]i:ired ueitliei a^o imr sex, and 
ptU’fnrme<l <leoa[atatinns nii liild.ibjns jud tlieir wiws whioh 
\vould ]ja\t.* a-lnni^lmd tla* Ini|ui^ilinu. Sn fnieiln and tindei'v 
was this jMjrtinii iA the work, that wn < la Dal not tniuli it. Eut 
the advent nf the^ eliief nf the ArLh.enluniLal Lte]>arliaent. 
who is Uiueh aceustniued tn deal v ilh ruin'- in their last 
staee nt docoin[>o-'itinii, rdieved us ot tlii-- res])oii->il)ility, and 
he boldly disiiitngrated the ^liattiavd sheets whiihi have bum 
bo ritidled ly thn ^hnt ot tlie enemy, When the defeat ma]) 
was spreod nut by the Indian aiitiyuaiy, it Inuked like tin* 
tiaii of DuunLdo-, or let us say, as it is the u ork of a Ilollandei. 
like the English ensi-ns taken by \'an Trump, wliich are liuii ;4 
up in iintterdaiii ( atliedrah ftiir zeal was regarded. There on 

* Since this vas vaitteu we iearu thiu tiie luixjiaet ^va^ all rioiie in six 
months. 
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the faded and battered surface lay the name of our dear old 
Boinlauii, not itself dim or tarnislied, ]>nt strou.e’ in the vigoiii* 
of perpetual youth, her castellated battlements looking out on 
the Arabian Sea. With half the kingdom of Eisnagar eaten up, 
this was something to be thankful fur. There is no eonfirniation 
here of the Portuguese name of Bund-Baliia ever having been 
given to our city. The date is 1594 on the margin of this map, 
which descrilies the geographical knowledge of 1583, and is the 
earliest record of the city we are aware of. The towns along 
tlii.s coast are Pamaom, ])aiiixno, Pa^aim IMaim, ]]oni]>aim, 
Chaul, l)anda, (hideciin, J)abnl, P de Yitere, Zaiiguizaia, 
l)ebetele, Cintapore, which we leave our readers to identify. 
r>haroch and Cambaia are north of l)ehli, but it does not 
matter. 

In the pictures, we may add that, while there are many Euro- 
])eans and Xatives consuming strong drinks, there is unt a 
single trace of tohduo'^ or other smoking iiidiilgenees,—conhr- 
mat ion if any were needed, that Ihrleigh’s discovery came after¬ 
wards, and found its way from America. 


AlUEXDIX.t 

Tu 102'"; the T!tells] 1 , with rlie Dutcii, ^eize^l ilie of Bombay on 

tliL' IMalabar Coa^'t iiuia the atuenese, but for unexplained rea-jf-'n 

iiiiniediately abandoned it. 

Anioiie tbe preserved in the i^[lllTaly Alaiiiiej Department 

of the Tialia C^frioe are the of three Ein^U'*hiULii pre>eiit the 

occa-ion above naerred to: and, a^; they are the eaihest Enahdi nutices ot 
Ttjmbay, I extract at leuyth tlio entries ivlating to tid'- ub:^cllre and luu-- 
fur;;otteii, but, to all ‘‘Dnck>,'’ dee]>ly interesting event :— 

A. From Anth'eu: Wurdru's Journal in Me WtUL'ini :—lG2d. Oct. Id. 
In the nioringii stor'd in and ankred and landud of y" Kingles and the Duthe> 
sum 400 meane at the leaUe and tocke the forte A* casell and the towne, ami 
Sett tire of It and all the t<nvne, and all the liowesem [liou-eii, he., ]ioU^e>] 

* “Tobacco was intn.'duced tej Eticipe abuut l.-AO by a Dutcli inerebant, 
who ofiered the plant to »]uhu Xie<'t, Ereneh envoy to rortimal .”—and 
D«e/7efc, Xhivemher, IbiST. It came frum Euro['e ti> the Dekham and fmm 
the lE-klian it was intiodncetl at tljecuiirt of Akbar ab'-iir I'lOt • M‘e a cnrham 
account uf this by A>ad Beg in Elliot's Ilistoiij i>f India ^ vi,, Ko-lbT, aDu 
Cunf., liai. Anfi^iuarid k fd4. 

t From tsir George Y. Biulwuod's lU})rinttd lUjjort (IbCOj of (dl Bodhth 
at tilt India. UtticL) pp. 214, 13. 
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tiioralinutos, tie pL‘|X‘U b< iiig all niii away that nijit and tic<I caray away all 
tlie best cunIeteie^ [c(aiiiiiuJitic''] levtan liothtaii hurt trashe. 

“ Uct. 16. In tliL* na.'ringen we >ete Mvle.” 

P>. J^l’Oul JtJin T ton S JfOlf'nO^ ill fliC DlSCOt'’ I'lJ: — (let. 16. 
Thi'> 16th (lave wc and the w'h<lt> ffleete both of English and Dtich vent iut^ 
Jluiiibay and came ttj an anckor in 6 iathain, one 2'ointe bcaieinge W.X.W. 
p coini asse, the other tr.S.Wh, the one 6 mile ut, the othei 6» leagus ui; thi^ 
w'as in the entiinee of the Laibur. 

‘Mlet. 14, llii'>6aiewe went witli tliewh»»le IHeete in luitlier, la .ire .i 
.s'nall towne oi ^ illaue, wlieie tlieie were IVatinealK. 3Ve(‘ aiiekured and 
lode a mile of, in 6 ladd,, one |.(iint p eoin]i, beareinge IV.S.AV. .I mile of the 
other (fi,' h \V. >ome h ha. ot. IVee caim* ^"e neere the Towne with two 
ofoni '>hi[*y'> tliat w(.e di'uiu^ tin in ad awMve with onr eieat oidnaiice, viz. 
the IMmii K.e c-f the Ihi.;h>h, and \' 3Iauritiii^ of the Dnch. In >-ah‘tie we 
landed our nan on -hoie, wIkjo yill.iducd the Towne, and set their hou^t ^ all 
ou file w'idi then ifort neeie the water .*>:de. Yea, we st.iiih' theio the Loth 
d.aye daxinge ad the .^toyle that 2'< '"'ihhe we eotihl, bnt we eott nothingc to 
sj'eake of hut vittualh Soe when wee had diune all the h.iriiie we eonid, the 
15th daye m the eiiening^wi e gott oui iiien abuijial leaiieinee* the Towne on 
tiro, and 

“The 16 daye in the naaneinne wl/en the winde earn o) >]iom-^ wre wave i 
anekor, and went of to m_u aeahi." 

E. I I'oiit Joii'i'f ii'iJ ni Lhsi.nrf,i’}j .—“ JiajO. (let. l.>. 

llie l-'.th we went into the ]ki\e and Kuade A\^'‘.;ut the .-takev^ .i^ v<-u nia\e 
.'^ee in the dnalt follow me, 

" 1 i e 11 rh tlio IMoi ^ A i) I 6 it(di shii ] - X'.t nt in meie tho el tale how>>‘ 
tolattd aeayn^t It, in W’ hatttiaei] of the M-i > (.nuiam e litr; tia-xinir 
diaie '.ve atimett'j'.'iJ nien Enen'iie and ItiitLli aial hunt ad tiieir kittionij'. 

li''j Low "e''.111*i te?' ke the eu ate liow'^o w ij ba>'^e> [^■'ome deiionnujrjoij 
ot eannon nnknown to ine] ot lira''''e A uue bake>r [>aker, he., liLeialU, *a 
haw'k,' 7 a 'hnoUiinatiijii ot ej.nuou] oi iiou. 

“ The loth ad our miu eiuhaik'taed a]>iu>rde the beiiia > ndav in 

tlic e\Liiiiie, and lelte the meate how^e w wa^^ boaih a w,uehoW'^<g ,i tiiow. 
audaioite, all atlie huiuing w’‘* inaiiy (/thei g'odi how x-s toeethei w'’- tw>' 
ijywc frigate'^ not yett tioiue the stucke- nor fully ended ; hut tluw h.iddi 
caned awaye ad then ticanir and all thing- of any udlue, fur ad wvre nind. 
aw aye hefoie out iu< ii laial.^d.’’ 


* After Piince iMaurke ot Holland. 

t Profe.''tor ^lax Mtilh.r has anted out in hk Lcrfures on Lon^juny [6110 
series, IbOl, \\ ‘J6d] irjw' on the decline of faleom v the names of tin* hirdn 
usctl lu tliat .sjioit w'ere transpired to hieirms. Thus, the “ininkrt " to*,]: 
Its name fiom the dui[7)led [‘Aniiscatus’’] sfiarrow haw’k. In Italy this llrdt 
[ferzilh'] g.ive the name ot tn'ztrohj to the pistol, and iu France to the socrt, 
or, in English, saktr, a gun oi whieh theie wire three dcuommattons, earrviun 
shots weighing lespeetively 4, 6, and 'J pounds. 
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David Davies’s plan of the island and liarbour, just referrel to, is iiven 
belowwith Sir Henry Morland's ideutidcations (indicated by type numeral") 
on the ilap, viz :— 

1. Bauilara: Bassein is twenty miles away, and in his small vessel be 
would not be able to see it. 



”Tlie Ifttt.rs B B is the Bay : f is the T<aMi: Bf/ tlic ilirco rivta*", tin* B>> 
(Road) is ls\(> lorks, one I'tith sides i-* one *11011 snl*-) 'SViirre the sreiu ot 
ibo aneliors (is\ Wo rode boforo the ereat hen^e withnut (outride) the ^t.lkes. 
AMiere the i\ooil {is), i- the i^lainl. The biLdier ^r^at pyramid is a oa"the a" 
Wo think, UJ 1 in tho lanil. Tlio left* r C ly tiie en at ti*e i" <i li* rniitaih 
The lett*-r 3/i" a iiiniia"tory. and tli*‘ little town of ei^tjohn ('' eitizoii) hou-. > 
bt twixt it and the wood. Whore tho letter / (is), there were a *h')ZLU fri^'-ato" 
riding. The letter A' o\er 1> i"s* in is a uunnory.” 

The accompanyin^H map is leduced Ironi *>ue kin<Uv su].].lied by Sir 
George AI. Birdwood, but to it aie adile*! ret'ereuces t'!) the ideutiticati"!!" 
supplied by the late Sir Henry AlurUuid and James AI. Caia['bel], C.S,, LM.lb 
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2. Maliini Fort. 3. Worli Furt. T, 4. MaLiiu Fay ami Creek. 

5. iWculla Flat>. G, Xavara Hill. 7. Cljaudni Hill—‘‘Ci-^eeii ot Mara- 

thas’ Cattle.’’ 

S. Fir Point. \K Thana Creek to Fassein. 

10. (Davit's' Troniliay old Cliurcli: inav have Leeii a Herniita;re. 

11, Idne ot Fer-'ik IIilK. 12. Fiuiiiel Hill. 13. P>utcliei'& ivlaiid. 

14. Elephanta Dhii'l (may liave had a huildim;^ oii it : st*iiie niiii'? re¬ 
main, hut the sketch is exacth^ the same the tower and tree on Futthei's 
Dland). 

lo, Panwel Fiver. IG. {M) Karanja Hill : ruins still exi-t. 

17. Oyster Fock. 1>. Iv^'iaha Point, Pr'-nus Fe< [\ Pa, (di.it Karanja. 
20. Pui Idver. 21. Tiail IvmF. 22. ( F) Hiah lan-l (.f Tnal. 

23. Kaiiilari or Klienery Nlanh. 24. iMalai'ar Point. 

2o. Mahalak''hiiii and Fieach Can^ly. 


>11 11 . Moriaml's letter to the autiua', date i Apiil 3 m 1 , 1 > 01 , may i-e heie 
niven;— 

‘‘To one who haslo^ ktal at tlie siuioumlinas I have Ihr the la-r tlnrtv- 


iiine yeaiSj the -ev(‘ial \ i( w> e. .me (|mte l.imiha]’. Da\io Da\ must 
liave made iii> sketCm paitiv horn two viz. at anchor m the haibour 

jImI when sailing oil tlie I’oit, a little n.'iih. an.i iniia ipall}' iiom the lattei 
point, pioha l)lv at anciioi nil \V«a h or hi la lilt shim, tor thm p.u t of tin ‘ view 

exaet. I senhi\nu a modi in (hair w itli mai nmal sketeh, to c* .m]>are the 
two, ainl it is exaetly a- I u iioni mx y.ieht a short time hai k. 4’iie 
inteipietatiou ot the OIS. i" e.viilhnt. i lliinh', howe\i r, m the hrst ])ara- 
;aia[']i the authoiV woks slioind he ‘wleo* \e lille'^’ (the woid u-iudl\' 
enijlnyeil anionc'^t sa'lc^ 1.,! ‘ nt \n aiielim./ 4 In* y/n/o s oi tin- 

anchor‘d are .nso teinn o the ‘ j.idm-,' riid an i i--(‘ to hk- point-. 

1 quite aciee with VO-I tiiat ‘ 1 ' kind-' the Pvi uha I hit-. Tin-ie i^ nn 
douht that theeieck iiom Olahim F.i_\ < .m.e out to the we-t oi Sal-ette and 
hi tween it anhi >euii. >inu miL^r l.aw I, i n ,01 is,,iiid—m lact a part ot tin.* 
1 liana C1 et k loi me 11 \ i aino o ■ w n to tj’e■ i ^r oi >.i]-* t te, hi i w (i n Pi 1 i*01 nt 
and Gieeii I-lanhl, and xsa- milv -^t-i-ped hv tlie Chimhur can-eway—tliis 
current -L'.uie'l tin- FLCiihav toi‘-h.'le, and it- iaixmu heen -topp^i] aienuiit-. 
Ihr tae annual -ihinc U[) m riie noith-we-t pait of the hapH-ui, now and lor 
veal- hai ic odurnii'c hitwi-n Ma/acou (euiiectlv -pelt ‘ Mm li-qawn—-a 
n-hma viUaqe) aiMi Pii puinr. 


“ it iias heen a \eiy mteu -tma ^rm.v, now rliat I have iiao tmi" to ao into 
tlie ihm tiiornu-hly,and 1 am qiute satislieei \ on im.v oepeiei .m thea< cui.e-y 
'4 my oehmetioiis. Hlma Mokland." ^ 
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CHAPTER lY. 

Bombay ^Iarriac^e Treaty. 

‘‘ llie rortLiL;all') liavt: Lliuuj^ed us it seenib on the Island ut Bomhay.’’ 

The train of cireunistancus wliicli ended in tlie establislnnent 
of tile Bhiulisli in Bonilniy is certainly as MY)nderful as anytliine 
on record. A ^I’ou]) of grey-headed sinners living in London, 
and another grouj;> living in Lishoig decree that the island of 
Bombay shall constitute part of a dowry of a Portuguese girl 
who shall marry Charles II., King of England. The island is 
iLbdUU miles away, and none of them have seen it, except on 
the mapA It does not matter. The deed is done, and, 
sayeth the clown in the circus—'"Here we are ! ’’ 

Yliat v'e were bound to receive was Tangier, Pjrunliay and 
£dU(j.OOO. Tangier nearly fell into the hamls of the i\roor-. 
We ultimately received B(>m])ay vuthout its depeiidemdes, ami 
the money payment dvdiidled down to £200,OOd in liills, with 
some l)ills of lading of sugar and coifee cargoes t*.) be lealised in 
London. It is i elated that shortly after tliis time a gibbet was 


“ Cue er t Wo luetk’ctual altemi'tb wore luade in loai, during the pro¬ 
tectorate of Oliver Crnniwell to get pt.>s^e^''ion ot it (see Oliveira Mai tin-, 
IlUtortci dt Fui'tixjal, Libbon, lb7U, p. llip. It is therefore strange that 
the Earl uf Claieudon, who was Lord Chancellor, and in fact Kings Prime 
Minister, hut wdio-e gtogiaphical attainment- do not seem to have been ot a 
high Older,slnaild write thus :—‘and fur ever annex to the Crown of England 
the island of Bombay, with the t<avn and ea-tles therein, which aie within 
a very little distance from Biazil’ (Clayton's I'trso/fd Alti/ioirs, London, 
Ib.j'y vol. in, p. Ibp.) In spite of the seciet aiticle of the treaty, ot wliidi 
1 shall speak here alter, w'hich proiiii-ed the aid of Great Britain again-t the 
Butch, the oi>pnMtiein of the inluihitants to the eessie>nis a-crihed by Tei.xeira 
Binto (Yei/iO/’m5, Xova-Goa, Ibdb, p. lOB) to the eliherenee vt religion. But 
this was not the only reason,"—fMr. Da Ctmha at Bombay Asiatic buciety's 
Meeting, 11th March, lb87). 
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erected at Lord Clarendon’s gate Ity the populace of London, on 
which was printed— 

Three sights to be seen— 

Dunkirk, Tangier, and a barren Queene/' 

For anything we were the better tliey might have added 
“ Bombay (dreen,’’ without injuring the rhyme or rrui^on ot the 
innuendo. And had the puhlie known mucli as we know now, 
it would have ])een tliere. TIu.^ wliole^ l)usim'ss wa< a ]»ure 
swindle. At this very moment there lay in the strong box of 
hlarendon a secret article (4* the marriage treaty, tin* rxi'-teina* 
of wliicdi was carefullv concealed from tin* ]ad die, ]>y wliicli, in 
coii’^iideratioiL of the<(* fort'> and tlie gold that fell into tin* la]) of 
Barljara Lalnier, we were hound neck and heel to tiglit the 
battles of roitugal tliiough thick and thin in India. In tliis 
wa\g without our con-eiit Ijtdng a'^ked or given, v'ei’e our live^ 
and liberties signed away. Huna* and iMacaulay <lou] itlcss knew 
of this s(*cret article, but neither they nor Jatiies l\lill allude to 
it, and it i^ strange tliat l\lackiiitot>]i, vdioni wi‘ (daini as a 
Loiid)ay man, jia^^'^es it o\er in siltaa e. We aie indebted to 
Liuce, the paid and })aimta]<ii!e annalist of the Ihi'^t India 
roiiipany, for "card line out tla* detail^ whicli we now give, wit 1 1 
the regret that sucli a di-'grae(‘i’ul dot ument should ^mudu<‘ ene 
page of till* Ili-tory of Kiigland Had, tla* ,-tale-men of Doitugal 
been -trniig enough to exa'd it- -lij iii hit ions (tliey soon liecame 
etft.*te), or ha(l our relation- vilh Ilollanil remained the <ame a^ 
they were when the treaty wa- -icTnal. we wi.uild have -eeii a 
new and >tartlinu evelutiou of e\ent-. The i‘onngues<_* in India 
apjiarently si ion knew of it. A^dlen haid ])res-ed by the INLiratha- 
at La-sein. in ITOlf they sent a wail acro-s the vater. But our 
tender mercies were cruel. On the security of some old brass 
guns and church plate, a imbrue collateral security, wi* advanced 
them Ifs, Oo\'ernor Horiiliv knew of this .s^c/'A treaty, 

and refers to it, for in when they again a-ked assistance, 

he refused it, and told them to pay us the money already due to 
us. We are indeed toLI by a recent historian^ that this bund 
of alliance or marriage treaty is the foundation of all our 
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territorial possessions in tlie East Indies, and remains imbrokeii 
to the present day. We are sorry to hear it, and don't beliete 



EOMCAY CAslLE GATEWAY, 181*1. 


it, as far as this secret article is concerned. Eoth lawgiver and 
historian unite in ccmnion to treat it as a dead-letter and 
consign it to oblivion. 
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The foundation of English dominion in Bonihay lies in tlie 
11th article of the Mfirrunje Treaty, concluded 23i‘d June, IGGl, 
between his Majesty Charles II., King of Great Britain, and 
Alfonsus YI., King of Portugal. Here it is :— 

AFtTICLE XL 

That for the better improvement < 'f the Englusli interest and commerce 
in the East Indies, and that tlm King of Great Lntaiu maybe better enabled 
to asbi^t, defend, and pruteen the subjects df the King ol Turtugal in those 
parts, from the }>ower and invasion of the States of the United Provinces, 
the King of Portugal, with the assent and advice of his Council, gives, 
transfers, an<l by these presents, grants and ronfinn>, to the Kim: ol Great 
Britain, his heirs and successors, fur ever, the praU and island of Bonihay, 
in the East In<lies, with all tlio rights, ^aofU"-, teiiitories, and a['piirtenances 
what‘'oovcr tliereunto helonoing, and, together with the income and re\enne, 
tlic direct, fail, and absolute dominion and soveri ieiitv of the said i>ort, 
idand, and premises, witli all their loy.ilties, fieely, lully, entirely, and 
ol>uliitely. Ue also covenants and giants that the <piiet and ]>ea) eable 
po^se-'sion of tlie same >s]]all, vith all convenient speed, ]»e lieely and e]fe<Uu- 
ally dclivercMl to the King of Great Britain, or to tlu* ]ierNoiis tlieieto 
a[)point<:d by the said King of Great Biirain, tor lbs u-e, in pursuance ot 
this eession, the inhahitants (d tlie '•aid i-Iairi (as subjects of rlie King of 
Creat Britain, and under liis soveieignty. Mown, juri''dietioig and 'j.overii- 
ment) lieing permitted to remain there, and to enj^y tie* fiee cxeiei-e ot 
the Pornaii Catholic religion, in the same manner a^- tliev do at pre-enr. 
It heing always understooil, as it is now drejaitil, once for a’l, tliat the ^ame 
legulation shall be ohs»‘ive<l ha* the exerene amt ja-e-ervatio]! of the Ponian 
< athulic religion m Tangier, and all other places which shall be ce<le.l and 
delivere<l by the King of Portugal into the po^ws^ion ot the King ot Crreat 
Britain, as were stipulated and agree^l to on the surrender of Dunkirk into 
the hamls ot the Eimdi-h; and avhen the Kiim *a Guat Britain shall smd his 
tleet to take possession oi the said p^rt and i^lantl ot Bombay, the English 
-hall have instructicam to treat the subjects of the King of Portugal, 
throughout the East Indies, in the nio-t triendly manner, to hed]> and assist 
them, and to protect them in their trade and navigation there. 

T]h,^ Trudy of Stu motw ond Ddtcu-y ti> IIuiii]:direy Couke* un 
the IStli redjruary, 1003, was iiueartliLHl a (quarter of a century 
ago from the archi\es of Goa by Major T. B. Jervis. Tiiis 
treaty was signed in a large house of the Lady Donna Ignez 
iMiranda, widow, elsewhere designnted the lady proprietrix of 
Bombay, and possessed of the manor riglit thereof. It was 
never ratified by the sovereigns (d‘ England or Portugal, lint 
constitutes the public deed by which before witnesses we took 
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ot the porr and island of Bonihay. It is a document 
<>t aiuiijuo [>hra^o<do^y, and ;auards against the possihiliry of 
mistake to who (jnike by infonniiig pu'^teiity that 

IInni]>hivy (.ouke’s name in the Spanish and Portuguese lannuaue 

wnuhl ]>e Inoft'i <'ooke. 

hnmuilnti absolutely, /b\ to Iiold and to have, does not exist 
in it, for it'^ fiisst riglit, tlie right of taxation, we mean beyond 
what the Portuguese tluaight proper, is 'lenied to us. We onlv 
give the 

IXSTCOIEXT OF rOS^FSSIoyr. 

was accordiiiirly uiven and delivery made of the port and idand 
<d r>'*Uii(ay, which cumpuhend>, in teiTituiie“5 the vilLijses of Mazagun, 
Pandl, Worlee, We., aud the ^>aid Governor Humphrey Conhe accepteil and 
reodved the ^aiiie in the name <>t hi> Serene Majesty the King uf Groit 
biiMiii, in the manner and iunu laid d'ovu in the iustructimis from the 
Vicenty, Auttimn do Melh» e Castro. By all and every declaration, clause, 
and erudition in the slid iii'^truLtion^, which are fully ex}ne''^ed and declared, 
lie ]*n*mi>ed (iii the name <if hi> Majesty the King of Great Britain) t»> 
alude: and, saying, a^>urmg, and [(uuni^uig m) to do, he ti'ok per^t-nally 
posM‘^Mou the said p^it and inland uf Bomhay, walking thcTcii[»on, takina 
in ins hands earth and '>h'iie> thereof, entering, and walking iipnii its 
hastiMii^^ .md ])i‘rtMiimng luUor like act", which, in light woie nece""arv, 
witimut any impediineijt tn (MnitradiLtiMn, (pnetly and piMccahly, that hi" 
Ma|o"ry the King of Gicat Biitain niicht have, ['H""C^", and hecorut n,a"rt_i 
yd"<) hi" hoii" ainl "UC('C""Mr"') uf tlic "a.d i"lanil. 

And tlu‘ inhahitants therv'f, gentlumcu and prnprict'ax i.f e"mte" vitiiri 
tin* c’rcuit and territories of the "aid i"land, who now pay fora" to the Kiim 
<‘ur Ma"tcr, >hall pay the >aiiie henceforth to hi" ^raje"ty the King <>f Great 
Britain. And the same L. M. de Va"CnncelLi", S. Alvaies ^figo^, andt the 
<>o\fUior Ilum['hrry Cooke, have oidered rhi" in^tiumeut to he diawn up, 
and c-t[«it^ thoix'of uivon to parties requiring it, and that the sime "hall he 
regdsteird in the hook <'f the tower of Goa, and in that of the chaml er of the 
city of l>a."';ein, and of the factory of the ^aid city, and at all oaher "Uitahle 
places: and that the nece""ary deckuation> shall he recorded in those h<'>uk" 
that at all times may a]‘pear the manner in which this pO"^e^sion was given 
and tlehveiy made. And a^ they thus ordered^ this puhlic instrument to he 
pre[iaied, they, the said 1.. ^Feudies de Va^ciuicello':, Wc. Wc., have }>nt their 
name^ thereto in testimony of their having maile the saidi delivery, and the 
Governor Hum[direy Cooke, his, in testimony of iii'^ having accepted posses¬ 
sion, Wc., Wc.—(Signed) Axtontio IMoxtieha de Fc^xseca, 

Xotary Puhlic of the city of BaS"ein, A'c.* 

^ Pro<'( 0 (Unijs of the Bi>nihinj (ito<fi'aijhu:al Pe^Oit fhe Landti^ 

Ttnuns of JJoi/ihay, by T. Warden, Esip—Communicated by ^Major 1. B. 
Jervis, 
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The Sfcrd T/v/-////was of course an article of the Marria^^e 
Treaty. It is thus described 1*y Eruce, in his Annuls of thr 
Ead liifJirt Cohii^onif, voL ii., page lbr> : J‘,y the secret article 
of tills treaty the King of England obliged himself to guarantee 
to the King of Portugal tlie possessions of that crown in the 
East Indies; and to mediate a peace between Portugal and the 
States-ircneral, with the object that the respective possessions 
of the two nations in that quarter miglit l>e ascertaim^d, and 
then explained that Amnhl f]i,' d.iicrul /v/Vnc fn nf 

Silrli thr Kt lOf H'onJd (niiilntf Ji/\ fnj'rrs fO/fJ jJ < t f s fn 

rOnlpd tin' Atofr^-(it nrr<if fn (urtiJr fn f]n^r ('niohfinil'-y omt f<t 
nltft/l,) r^dififthii! to fhr dt'iiir,} rf Pnrfoifnl of s/frh l^nrf>fifnj ^r 
Xt ffJrni t nf'^ 1 1 ). fhr Eosf Iinhr<, n^ fin' Eitfrh rilufhf /// fn 

fhl'< f/‘Cl ft If hri'n/ili f if nf. ’ IliO ItallCS ai’G OUl'S. 

fjur readers fiom this will see that if we have occasion to deal 
hardlv Avith the Portuguese in the seventeenth century, tin* 
English rrovernnnmt of the same })<‘rio(l is not a whit ]M*]nnd 
them in this: that they knew thi‘ right and did t]u‘ Avrong 
When Ave came ill 16112 to take over this precious dowry the 
IVutugue^e Avould not uive it to u-. We expecteil tlie i'-lands, 
but tliey held on to tlaaii lilvo-' eaam death; Ave askeil b)r 
Ivolabn, but it av.is then :ni i'-land, and av(* dare not toiicli it. 
Sahettc*, Trombay, Karanja, Elepliauta, Putcher. and Hog 
Islands A\'(a'e all in the ^amo c.itogorv.^ AVe all know tliat in 
consequence of this olistinacv 4 (h) Knglislimen wmv loft to ri)t 
on the barren isle of Anjidiva. Tlii- Avas tin* fir-t prieo, tla* 
original purcha^oncjney of Pombiav. It Avas a gba<tly 
infeftnieiit. The island of Bombay Avas really then of veiy 
little Aailue, and an idoa may be formed of its resour<'es from 
the hict that AA'e had a ditliculty in raiding at tir^^t an annual 
revenue out of it of £2.^00, and so late as 172t> wt‘ let the 
whole of Alalabar Hill on lease ( to a cow-feeder avc })re-ume) at 
a ivntal of Ps. and the island of Kolal>a at a ]>ro])(,»rtionat(* 
amount. It aax'I'- fix' huAiovr that attracted our attention, and 
the vain attempts we made in CroiiiAvcdl’s time to get 2)os-.es-ioii 

* ‘‘We haA'e reason to concluiie, Sal^iUte, with the ^mall arliacGiit was 
ceded to the (.’rovru by the Alairiaue ('ontract between King (’hades tlie 
Second and the King I'f rortagal.*’—Williaui Hornby to Hnvernor-Gencral 
and Council, Pec. dl, 1771. Buinbaij page liOf, ISSo, 
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<>[ it sliow that there were men even then, with no Suez Canal 
looming in the distance, who foresaw that Bombay, from itb 
geograi>hical position, was destined to become the key of India. 
What is now the city must have been a very poor place wlien 
the Portuguese came to it in lo32, for our late Chief Justii'C. 
Sir Michael We strop}), tells us that it is not even mentioned 
111 the Treaty of Bassein, made that year in favour of the 
Portuguese, and Dr. r)a Cunha tells us there was only one 
native village, that of Kalbadevi, on the island.! We })resume 
he exce})t3 Walkeshwar, which must have had a gathering of 
holy men round it for centuries and accommodation for many 
pilgrims who came to it from tlie iMalabar Coast, and it is not 
mentioned in IIum}>hrev Cooke's Treaty of Surrender. 

The hcad-(}uarters ot‘ the PortuguC'^e in the Konkan was at 
Bassein. It was there the Genei’al of the Xorth resided and 
not ill Boml)ay, where we will siip})Ose there was little room for 
colonial enter})rise or few incitements to it. Be that as it may, 
the dominion of the Portuguese over Bomliay, when we came to 
it, had la^tctl one hundred and tliirty years, a }ierioil am])le 
enough to see what stulf they were made of. The world knows 
tliat it wa'' not a good dominion. It })iodueed nothing and ha> 
h‘ft u> uotliing, t‘\copt a ])ortion cjf tliat wreck of humanity that 
still lit rtj stranded on tin* ^hore^ of Western India. So far a-^ 
Pomfiay is efUicerned there is nothing to show that the 
I^)rtugue'^e, armed as they were with all the lights that 
sovereignty implies, were here. Xeither road, nor bridge, nor 
a<|iu*duct, nor tank.! The vestieos of their dominion havt* 
Ifas^ed away com}iletely as did tho'^e of the Vandal" in 
Africa.§ AVhat we fell heir to Ijy the Treaty of lllGl. when 
Cooke took over the i^^laiid in on his own res])oiisibiliiy. 

* 2-1 th June, 

tAt Am.uic S'ciety, July, ISsl. ‘‘l-n.inloy Castle conM-'ts ui a 

bastion, nntliiii'j; more than a platfam, the lortihed jJace being fuui-sMed, 
ab<tut ten walking eaces each side. The \illage ut llombay is a small thing : 
has eleven rt>rtugiie"e laniilies and vith the blacks make u}> a Ibrc* ot 
seventy museputcers,’’— O' Chro/n^tn ilt iii., 230, <10, ipioted by Pr. 

Pa ( imha. 

i We must except part o{ the gateway and a portion of tlie lower pan oj 
the adjoining wall at tlie ai>enaL 

§The same in Atrica. ‘‘The Portuguese have occupied extensive settle¬ 
ments along hundreds of miles of coast on each side of Alrica lor more 
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an<I with all the haniperin^Ci' con(Iiti(.'ii3 which we afterwards 
repudiated, we will endeavour to show. Here is the inventory 
from authentic sources of what we actually received with the 
island of Bomhay :— 

1. A four S('|uare liouse, some i^art rif the Aalls of wdiich may 
still exist in the arsenal, and which afterwards hecame our 
fTOveriiiuent House. 2. The garden which surrounded it, 
verdant with slippere<I pantalooii'^, fardingole^ of frowsy women 
from Eurnpe, and the of '’the pampered jades of Asia.’’ 
2. Tour brass gun^. 4. A few lionses, interspersed among 
palm trees, kajaiied (f.c., roofed with the leaves of the palmyla 
palm) wliere the fat now is. f. A pi^pulation of 
nujstly fugitL^\‘s and vagahouds. <>. Beiiegade de-uits wlm 
fomented rehellion and endangered <air lives. 7. A new 
chapter in the ])hysieal history (if man, eiai-^apient on the 
rulers ’'levelling” down nnd not Imadling u]>. <S\ Half a 

(fizen rickety fiits, '-neh as w(‘ to-day tlu’ remains of on 
Thana eaeck. They crowned the kiudls (»t‘ iMahim, Beva, 
AVorli, Sion, Sitri, and ^lazagun. A (adonial (nivernment 
from Europe, hut without tlio law, tlie ])oli(M.*, or tla* r(liio;ition 
of Euro]»e, 10. ai-res of the ])(^st land ])aitiallv 

suhintapiul by tho and ero^ving nothitu hut ^ampldn*.^ 
11. A few lisheinieuk huts on Pon-avi Hill, and tlu^ villaues of 
Farel, iMahini, H (ali, and iMaz,igon. 12. The uiin- of an old 
-tone cau'-t'Way hctwetui Paird and Sion, a raaitalle '’ Ihidge of 
Sigh^f’ hiiilt as tin.* annali-t liath it “ out of iieiiaiiee^.” Eh 
A eliiiiat(-‘ three-lourtliN i.d" the \'iruloiiee of whieh vas owine to 
the inahility ot the '-otthu> tluun-t*lves to eom]uolii‘nd the llr<T 
principle-^ of ^^aiiitaiv -(dmiee ; a el mm to which liternlly diwa aired 
(ivery man and woman fiom England, and sacvitieed some of 

tiiau Uoo vow-. . .. U<-UU'V<* rlu'Ui tu>ui Atticji tn-iii"rro\s, am], \virli tin* 

excL’i'tii'iM'f a ftsv fiuv one Utaiefn ml tiaee "t tlaar .COO 

nf rule ^\ill tliev fmve V'clnnl theui."—li')>^YorTh Smith, XiutiKtuHi CCwOoo/, 
Dee. In'S?, page SLO. 

* “ ILilf way (1 'wne, 

Hangs one tint gathers -aiaphioj: 'IkM'UuI trade.*'— 

The sampliiie ^ f Tiyer and the ti.d-, ah'* tiiat (.'f Suakini nn tiie lied Sea, 
which m tinned to piotitaMe accounr, he a diiii'ieiit s}'ecie< from 

Shake-pcare'- -amphiie, ^\llILlL i> sa\inane'.>im, tk -hy in the leaf, ami uiake^ 
an aumirahle phkle. It ]< -till faindou >"me ol the most precq'it'»us rock^ 
on the sea coa.st of Scotland. 
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the noblest lives that ever came to Western India. 14, A 
huge quantity of fish and fishbones. They gatliered tlieni 
together in heaps and the land stank.” Tliis exj^rossivi^ seiiteiiru 
i^ taken from the revised and unrevised (did Testament, and 
descrii')es the condition of the Laud of Egypt after the great 
plague of frogs. Such was the Bombay portion of the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza.* 

Having now taken the gilt off the bride sc a ke, we fear that 
few of our readers will be able to recognise in this pictuu^ wit at 
Bombay has since become, the brightest jewel in tlie diadem of 
the Empress of India. 

It was in IGTo that Dr. Fryer, a member of the Loyal Society, 
suggested that out of all this scum there might arise another 
(dartliage. He was a far-seeing man, for among the long bead- 
roll of illustrious names on the page of Bombay history or books 
<.»f travels, not one among them all ventures to forecast tlu* 
greatness of the city or even hazards a conjecture thereon. 
Xavier,t Heber, Wilson ? 

I do not ask to see 

The distant scene, one step enough for me." 

And it was ever tims. Xot Aungier,:;: not Wellesley, n<it 
Elphiiistone, nor the eagle eye of Mackintosh wliich scans tlie 
destiny of nations, vouchsafes a single glance to revive th»_‘ 
fiagging courage of the plodding servant <.>f Guveinmeiit, or 
animate the hopes of the merchant or the missionary, who had 


* “Bright black eyes and a cheerful exprchbiun."— Safurd’iy Jan. 

issp. 

t Xavier sailed three times fioni Goa rbl rUaul to Bas-ein, once in loti 
and twice in 154 S. yio^t likely he sailed up our harbour and Tliana (’reek . 
but whichever w'ay he came and Aveiit—this refute or by the open sea, he wa- 
bound tu see ^lalabar Hill and Kolaba Boint, by whatever namc'^ they W'enr 
in his day. If he saw* anything ot Oloiubai, it Could only be a stick and red 
tiag on some }*u'’s tomb tluttering in tlie breeze— 

“Where shepherds once w'rre lioiiscl in homely shoiU, 

XWw tuw'crs within the clouds advance tlicir heads, 

Tliey viewed the ground of noiue's litiLrious hall. 

Once oxen low’d where norv the lawyrr» bawl.”— VlojlL 

f Auugier ceitainly woiked widl for the future greatue>,' mI Bombay, h.e 
(hir frj'fft Gor> t noi'y chap, xwiii., pp. 371, f. 

V'H.. I. i: 
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that mowed us clown before the reaper’s sickle, we lield our 
ground by sending out fresh men to repair disaster. In the 
dullest and most discouraging of times there was alwa}'S SLUiie 
advance. Sometimes floundering, but never despairing, our 
powers of endurance and administrative ability were tested 
to the very utmost. Tlie W(jrk, however, killed seven Governors 
in one generation—we mean in thirty years. dVe may aho 
tack on to this, one ambassador and one admiral. These were 
the (lays of darkness, when men’s hearts failed them for fear, 
and when the tumults of tlie people were like the noise of the 
sea and the waves roaring. It was then vre saw the sun set 
behind the Dutch fleet, which blocked up the view seawards and 
hung like a black thunder-cloud at the mouth of Back Bay. It 
was then that the great Mughal, or the Sidi for him, was batter¬ 
ing at the gates of Bombay Castle. Though the Dutch and the 
Mughal are now of little account, tliey were then about the 
strongest powers respectively in Europe and in Asia. The Dutch 
in the generation we speak of were the terror of the seas, had 
burned Sheerness and entered the Medway and the Thames: 
and Auraugzeb had insulted the majesty of England by tying 
the bauds of our envoys behind their backs and sending the 
Guvernor of Bombay about his business. 

But we survived it all. There was a providence that 
watched over tlie infancy of Bombay, and well did she stand 
her baptism of fire. By-and-by the great Augean stable was 
partially cleaned out and the Bombay climate became tolerable. 
Either good or bad, strong or weak as the party is tliat usetli it; 
like the sword of Skandcrbeg, She chased the pirates from the 


" Keigwiu's Bock’ on Helena, which was then in po^se'jsion of the Hut<‘h, 
aii'l hy scaling-huhh‘i*s made a most t^eriluns ascent over a hlaff still Lallcd 
‘Holdfast Tom/ Captain Mundeii advance<l from the oth'-T <i<Ie of tio‘ 
Inland and joinod Tvi^igwin. C>n seeing tliem the lUitch sLiiieii<it*ml. Captain 
Hmiiien left Keigwin as g'.jverniir of the i'^land. Ho ^oou atler, at his uun 
whh, rf'igned."—Melligs Hrltnn, tST.'). 

Keiguiu was in Bombay in lOTd. In 10^0 he was sent to command tlie 
military at Bombay, with a small remforcemcnt; he was to have ''In: shillings 
])er diem and to be third in council. (Jn BeLcinber iHth, the f<>it was 

seized by the troops lui'ler C'aptaiu Keigwin, in C'riiSLapieiue of rotreiicliment^ 
and rcductio.*.'^, and heM in the Kings name, leiioimcmg the auth-aity of the 
Couu'any. It was forcibly retained for nearly two years, and then given up, 
the insurgents having sti[)ulated for pardon.—Bruce's Aaanh. 

i: 2 
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sea and the Pindaris from the land."*^ By opening up roads 
B(mibay unlocked the granaries of Western India for her 
starving children, and hr clearing the sea of desperadoes the 
Indian Ocean became the property of all the nations of the 
^vo^ld. She did not wait for the trumpet blast of the Anti-Corn 
T.aw League, but cpiietly on lau' own acc<nint inaugurated Free 
Trade in 1812 during the Bare da Famine, f 

In terms of her first proclamation she became an asylum for 
all: many men came from the West with the seeds of religion 
and civilisation, the blessings of which are now apparent. 
They Avere Avelcome. Xot one of them was injured. During 
the long period we have held this island—and it is a blessed 
fact tu 1)0 able to record—no niau has sutfered death for his 
religbm. So perfect Avas the security of life and property that 
many of the settlers slept AAntli open doors and AvindoAvs.| At 
length AAmlls Avere found to be no longer necessary. They were 
a hundred years in building, and Avere demolished not by the 
hands of an enemy, for no enemy was eA^er seen within her 
gates. The same men (or their descendants) Avho erected them, 
levelled them to the earth, and let him that rehuildeth them 
beAvare of the curse of Hiel the Bethellte. Little hx little, as 
from the slime and miasma of some geologic era, an island city 
riKc sloAvly from the hosom of tlie sea, fair to look upon, green 
Avith tlio verdure of an eternal summer, heautiful as Tyre, and 
more populous than either ancient Carthage or Alexandria— 
croAvued not only with the iinjimments of human industry, but 


*“The la<t of the Phidans Avas killed near Asiigaik, ISlO. Chetu was 
wau'leiing about in the neielibuiirlioud seekiiv-!; re^r, and finding noia*. 
iJererniined, if pos>ible, during the negotiations with Ye.-hwaiit Jkio, to 
de-truy this last and un-t determined of tlie Pindaris, Maleulni ^eut out 
eight or nine detachments in puiMiit of him. Flying from one, the wretched 
mail AVell-uigh fell into the hands of another; and at last, diiven to the 
juiiglcs, \Nas attackcil l*y a more uiuuisele&s enemy tliau the Putuli. AVe 
t‘'unii hi'' iioFM' and his sw^rd, liis holies and hi^ hluody garment'. A tiger 
ha*l talleu and devuuic<l the la&t uf the Piudans.*’—Sir John Kaye's Ju/b 
of MtOcohn, look. 

t I'UmI Uair-^ Fr>f<,iittnh 

+ ‘wMany ha i mi-taken vuurs of India, and thought it was not a ^ah* land to 
travel or nVide in. He cvaiid tell them fnaa a long life of experience that life 
an'i property were more ^ccu^e than lu Fngiau'k (^Laughter and applause./’ 
— Lord j\I<t<jd'ilu >ifttr Dinutr, ICkh July, ISjL*. 



B03IBAX ilABElAGB THKATY. r>:> 

with buildings to tuaeli men tlie art of Iteing iiidu''triou<: ^\it]l 
a rioveniinent India had nevur known Iiofore, that ])rotrris tho 
weak from the oppre^'^-ioii of tlie strong, and moasures out ((|nal 
law to everyone irres 2 >ective of his colour or his creed, 

Cloar inimcoiice her 'sliield; her hreiistithite prayer>, 

Aniioui of tni'>tK‘r jiroof tliaii auLjlit the \\aiiii*r weai*'^." 



ceiiiArjN'i: or BitAOArzA, mulkn’ of ciiAiua's ir. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

Bombay I^egixxiao ;s. 

‘‘The city wiiich hy CJ^Ys assistance intcniied to ))e Bmlr."— G. Anntii> 

There mais one nuiii in Bomliav in B)74 wlio read tlie tn'rount 
of the harharic splendour of Siva ji’s coronatifUi, and had time to 
turn a philosophic eye on the infant cidony"^—“The])eoph* \vlio 
live here are a mixture of nnast of the neiithhonrini^ countries, 
most of them fugitives and vattahonds”—And then lie adds, as 
with the blast of a prophetic trumpet—‘“licensetl out of pf)licv 
as the old Xumidians to build up the <::>reat(‘st empire in tin* 
world/’ t Wlio knew what would liecome of Bombay ? AVhere 
are now the rich towns of Dacca, 3Ialac(*a, or IMacao ? It is 
true that it was ^uiven to us, and tliat no man eaii cast in our 
teeth that we took this i)art of India. But everything wa> 
against it, and when we got it, it was not wortli tlie having. 
Charles 11. soon found out tliat it Avas a wliite elejdiant and 
handed it over to the East India Comjjany, in free and common 
socage at ten })ounds per annum in gold. From the 8th 
January, IGbd, wlien Humphrey (’ooke took '‘the eartli and 
stonesof Bombay, from Eoiiseca, Xotary ITiblic of Bassein, bv 
j)ublic document, and for the next thirty years, it was surrounded 
by a blazing eoullagration, the wlude neigldxjuriug coiitiiieiit 
being in a ferment. How it came out of its troubh*s is a perfect 
mystery. Our readers will recollect that its rise was contem¬ 
poraneous with tliat (jf Sivaji, and that he lield every strong- 
hold on the coast for four degrees of latitude exce])t (loa, Jaii jira, 
Cliaul, and Bombay. Then there was the Mughal of Dehli with 
whom we Avere often at Avar, the Dutch, the French, the Poitu- 


“Bombay Island is called Mabim in the patent of Mazagon, June 3r<I 
1S37 Forrest’s ^tlectioas ; see p. 80, note, 
t Fryer. 
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giiese, and last, though not least, the Sidi from Janjira, “ tliat 
damned train, the scum of Africa inhabited by straggling runa¬ 
gates.'' There was mutiny, famine, and pestilence. 

The mutineers held Bombay for one year; the Sidi held 
Bombay, except the Fort, for one year, and twice (in 1G91 and 
1702) the plague appeared and reduced the English garrison* to 
seventy-six men. Once the standard of rebellion was hoisted 
among the Jesuits of Salsette, Cooke, the first Governor, be¬ 
coming the first rebel. Once the Dutch appeared at the mouth 
of the harbour, and Sivaji's fleet once entered Back Bay. 
Bombay was at the mercy of the Sidi for those great necessaries, 
beef, mutton, grain and firewood, and he could, by a Itulcam. 
put the city on fish diet. Once it depended upon the island of 
Khenery for its supply of firewood; with the society of a very 
few English ladies, without gas, without firewood, without ice 
or tramways, with the certainty of not receiving a reply to their 
letters for two years from England, with their houses glazed 
witli oyster-shells, and the Pull a or Apollo Bandar (not our 
one), nearly impassable with mud, we need not wonder if during 
the dark days of the monsoon the citizens took to drink and 
divination. When would a ship arrive with news ? Ah, that 
was an important cpiestion vdiich necromancers (and Time) 
alone could answer, and wonderfully correct answers they gave, 
from the fate of a Governor down to that of the first spiti who 
jumped ashore in hoop and farthingale. Then there was the 
dread of being poisoned. As an antidote they drank out of a 
cup maele out of the horn of a rhinoceros, and wore as a jewel 
the marvellous snake-stone to shield them from the deadly bite 
of the cobra. Unfortunately, as we should say, drink remained. 
To a people who had no clocks and who measured time by the 
dropping of water, drink was convenient. There was first beer, 
and the sach that killed Tom Cor vat on the banks of the Tapti. 
Then there was Bombay punch, a mixture of brandy, rosewater, 
and lime-juice, ‘'that accursed Bombay punch, to the shame, 
scandal and ruin of religion ; " f there was jaggeri arak, distilled 


* See Harper's Magaziney February 1890, for a picture of an officer of the 
Guards, in their fir&t African Campaign (Tangier), 1680. Half of this regi¬ 
ment came to Bombay. He has a pike thirteen feet long, 
t Governor Aungier. 
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from sugar, mixed with water and the hark of the babul tree as 
hot as brandy ; there was '' fool rack made from tlie blubber or 
caravel of the sea, and so called from its making fools of all who 
drank of it."*^ Everything came '' ready as the handle of a pint- 
stoup.’’ In their gay humours ” they quaffed a glass of datura 
and water, which had hitherto been only used for the killing of 
infants in Katliiawar. BJuna} and hashish did the rest. After 
drinking toddy rapidly, they took a disease called ha riderl or 
hcriheri j in which a man tottered in liis gait like a dying sheep 
<,)! span round like a teetotum. On fish diet, and amid stinking 
fish, in constant alarms and drunken debauches, it was no 
wonder that the Angel of Death descended and the plague held 
Bombay in its grip, reducing its English ])opulation from 800 
to 80. After this there was a goodly show of tombstones at 
Mendham's l^oint, which the sailors caught sight of on entering 
Bombay harbour.it Verily '‘two monsoons were” more than 
the life of man ” in those days. 

There was no daily newspaper in Bombay, or it might have 
had fine sensation placards :— 

‘'Plague BuUetiu. —Only three Civil Servants now alive, 
1G02. Aiigediva : 381 English soldiers dead out of 5u0.” 

" The Seedee lands at Sewree witli 20,000 men.” 

Bartholomew Harris and the whole factory at Surat put in 
prison.” 

“ Yaux, Ccovernor f)f Bombay, found in traitorous correspcm- 
dence with the French.” 

“ Sir John Child, Captain-General and Admiral of all the 
forces by sea and land in Xorthern India, bones the Building 
Fund of the Cathedral, Bs. 50,000.” 

'‘The brother-in-law of Child, one AVard, tampers with Sivaji 
to effect a landing on the island.” 

" Child sends a Banya to Surat to poison one of his Council.” 

Another Member of C<)uncil flies and dies among the San- 


* Fmm pliul, a flower, and araq, spit it.—See Fryer’s Travels, pp. 08, 00. 
f “A di>eahe^of dropsical symptoms.”—0. ^larchant, Bom. MtU. nud 
Flap. Tran^., 1852-4. 8ee also Yule's Iluhsou-Johso^t, s, v. and ff-ivle, On 
Hindu MedirAnes, p. 46. 

J This was the first English burying ground. The tombs w’ere all 
demoli.shed when 8ona])ur was (jjicned in 17G0. 
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ganian pirates.* Dead and gone to the devil,” wrote Child 
pathetically. 

A man is hanged on Tuesday, and on the following Friday 
the judge summons him to appear! Xot at that bar I ween. 
The judge forgot all about it, but the Recording Angel doubtless 
took a note of it. The hour in which the judge awaited that 
dead man’s appearance must have been the darkest hour in the 
hist<ny of Bombay. But it is one consolation to know or believe 
that when these wicked men were in power the voice of flattery 
was unknown. He that sayeth to the wicked, thou art righ¬ 
teous, him shall the people curse, nations shall abhor him,” so 
the wretched race, if it ever existed, of panders and parasites, 
has been consigned jto oblivion, while their masters have been 
“ hung in chains ” for tlie benefit of posterity. 

The question may now be asked, why was Bombay not 
snufled out like the settlements of Anjeiigo, On or, or Gom¬ 
broon ? t Why does the traveller not now seek out its ruins 
like those of Ormuz, Chaul, Goa, or Bassein, overgrown with the 
sacred Iranian or religious fig ? It was clearly the will of God that 
Bombay was not to perish, and to this end, he gave to the men 
wlio founded it noble resolutions maugre many defections which 
we have not failed to enumerate. For we shall observe that 
amid all this dissolution of morals, never more conspicuous than 
in tlie end of the seventeenth century, there were among the 
English (and we use the word in the generic sense) who first 


* Sanguicer, Saagaca, Sangusccr, U frequently mentioned in the l(Jth and 
ITth centuries as a nest of pirates. Ynle supposes it to be ^^angame^hwar, 
on the Shastri river in liatnagiri district. A. Hamilton says the Sanganian 
or Sindanian pirates came Irom Sangaina, a district in Kaclih, of which the 
lK)rt was Ber, i.e. JSankhodar. Tod’s Travels, ch. 20; Hamilton’s Xtiv 
Aecoiuit, ch. 12; Anderson’s Western India, p. 178. 

t “The Balhlvu Onore .—An English factory, subordinate to Telichery. 
In 1(170 the chief of the English factory got a fine English bulldog from the 
captain of a ship. After the ship was gone, the factors’, consisting of 
eighteen persons, were going a hunt and earned the bulldog with them, and 
passing through the town the dog seized a cow devoted to the pagoda and 
killed her. Upon which the priests raised a mob, who murdered the whole 
factory. But some natives who were friends to the English made a large 
grave and buried them all in it. The chief of Kaiwar sent a stone to be put 
on tile grave with an inscription, ‘ That this is the burial-place of John Best 
with seventeen other Englishmen w'ho -were sacrificed to the fury of a mad 
priesthooil and an enraged, mob."'—^Hamilton's 2\ew Account, 1720. 
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colonised Bombay, men wlio knew the right and did it, men 
who kept alive the spirit of just acts, the spirit of forbearance 
and toleration, and above all the spirit of li])erty and ancient 
freedom inherited from their ancesturs."^ We have given above 
a sentence from Aiingier. It is brief, but reveals tlie n»)ble 
character of the man. England gave her best blood in the 
foundation of Bombay, for when the sword, famine, and pes¬ 
tilence had done their work, fresh supplies wei'e forthcoming, 
to carry commerce and civilisation into distant regions and to 
subjugate by their influence the beastly and barbarous habits 
of swarthy races of men, and to show by their example that tlie 
principle of free inquiry and private judgment was a surer title 
to dominion than the sword of Bhilip or tlie Inquisition of 
Torquemada, 

Hence men of every nation, as they still do, flocked under 
the standard of Bombay Castle, and the population rapidly 
increased from 10,000 to 50,000, Even her enemies did not 
hesitate to entrust their lives and property to her protection. 
To many people these may seem wild assertions, but we can 
give a reason for the faitli that is in us, and here it is, Khati 
Khan, to whom we owe the best history of these times, was in the 
service of Aurangzeb, was a bigoted Muslim, and a hater of the 
English. He came on a visit to Bombay in IGOd after the first 
great plague. He came from Surat, where the English Governor 
had been put in irons for months by Aurangzeb. English 
pirates had just seized the richest pilgrim ship from ]\Iocha with 
fifty-two lakhs under circumstances of horrible barbarity, two 
events calculated to produce great exasperation on both sides. 
He did not come as a diplomatist, simply as a merchant carrving 
piece-goods to the value of two lakhs to Biaygarh, that hot-bed 
of political discontent. He might have well paused on the 
frontier, and the Portuguese advised him against coming. But 
he says:—“I, however, i)ut my trust in God and went to tlie 
Englishman.’’ He was right : we did not burn either mosque 
or pagoda. The Governor of Bombay gave him a public 
reception, a kind of Darldr. There were 7,000 soldiers, Xative 

* Even the mutineers we have alluded to handed over to the East India 
Cumjiany the treasure they captuied iii the Fort to the last rupee.”— 
ilamilton’s East India Gazdten'. 
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and European, youths and grey-liaired men, and some fair- 
liaired children with Idue caps witli pearl and tassel, tlie men 
and women of the next generation. Ivhafi Khan wa'? not a 
coward ; on the contrary, he was decidedly cheeky and told 
the (Governor some most unpleasant things, true and untrue ; 
told him he was a rebel for coining money in the name oi 
his impure King (he could only have heard of Charles II.), 
denounced the seizure of the big ship by Englishmen, and 
gently reminded him of the cruel fates of the Kings of Eijapur 
and Haidarabad and the ghastly sight at Tulapur, where the son 
of ^^ivaji was executed.* The lesson intended was tliat what 
Aurangzeb had done he might do again. The Governor 
listened patiently. It was dignity and impudence, d la 
Lamhccr, with dogs converted into human beings. We give his 
own words, “ On hearing this the Governor laughed loudly.’’ 
And Mashallah! after a few words in season Khafi Khan was 
allowed to depart in peace, with his oxen and his sackcloth t 
and his inner man no doubt replenished with Jcahulj and pilau,X 
As he walked out of the fort gate he felt that his head was on 
liis shoulders. 

The English laughed. Long may they do so. It was the 
laugh of conscious strength, of men made great by hardship. 
Mere levity to Monk and Muslim ! But every reader of these 
dismal times will thank God for such noble courage and right 
good cheer amid unparalleled disasters, and re-echo the prayer 
of Burns appropriate to every age and every islander— 

“ Then, however crowns and coronets he rent, 

A virtuous populace may rhe the while 

And stand a wall of fire around uur much-loved isle.” 

MORTUAPtY RETCRNS. 

Humphrey Cooke, Sir Gervase Lucas, Sir George Oxiiiden, 
Gerald Auiigier, Henry Oxinden, Sir John Child, and 
Bartholomew Harris, are the names of the Governors of 
Bombay (either independent or subordinate to Surat) during 

* See below, p. 104. 

t All English cloth then so called. 

+ Elsewhere, though ofiered entertainment, he w’ouid accept only atr and 
fda from the English.—Elliot’s Histori/y vii., o54.—B. 
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the first thirty years of its existence, say from 1005 to about 
the end of the century. 

They all died here or in Surat. Our Admiral, Sir Abraham 
Shipman, died at Anjidiva,* and our Ambassador, Sir AVilliam 
Xorris, died on his way home. Yaux, who acted pro tern., was 
drowned with his wife in the Tapti. Oray, wlio was to liave 
succeeded Aungier, died. Of their immediate successors, one, 
Sir John Gayer, was imprisoned by the IMiighal, and another. 
Sir Xicolas AVaite, was dismissed by the English. 

Tliey did not find Bombay an El Eoratio, for the days had 
evidently not yet arrived when men amassed, fortunes (piickly 
and returned to spend them in England. 

AVe mention these names to sliow who were the men to whom 
we are indebted for laying the foundations of ]>ombay in 
tempestuous times, and organising the basis of the t>olity on 
which the government of this island was afterwards conducted. 
AVe say Island,] for our interest in AA^estern India for ninety 
years was concentrated within that sixteen sej^uare miles which 
lies between Sion Fort and lvola1)a lYint. Among thest‘ giants 
of early Bombay times, we shall meet with all varieties ami 
shades of character. Cooke was a most wretched man. lie 
was not a palch.i Governor. He made himself Governor, and a 
most I'acitlta one he was.+ He 2 )urloined the revenues, he 
accex->ted bribes, he manufactured title-deeds, he Ijecame a rebel 
against the Government he had sworn to defend, and wor>t 
of all, when poor old Shipman died, leaving £4420 after his 
three years' service, Cooke, who liad been his secretary, 
charged his widow fifteen per cent, on the estate. Child, 
the brother of the Chairman of the East India Company, 
wliile in Bombay was the governor-general of India, § and wliile 


Aiiji<Iiva^lias almost di-iappeared from our mudern Oazetkers; Tliorntoii, 
However, has it—a small island near Karuai, .-)1 mik-b south ot Goa.—B. 

f AcQUibiTioXb. Bombay IGGd; Bankot 1 i 30; kSalsette, Tromhav, 
Elephaiita, Lutchers Island, Karanja, and Hog Island 1775 ; Ivulaba, 
Angria's Tenitory, 1S40. 

f Cooke s having taken over Bombay without its dependencies involved u> 
in fearful trouble for more than a century. 

^ § Bruce's AmiaU, ii., 532. By tlie orders from home in 1GS5, Sir John 
<4iild was ^made a^Lapmet, and ap[;omted Gaptain-General and Admiral of 
all the Company's forces, by sea and land in nortiiern India. Cliild, 
houe\ei, does not appear to have borne tlie title of Gov’euior-General (but 
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liis character has been defamed hy his enemies, it has been 
lauded l)y the Company, by whom he was presented on one 
occasion with one thousand guineas. Aungier, without title or 
distinction of any kind, seems to us to have been the greatest of 
them all. He saved Surat and Bombay, not only from capture 
and disgrace, but from utter destruction. AVithout Aungier we 
are safe in saying that Bombay would have been lost to the 
English nation. It would have fallen a prey to the Sidi or 
Sivaji, or the Dutch, or some other nation, European or Asiatic; 
and for the fact that it did not do so we have to thank Aungier. 

There is something touching in the okTs man’s request to 
resign and go home, and then—the inevitable. 

“ There is a tomb in Surat,” says Mr. Campbell in the 
(laz€ttn'f\ ''without an inscription, supposed to be that of 
xVungier.” He does not need it. Si monvmcafinn qvari>^ 
circvhispirr. "We may well pause and drop a tear on the grave 
of Aungier— 

“No sculptured marble liere, no pompous lay, 

No storied urn, nor animated bust.” 

fnr, no martyr, who ever died by stake or fagot, has left a 
fairer name or a more unsullied reputation than Cerald Aungier.* 
"Why do we recall these facts to the memory of the reader 
AVhy do we ])ring forth forgotten lore from dusty recesses ’ 
To keep alive the memories of our great men—precious nowhere 
eke, if not in Bombay. 

These were the early Governors, but we must remember that 
a Governor then was Commander-in-Chief, Chief Justice, Port 
Trust, including the Fortifications, Chamber of Commerce and 
iMunicipal Corporation all rolled into one. He was liable to 
great temptations. This was the age when the King (J 
England sold his country to France and French mistresses. J1‘ 


Rruco's Annals, ii., (Ill, and Campbcirs Gazfffrt r, if, !'S). Tlio 

]«.»int IS di'-cu>>c'd in Sir G. M. lUrduuud's Iltjiort on tlu' Old Juco/ds of fhe 
India OjJirc (2nd repi'iid, iS'Jl), [>. 228. tVarrcn Hastings was tlie lir^t 
G‘.*vemt>r-(Jeneral. “The new council in 177d consisted of Hastings as 
Governor-General (a title suKtituted f<>r that of Governor, in onler to maik 
the superiority given tn Bengal over the other presidencies), and inur cotui- 
cillors iiaiiied m the Bill.'’—>8ir James Stephen's Sturij of Sunco 110 . 11 \ 1885. 

* Died JoLh June, l(j77. 
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the master is not a moJul of virtue, we need not look fov imieli 
ill the servant at one r)f tlie outposts of civilisation. Some men 
seem to begrudge them tlieir very tomV)Stones * as if they had 
enriched themselves at the expense of the nation, when, in 
truth, it was tliey who enriched England. The Americans are 
wise in their generation, and do not dive too deeply into I'aul 
Jones, who first unfurled the flag of their freedom on the 
Atlantic Ocean. t Let us follow their example. The men who 
liiiilt up the fabric of Bombay's greatness on lis. 2()U ]>er 
mensem | may well be excused when they occupied their 
leisure liours in making out invoices of pepper and cardaniunm, 
<_)r in looking over account sales of Golkonda diamonds. At all 
events tlie voice of calumny may be hushed for ever hy tlie 
verdict, '‘Died at tliclr 


EXCHANGE 

is a tough su])ject, but is easier to deal with in the past 
than in the future. "We may presume that lunidis or inland 
bills were in circulation in India as bank-notes were in (Ihina 
centuries before we touched these shores. 

pa]ier cix'tlit! last and be^^t supply 
leiris corrupt iuii liuditer wings to fly. 

(btld irnpM by thee can compass hardest things 
t'an pocket states, can fetch and carrj- King-;." 

Tom Coryat in IGIG valued liis rupee at 2^9. G//., and in 1GG4 
Bernier wrote a rupee is about twenty-nine ponce.'' (lilelirist 
in his Vadr iDcvni, 182b : Tliere have been instances of some 


* La^twick in bluiiayX p. 44d, Kd. ISOT. 

f ijttr Fir^t CG^Oo’//, 1 )cvlli‘', thitario, 1S78. Tlie “Stars and Stripes” 
wasoiderel hy duue i4:th, 1777. Soon alter its ailojaion the new 

llag \uis Imi^ted on the naval vesseK the United State-^, The ship 
hearing the Stars and Stripe^, and commanded hy Ca]itain Paul Jones, 
arrived at a rieiieh pnrt ab'i-it Ueeeraber Ist, 1777, and her flag received on 
I’ehiMiary 11th, 1778, the first silute ever ])aid to the xVmerican flag hv 
loreign naval vessels. I’aul Joues vus burn at Selkirk, 17dd, and died in 
poverty at Paris, 1702.—P. 

i bbOO ]ter aim Hill at ^‘xcliange nf 2s. (jJ. Even making allnwanoe fur the 
flilieteiK.e ill tlie \'aiue <1 m. *iiey m these timc'^, and adding all penpiisites, 
this bum is a siaaii salary k>v "Uih an ediiee. 
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firms declining to ofler 2s. 6c/. for a Sicca rupee, bills being pay¬ 
able at six months after siglit in Europe, while others whose 
stability appeared erpially solid offered 2s. 9c/. for the same 
accommodation/' There were no exchange banks in Bombay 
until the Oriental Bank Corporation opened in 1842. 

It would thus appear that exchange during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and first quarter of the nineteenth centuries ranged 
from 6c/. to 2s. 9r/. "We have seen even 3^?. mentioned. It is 
not Iiowever all gold that glitters, and remitters need not 
envy those times. 

The Sicca rupee, which was the current medium until 1835, 
had eight per cent, more silver in it than the Company's rupee, 
and a thirty days' sight bill in 1G94 really meant a bill at thirteen 
montlis' date. Sliips then took twelve months, and, in 1825, 
four to six months to make the passage to England. Besides 
money in Bombay was then worth twenty per cent. 

PROFITS OF TRADE. 

Civilians at this time, after paying natives 20 per cent., made 
large profits, trading with China and other places. The two 
following extracts show what profits were common. They are 
from tile Company’s Becords :— 

1075.—Pepper was 7c/. per Ih. in England, and here 2hf/. 
They write tliat unless 30 per cent, profit can be made '^the 
Indian trade would become unproductive." 

Xow for diamonds. The period had not yet, if it ever, 
arrived, described by Pope, when 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay 
An linnest factor stole a gem away." 

But the demand for diamonds Avas very large in Eiiro^^e at this 
Lime. Our readers will recollect that this was the showy age of 
b’harles II. and Louis XIV., when worthless women in a blazt^ 
of diamonds flaunted on the glace floors of Versailles and 
Ilaniptou Court, and when nothing was esteemed 

“ More precious tlian Golconda's geni'^ 

Or star in aiis^eFs diadems.*’ 
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The Court write in 1080 : If the Jjrofit on diamonds sold in 
England should exceed £60 per cent, (including interest and 
insurance) such excess was to be ecpially divided, one moiety to 
Itclong to the Company, and the otlier to the Tresident, Agent- 
and Councils by wlioin the diamonds had been obtaine<l, in 
e([ualxuoportions, 1)111 not to h: innd till tlitir rcfnvti to Etojhnuiy 
Cautious Court 1 

THE COTTON TRADE. 

Tliere seems to have been a forecast of a cotton ex[)ort. The 
Company in 1084 sent out the first cotton screw, lait tlie 
earliest notice we meet with in the East India Eecords i^ dated 
1G93, when instructions are sent to Sir John Gayer “ always to 
have in readiness a large <puantity of pepd^er and coffon-inn>l^ t<* 
meet the arrival of the bhij^pung.” 

These are the initial letters of the Bombay cotton trade, 
which has grown into an export of one milli(jn bales. It had 
been an export from Thana in i\Iarco Tolo's time. 

THE nirORTs 

in the first years were greatly in timber, iron and iron-work 
for the fortifications, and cotton cloths or ‘'sackcloth” as it was 
called. Amongst the earliest impjijrts is beer, whidi alway> 
accompanies the Englishman.'^ The story is told that a wealthy 
Indian expressed his surprise at the opening of a bottle of beer. 
“ It is not,” he said, the sight of the drink flying out of the 
bottle, but how such lupior could ever be p)ut in.” "VVe o])seivt‘ 
that there is no notice of the inwv favourite drink in Bomhav— 
whiskey, for the substantial reason that it was not known in 
Scotland until 174o, claret having been the safer drink of tlie 
Caledonian previous to this tiinej 

Having exhausted our com mere ial circular we turn to 

* “1TC2. The sigaor,\vith a prie-t and tao Portuguese merchants pa-'^ed 
the afternunn with us at Bauiaiin, and were hiuhly <lelighted witli 
excellent ]>alc ale, ^vith which we regaled them.”—Pi ice's d/o/nz/vU/s, lsC7. 

t We think that Plums' testimuny on this [inint will he held all sutTirimt. 
Ill Tam 0'>^}uint> r it IS ale.'’ In lh\ Ilomhijok it is ‘uile.” In the 
(•r great Bacclumalian contest, ITSO, at nnIucIi Burns was a speutat.>r amung 
the landocracy, it is wine. 

‘'To finish the tiodit turutd in one bumper a bottle ot* r><h 
And svi'CTO ’t^yas the way that th^ir ancestors did ’’ 
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and i'e.c;ret that \ve have only one morsel to eoininiinicate under 
tliis inqH.irtaut l»raiich. Mr. Auuuier took the King’s sliip, 
Leopard," down to tlie Adceroy of Croa in 1002, and olfered her at 
tile rate nf £i!l Os. 0^^. per ton. The IVjrtuguese nierchants 
olfered £S per ton. The transaction, therefore, was “ broken 
olf." Mr. Aungier was otherwise a most estimable man, and in 
ail evil hour had undertaken the duty of lieing liis own broker, 
to which may be attriliuted the non-success of the negotiations. 

.K.IVIAL TIMES. 

rir. Fryer is our great authority on this head. He was a 
niember of the Koval S<jciety, recently instituted, and was a 
Koval Hrinker. lie says M'ith an evident relish : “ The Dutch 
at VingoiTa treated ns with dancing wenclies * and good >oops of 
liramly ami 1 Ldf’s beer till it was late enoiigli.” We can still 
see from his portrait that Fryer had a ''j<dly nose,” fruit of 
inibi])ing niucli lirpn n\ ^Vt those long '' nautches/’ where there L 
so nimdi weariness of the liesh to Euro[>eans, he felt woe-begone. 
At a Tliihammadan entertainment the shrrhrf palled upon him. 
and he relat<''> with much ^atisfiction that he obtained the 
iiecc'^tiry stimulus from the flask he had no doubt <piite 
accidentallv bruuglit in his pocket. This exhibits great presence 
of mind, and when he reached home, so far as the flask v as 
eoucoriu'd, or we give him too much credit for his sohriety, he 
would no doiil^t 

Whistle owcr the lave Ft.” t 

He was asked on a medical mission to the monks of Kandara 
—foreign territory—and they were very kind to him. 

‘‘The monks of ^lcTro;?e made gudo kale 
Oil Fridays when they fasted.*’f 


“ Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 

(Ud his mutton, and his clar^a good, 

‘ Let him drink port,’ the English statosinan cried. 

He drank the poison and his spirit died.”— J>>hn Ho,w:. 

* Xachni >4 or hayadoie^. 

t Free t ran da t ion ; Whistle over the leavings of it.** 
t The old version had “ And the Friars of Fail they made ginle kale,” 
&c.—Lockhart's Life of Scott, i., TOO. 

VOL. 1. f' 
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So did those, whiloiii of Bandara ; and Fryer, no donht, 
challenged them in the spirit of the quaint old ditty:— 

‘‘I cann<it cat, I'll have rm meat, my stninach is imt <zom1 ; 

Bat I do tliiuk that I cau drink with him wh^* hath a h»>od." 

He rocrossed the frontier in a boat in perfect safety. The 
great drinkers of this period the Hutch, ami, we believe, 

that when their ‘SSweet AVilliani ” in 168S went over at the 
lievolution tr> govern Engdan<l, one-half of tlieni iti India got 
very merry. Tliey are tlie only natifui except the Scoteli who 
ever carried tlieir drink into the churcliyard. and tin* Scntrli 
have done this very rarely, and then only in tln*ir own country, 
when a legacy was left to drink to the '' pious memory(*f tin* 
deceased. '' In Surat cemetery there was the tomb of a great 
l)utch drinker, a relation of the aforesaid iTinee of C)range. At 
the top was a great cup of stone, and another at each corner. 
Opj)Osite each cup was the figure of a sugar-loaf iHitch 
drinking Jjartics used to frecpient this tomb, brewing their 
punch in the large stone basins; rememberiug their departed 
companion they sometimes forgot themselves/’ * 

This may be a delusion, as tl>ere is no such thing in the Surat 
cemetery nowadays. The Hutch went there for quudness no 
doubt, and to carry out the solemn, but a])-urd, injunctioim of 
the defunct tr)j)er. 

The reader will not thank us, if after bringing him so far, we 
do not take a saunter into 

BO^rBAY OBEEX. 

But before doing so, we may as Avell ask him to take a map of 
Bombay in lSS(j, and wipe out with a brush nineteen- 
twentieths of all the streets and buildings thereon. Clear a wav 
the whole palatial striietures on the Esplanade, and substitute 
cocoa-nut forest, such as you see on the road t<* Mahim, a stray 
panther depicted liere, as in old maps, sprawling over the ]taper, 
will lend an interest to the scene. Knock down Forbes and 
Medowsf Streets, leaving untouclied the old Bortuguese country 

* OviQgton, 10s8. 

t So named from Hajor-Geneial Sir Wm. IVladow^ Governor of Bombay 
and of Madras 17aO-17aA~-See Memoirs of a Ftdd Oljlct,\ 
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eliurcli (now Convent School) standing alone among cocoa trees. 
“ Take a\yay the bauble fountain that spouteth water to the 
memory of the Duke of "Wellington and place a feu’ English 
gi^aves near the Cooperage. Make one consjucuous by rude 
lettering. This is the grave of Thomas Mcndham, the first 
Eagltshmaa icho dud ni Bortihag. It will look well under one 
of the big banian trees. Sprinkle a few tombs in tlie earliest 
style of Sonapur. evidently coined after Muhammadan originals. 
Idace liere Mendham's Point, and on the ground hereabouts 
“ fill in with old wells, pitfalls and stone heaps, and in lieu 
of Ivolaba Causeway reopen a tideway* rushing violently into 
Back Bay or vice ro’sd. separating you, except by boat, from the 
‘‘ Old Woman’s Island ” which runs like a s])it into tlie sea and 
is vreW stocked with antelopes and other “beasts of delight.^' 
Serve imaginary warrants of ejectment on Pampart and Hondiy 
Row, and pull the whole Idessed ma'^s to pieces. Have no 
respect for antiquity, llace a tank on the site of the old 
Secretariat, where Jonathan Duncan died, and ayVo full of 
dead dogs and cats on the >'!<ea-beach where the Mint now stands. 
We fear also that tlie Town Hall and St. Andrcw’> Kirk witli all 
the buildings between them v'ill require to go by the ]>oard. 
lVoj)le iMody Kliaiia Street on the sea face with crimps, lanih 
shark>, budmashes, pirates, and bandar gang'^. Demolish all the 
Parsiand Hindu hve-storey architecture whicli came in with such 
force after the Engli'>hoccupati<-)n. It is no doubt very pieturescpie, 
]>ut never mind. Don't even think of the Fort walls of your 
early days with their Apollo, Bazar, and Church Dates. You 
will find them fifty years later. Ilot here and tliere, amid tlu* 
green mass of jungle, a few Porruguese-built houses, such as we 
will describe farther on, and high above them all paint in 
the frowning bastions of Bombay Ca'^tle, mounting lOO guns 
and leave a wide o])eu s})ace covering fifteen acres (in or about 
the centre of whidi now stands Elphinstone Ciri'le) for the 


* There is a story tuld of a French corvette having been enticed into 
Back Bay by a Bt)iiibav buggalow by the deep vater channel which rurjs 
alongside of Malabar Point. The corvette gave cha>«e into this Kulaba 
channel, from whence the buggalow e>caped into B'->mbay harbour, but the 
corvette is said to liave stuck fa^t in the mud somewhere near the present 
i'ositiun of the Bombay tramway stables. 
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grand old llomliay Groen. ^vllicll tor one laindred and fifty yeai" 
was the scene of so many halG, reviews, and tlieatrk-al tli-play'- 
to the generation^ which have |tas>ed away. 

This work of demolitirai will prepare the way fur an imaeinarv 
inspeetion in which we '^hall see a little of tlie internal tn-Dn^.aiiy 
of the fdace. A })leasing picture of the Eomhav uf this ]>eriod 
might he constructed, latt we cannot do it. The dirt and stench 
are too great ; and over all, an uverjioweriiig odour of llsh and 
tish-oih r>umniaL:)es here, there, e\'erywhere. 

‘AVll llesh i^ fi>h" here with a vengeance.f Ton leave 
Tomhay. It's no u^e, merely getting ''out of the pot into the 
tire,’’ for liamlara, Mahim and Tliana are h'^hy, tidiier, lidde^t, a 
region (jf hlue-huttle Hies where the land is manured and the 
trees aGo with fish, and wliere })omphret, seer ti^h, and pulla. 
take their place at dinner in <.)iie eternal round. The ege^' and 
milk tii'^te abominahly of fi^h, and the tea as if a red herring 
were Ixaled in it. The iMazagon mangoe'^ art* suspicionAVe 
are Nun-y to ^ay this of a fruit that was devoured vith relish 
proliably under the peacock throne of Dehli by Shah Jahan i 
Still the peLi})le here are not <[uite so bad a*- tho^o in Hadhra- 
maut, on the opposite* coa'^t cdkVrabin, genuine fidiyophagists^ v In» 
fed their hor>e> and cattle on hsh. (Jn the coiitraiv, they gaAe 
their hordes a meal of .cheep's head. We sup[Mjse minus the 
trottor<.§ 

A town of inha])itants, ( oiisi^ting im.stly of ileiitoos 


* A--iiiall fnii {Jlori>(><h>n uchrrt'^x'), a delicacy wlicii (‘aiiclir aii'l 

liicii ; uhcii diicil It fci the lanioii^ Ijniiihav duck."—Yule, 
t Ilueh Millef- Mu hyhovl 

I Plaiitam-'. Eveiy travellei in ludia relate^ to me (IssiJ that there are 
no such I'laiitain-N ui India are to be f aand in Ilniubay. 

^ “Aiiutiier strange thing is that they feed their horses with boilrd rice 
and boiled meat .”—Mono Pohj. Pdee frequently uiven by the iiarivc> to 
their lior-e-. aial a sheep's head occasionally to f^treiigtheu them."—Ab/f h>/ 
“ The "heep’s head is peculiar to the Dekhan. It i'. t<'ld et 
Sir John iMalio’lupthat at an English table where he was present a binther 
othcei had venturea to s[)eak ul the shee])-head custom to an un]telievui‘.t 
audience. He a]ipealetl to Sir John, who only shook his head depreearinahn 
After dinner the unfortunate story-teller remonstrated, but Sir JohnA 
answ'er wa'« only, ‘ iMy dear fellowg they took y<»u tor one iMunAnainen : 
they woufl only have taken me for another."’—C’of aiel YuleA M<ir<n 

!| A coiruptioii .k the rMrrugue.'-e - a Lrentile ” or heathen, formeilw 

apjdied to the iliiidu> genetahy, and more es['eL.ally to the Teiu-ii people.— 
YAle. 
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(a lioriiUe word, wliitdi even Burns makes use etd. with a street 
about a mile lone', stretehimn’ from the Castle to Dtmgaii Fort, of 
small houses ^urrcunded with gardens. You may .-ee a re])re- 
semtative <jf this style of Bunihay houses, not iiuw M'ith oyster 
shells instead of pane^ of glass, in Cawasjee Patel Street, still 
standing in line with the Cathedral High Sclio'd at the hack ut 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporatir)n Bnildiiie. 

Tlie huts ill ^^'hieh the servants lived were thatched with 
palmyra leaver, hut so was the old Kolalja Church until ^A*ry 
lately. A curtain and one or two bastions of the Fort m:\v still 
he seen on the way to Bombay Castle. Comparatively, and ti' 
f'b, the^e auntieiit ruiiies are (piite as interesting as the Tower 
of Havid is to Jerii'>alem, or the old walls to the City ot Chester ; 
and the^e words may he written on them— 

XEVEi: TAXEX, 

which cannot he StU<l of Jei'usalem or Chester. Some of the 
SidiV >hot lies embedded in the walls. But let u^ walk into " the 
lireeii," ami hr.st of all iii'^pect the Cathedral walls. They still 
stand untinislied, llfteen feet high, as they have done tor the 
last do/eii years. Half-decayed })la^ter and stone^' liaN'e always 
a lowering etfect on the .s})irits, so wt^ instinctively enter a 
victualling hoime, wliere some comiiianders of the Fast India 
CompanvC ship^ have gone before us and are lounging ai>out. 
They are very line men, and their dres< contrast^ with the 
‘‘hodden gray'* of tlie newcomer—blue coats, black velvet lap- 
l»ets with gold embroidery, deep butf wai^tCMiats and breeches, 
cocked hat and side arms and gilt buttons. Their talk is of dog'^. 
iadl-dogs. sleuth liounds and gray dogs. A ('ouisiiig match wa^ 
being made up for Malabar Hill, where the long giMss aiforded 
ample cover for tlie liare,"^ but some griffins had run the grey- 
hoiimU at midday, and the <un, Mdiich re^}>ect< neither man nor 
bea'^t, had de.'^croyed .':;e^'eral of theni.t There is much ipiroarin 
this hostelrie and some heavy jokes to wiiichtlii' landlords 


On our retuin iVuiu MtiLiCir JIill we started u hare huge as an 
Kuro})eaii cue.*'—JJr. Hove, ITsT. 

t ** (-iieyliuiiiid^ ami liuuud^ it they chance tc hunt with them about iiocii, 
the amhieut air mixina with the natural, when it i> feimeiiteil and ehatol, 
o'uiuionly proves too for their constitution^."—ijvington, IbSs!. 
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laugh is really cliorus/^ But we are ii(*t e<>ing to be deprivetl 
of our drink, so we call for what we believe to be the orthod(*x 
refresher of the time— 

A SNEAKER OF TMIVXY I’YYril, 

and showing at the same time that we are c_[uite nv j\nf at tlie 
manufacture, we ask for a t[uart of the best Goa arak, half a 
pound of sugar, and half a pint of good lime water, and eom- 
pound the li('|Uor forthwitli. As things go it is a long drink 
and a satisfactory drink, and v'e carry it discreetly. We may 
remind you that this i> IbOd, not 

On handing the publican the reckoning, half a rupee (it does 
not seem much), one of tlie aforesaid commanders snatciies tlie 
wooden bowl ^ fnjm our hands and examines it minutely. And 
then, as if he had been a Chinaman taking a great oath, he 
dashes it in pieces on the ground. We ask a reason for this 
strange conduct, and are informed that an order of the Bombay 
Government, dated 13tli .Vugust, IblG, has just Ikmol promul¬ 
gated, that if the clerk of the Marketseal is not on any l)owle, 
it may l)e liroken and payment of the Buneh lawfully refii'-tMl' 

“ Drink, weary traveller, drink oiul [laijy so we haial Jioiufaee a 
rupee, and dolling our fojil to the naval men make our exit. 
AYe can aver that tlu-re is a wall here and a gate,fur we pass the 
sentries, who are busily grabbing a fourth fish (you see that it 
is still lish) from each basktu for the Dut Adjutant's lucrative 
peiT|uisite. We petu' out of tlie gate and beyond it. The Arahim 
cocoa palms and toddy trees come right down to the very walls, 
a clearance f ^r tlie Muldaii not having been etleeted for manv 
years. A pelting shower, our reader will be glad, drives us 
home, and ends the day, so far as our stroll is concerned. 

A IIOVLE IX BOMBAY IX IflG. 

At our domicile we close the day by a stroll on tlie liouse tup, 
from which v'e can observe the Alody Tarsi Tower of Silence, the 


r>eriiier 'jpeaks of honhiKnitjt? as ‘‘a brink coaipn^ed ui <irnk, . . . luixed 
with leuiOTi-juice, water and nutiuog, jilea-aut eivamh :•> the ta^te, but 
hurtful tu hndy and health.*’ Tr<f>'tU pfuii^table's eik), p. 141 .—B. 
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smoke of burning bodit\s, and two or three well-known citizens 
in wig and breeches taking their three mile^’ walk on the sands 
of Back Bay. All night long, varied by the beating of tom-toms 
and the unearthly yells of jackals, w'e hear at intervals alcove 
the eerie sough of the Indian Ocean an<l the rustling of dry palm 
leaves, the \vatchiuen calling to each other, the night watches 
and the luorniug hours, while from our charpoy we can descry 
tires ]dazing away on Thai, Karanja, Khenery, and Tunnel Hill, 
shusving us that the Sidi is abroad. In the grey of the niornmg 
or faTt^ dawn, and long before other peoi)le are aw'^ake, a sound 
comes faintly on the ear, w'omen grinding at the mill, a sound as 
old as Ur of the Chaldees, and the lilt or music wdiich accom¬ 
panies it may be older still. The women ply their ta^k, and 
the praver of millions, “ uttered or unexpressed,” continues the 
same from age to age," Give us this day our daily bread.” The 
day ends :— 

" So when the bun in bed 
Curtain’d in cloudy red 
Pillows his chin upon the western wave," 

we lietlunk our-^elve'^ of lioine, hie to the Dongari Kila, resign 
ourselves to sleep, hearing familiar voices from the fatherland, 
" low and sweet,” like the voice of “ Annie Laurie,” 

‘‘Perhaps Dundee's wild warblini:; measures ^i^e 
Or plaintive ^lartyrs worthy of the name, 

Or nohle Eli^^iu heets the heavenward flame.*"'' 

I’erhaps. 

* P)urn'>’ Cnf^ars N/Z/^/vA/// —Phis i> no wuld fancy. A ScL-tch 

minister, ^Ir. Stirlinus wws m Pombav, wdiicli arnues a following of " Brither 
iScot.s" m the Ia^t qnaiterof the seventeenth century. All S^cotsinen dul not 
“leave their religion at the Ca[»e," and tlmse who w’ere then here were le?'^ 
likely to do so as they came from the brunt and Are of the “kilims times 
of Charie> 11. 
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(ri:i:ALi) Af'Xiriij:, (hivi'kamu "I' n'»Mr.\ v. 
w H< > hi: a\ A'^. 

Ills lir-t iir>}KntrancH in HrAjiltay mi tlin IStli n( 
ir)ii2, wliiHi, (le[aittHl 1)V tlir Sunit (ri)\'i‘riiiiiriit. In* ^Uuul -iilr 
l»y'-iilr tlie Kail (»t‘ ]\larllMirnii-li to alaiin tluV iA.iiid Im 
tli<‘ Kiiiu of EiiylaiidV Ho '^aw tho tiiNt nf im in t]li-^ 

([uarter. Ky ]ii^ iiaiiii* avo taki^ it that lio raint* li'oiii m 

Eraiicoj and that ho wa- a Hiiouriiot wlio^o havfatht/r-liad ilod 


“ In ^y<iiuG-Enke nt ai-tmiaicn^ r<> Aianh.il .axi t!i.* 

Karl ot (,t darf' LMta Janmi-v, iciil, tiu* r-'wn and i<ar a >* 

railed., in T'.Vd HaxHiidw m< m-X ^ h<>.> ](>>>>,'i> ti< ///-, 

liiihii , 

t Tlioie IS ill) ^ru‘]i name a> Aun'aler in the Tati^ Ih,,' f.,, \~\\x m'V< ral 
ot tlie luiiiie <‘1 Aliii<'''t <ill lieni-li name", "inee rje* Xomiau 

C"n(|Ue^t, have heeu diehtlv altered mh their mto-aietiMii iut" Ih.eiiU'U 
\\h‘ (•li"ei\e ah)' that IMi. l':im]']»eh iti the ir Aiiana. 

Pf'-l'le "f thi" name weie in r»t<ltnid"liiro m Iraixaid" ram- 

i»i()\\ n " JjUt e/" J}!<!> ij<iH, i. in 1 rirh(‘ > A rmoi n rl e[ i ]■> I a ir n(_* lamil v 
"t tae name ei ^Vunaier. Ttie arm" an* *' ermim* a etihin "'eieaut i er ie"A 
"randa/itoe tV-.'k an O’-' ahaiifa* 
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t(» Knuland after the religi(ni^ inas'^a'-re^ in that |>laee''ireli^-72). 
He M’a^' of good laiuily. His shield of aims, hlazuiied (.ni the 
ehalioe in the Ihunliay (’atliedral. '-liows a <lenu-enihn and a 
I'oar Xo likone.'^^ or dL‘'-ori})tion of him that we are 

aware <•! jias ])tnai ]a’eserred, and we knor' the man onlv l>y his 
aet'>. (Jn the deatli of Sir Ge«'. f)xindem 14th duly, lOrej. he 
''iKM^eeded liim as Tre-ident of Surat and Governor of r>omhay, 
towliii h lit* j>aid a >hort vi^ic eaily in ir,7lj. He eame again to 
I lorn hay in May li»72. and resided lieie until l*»7d, d^'ing in 
dune lilii. ‘Gieiioral Oxinden was the tii'-t (n_)vernor under 
tlio (Gmpany’s rule, hut he never lesided for any length of time 
in ]’>oiiil>ay. Undt'r President ^Vungier Loinltav beeame the 
o-«ta1)lishetl j^eat of the (’om]tany's rule, aial the re^t of the 
lartoiii*^; ill A\’ estern India, in eluding Surat, Aveo* placed in 
.subjection to it.’’ 

I hiring these sixteen year^^ Aungier was the contem})orarv of 
Si\aji. They eyed each otliei' across the narrow bnuiidarv of 
Kngli^h and Maratha dominion, and tliough sometimes in conflict 
W(‘iv iwA'er mortal enemie-, never bo^om-friend>. 


wnu’ nr itin. 

1. H(* it wa^'wlu^ fir^'t anvuig tlie English peo]de, and lone 
befoio iltc name of (’alcutta was ever heard of, was c<jnfionted 
with tin* jtroltlem of liow tt'i govern an assomblv of iMuslmis^ 
Hindus, and IGrsis. He faind the element vithin themselves, 
and never rofusing tlie goud from \\’hatever quarter it rame, 
\\hi(']ilie ([uickly .saw ill tlie 7^o/'7co//// or i‘».‘prosentative live 
men from each section, worlced it up into tlie labric of .sclf- 
eo\ rrnnient. ami made thi^ Histituti<.m responsilile for the good 
boliavi^air of their rcsj)ecti\'e c<jmmunities.—something, he says, 
like \\ hat is known in history as English incorporations^ 

2. The fortilications engaged much of his time; bastion, 
hornwork, curtain, and embrasure, attempted, lontinucd, or 

1 lit.' “ i’aitcliayat." rivu ineii. i" au | ait -t villaLre >yste!'i 

iu Ihtlia. MoiiiiTstua;r I‘a])iiiihst('Tu‘, vlio fio-^ ina ineiitioii Auuuior lU iii" 
/ff-h.i'f/ of has tills M-mticaiit ii'ite. 'W'ntina' m ou the 

'* I’aiirhayat,'* lie .say.s: Phe Cin\ enaneiit, altliMiiuh it tial little to ol.tnn 
J'lstice for the people, left them the means nf procuring it for tliomselvesf* 
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finished. A dork was made. A town laid out (ni the >ite nf a 
few fishermen's huts. A judge was r-ettled. A ct.airt liouse was 
established in the most frequented part the bazaar, eonvenieiil 
for all litigant'^, rhar (hjrv.'axa l.uht ” (four door> open). * The 
Militia was embodied. GOO in num]»er; police wa^ established; 
and, finally, a 'Mint was authorised to eommenee operation>.t 
G. He was (‘ailed in 1674 to quell a mutinv among tlie 
English soldiers, and the first ext^cution by marti<il law, or any 
law as far as we ean learn, in E<jmbay as an Engli'-h settlemeiil, 
was ordered by him. That execution took })laee on tlu^ 21st 
Octol;>er, 1674, when Corporal Take wa^ shot. The fir^t man 
who suffered death by the hiw under English adiiiiiii'rtratinii was 
a white man,—evidt.aice surely enough of the unswerving 
impartiality nf the Eiigli'-li government, when we oll'ered up 
one of ourselves on tlie altar of Law and Justice. 

4. Our right to Kolaba is founded on a deed whidi he, this 
same year, wiV'^ted from the Tortuguese, and hi^ far-seeing eye 
pointed it out as specially adapted for a military eant(mment (a 
judgment whieh has since l)eeu endorsed hy Lord Magdala), so 
that not one iiieh of it, fu' a century, was alienated hy (I o verm mail. 

o. It wa^ in his day that E>oml)ay was declared an asylum to 
all merchant'' and manufacturers. Mdioever Vijii an- that :iie 
op}ires^ed by iMugb.d or Latham Sivaji. Sidi, or I'oitUL’Uc‘S(*, 
come here and enjoy the fruits of your labour. This i< a city 
of refuge : your lives and }>ro})erty will be }>rotccted ; our arms 
are wide enough to embrace you all. Tin* judgment of tlio 
Indian Council at Surat on his death, might have been 
ap}>ropriatelv inscribed on liis tomb: ‘-Amid a succe''si<iu of 
ditficiilties he jireserved the English trade f ir sixteen ye<irs.'’ 


“ lly rnuin i?, a thoruuslifare fiom iiinriiiiig tn niciit; no laoundm, tUwam, 
dubashe.^, or evt^u cliobdars, lait fJior (larfazoh /og/zA, that the luliabitarits 
of thci'e Cl*untrie'^ may leant what our })rinLigles are at the fountain lieaii.'* — 
Sir John Male - >lm. 

t III IdTt) yas e^'tabli^hed a ^liut in lEiuhay, which was cenfirmed hv 
Letters Patent in 1070. Air. Smith arrived in iosi as Assay Alaster and 
Mint Master at a salary of £00 yer annum. In 107li-G some bright uenius 
recommended the cuinage in Bombay to be as hllows*—(Gold, Oirtt/ntfts; 
silver, nns, [ eoyyer, t.* and tin, —Bruce*'' 

Tavernier, w’ntiug m lc.70, says Formeily tiie English nevei cnmed 
any Silver or L'nyyer Aloney : for . . , they tiiid it mole yiulltaUe to eany 
Gold from Englaini than Silver. But since the yresent Kiug ol 




WHAT GOVERNOR AUNGIER DID, 
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liie po[)ulation which he found in Bomhay consisted of 
\aLrabnnds and iugitives for the most part, and he wa^'ed war 
^^^th their excesses in every torni. He had been bred in the 
scIrmiI ot Cromwell, and not in the soft and silken manners of 
(diaries the Second. Hence he was the declared enemy of 
Sal.*bath profanation, drunkenness, duelling, gambline’ and pros¬ 
titution. He saw that native concubines and mixed marriage^ 
witli tlie Portuumese would drive the colony to destruction, and 
he sent home for English wives for the factors and others. 

<. <hi the 3rd ot October Sivaji invaded and pillaged 

Surat of immense treasure, Imt Aungicr secured the lives and 
the proj>erty of the Ooinpany. He was asked when at Surat, to 
lower the llag of the Comjianv to that of the French fleet, and 
he did not do it. The Dutch fleet (with wlioni we were at 
war) hovered over Bombay with liiMJO men, but was tilled with 
terror by his army of Bamhu'ito those tierce fellows who tap 
the toddy-trees, wlmm he armed with clubs and hill-hooksA 


hnulaiitl iiiarr3f<l tlio Prinros ot' I^ortuLial, wliu had in part "t“ hi-r P'-rricn tlu* 
lamou^ purr uf lUnnheife, wlitae tlie Eni^Iish are very haul at woik to hiuM 
a stroui: Fort, they coin both Silver, Copper, and Tin, Put that Money will 
not go at Surat, nor in any part ot' tlie Great MoaulC DoiuinionN. o\ ui any of 
the'1 enitones of tho Jmiian King>; only it pa'^ses aiiioiig the Kivflish in 
thrir l\nt, ami f >r .some two '>r three leagues up Country, aiih in the 
^ lilagM's along the Coast, the Country people that hung theiu their wares 
heing glad to take that Money; otherwise they would see hut little srining, 
in regaid the Country is very po^r. and the people have iiMthing t'> sell hut 
i (t(T^ made of Coco-Wine C tody ’) and Pice.” 
ihe earliest known coins of the Px'inbay mintage are the tour rupee'' in 
the British Mu>euin, dated ICTd, ld77, Di7S, and again l‘i7S respectively. 

1 he first ha> stam}H.'d on the reverse the arms of the idld” India Company 
and the nanaining three the Pe>yal Anns of Engkmd of the date, viz.. 
<tuarterly, the three Lions of England, the Lion of Scotland, the Harp ot 
Ireland, and the three of France. In a P>ombay rupee of lilS7 the 

L'e»mpany*s arms reap]»ear on the reverse. See The Coinages of the East 
India Company at Bombay,^' by the late Edward Thomas, in Thv hvloni 
Anti<]iotrify xi., 3Pk—Birdwood's i^hl Reronh. 

* See Fryer, p. GS; S. Bofrlha Toj/iho, p. ‘203; the Bhandaris are a 
Maratha caste. S|>enser must have had something like a vision of these 
Bhandarins from his tine description of the men of our coasts :— 

“ And on his head a roll of liunen plight. 

Like to the Moores of ^klalabar he wore, 

"With which his locks, as black as pitchy night, 

Were bound about and voided from before. 

And in his hand a mighty iron club he bore.” 

Ihe Fileru Qnttne. 
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AVlien the saw them they (jiiiekly ^aileh aw.iv. Onie* 

says that on this occasion Aun^cier “ exertL-h liimselt with the 
calmness of a philosopher and the nf a centurion. ' 

Manuel de Saldaulia. the IVutuoiuj^e < ieiieial at IfiSsein, made 
a vow that unless we complitMl with lii=i cr>nditions lir would 
invade Jjuinhay and take it Ijy ioree. JIc* wa*- aetiullv nn tlie 
march, hut wdien he '-aw tlie attitude of Aunaier he l.eat a 
retreat, and the Eii^li^h hiuehed. 

Ilut he wa^ moie tliaii '-tuhhorn—lie wa'- wi-e. Tin* 
Eiiyli:>h at this time never coidd have heM to;;(*thor i»y mere 
eouraye without drains. To ” teiiipori>(* " and ivturn e\a-ive 
answer'-, in the-e days, W[is the liiahe^t wdsd,iin. Hi*- con-'t.int 
rep] V to IMiighal and IMaratlia, Sivaji and >idi, v'as : we ai‘e 
niercliants : we can take neither one side nor anmher. Tleme 
M'e find him one day shelterine in the liarhour, and anothei dav 
refining to admit the Mughal fleet. Thrice he sent envov^ anh 
til.ale treaties with Sivaj'i, on the third (iceasiun sending aiid»as- 
sadoi's to be present at his coronation ; and you may be sure 
that his “ weather-eye was c<m'^tantly o])en to ever\' movement 
of Alamgir, the "Lord of tlie world." 

d. The ghjiy of Aungier, however, wa^ that of an admini'-* 
tiat(H\ and exhibits him in the li^ht of om.* (jf the nio^t far- 
seeing, and one of the most liheial-hearted men o{ hi-< aee, 
making us believi', without am' other cN'ideia.e, tliat he was 
bred ni the ^cIk.ioI, if he did not aetually ->it at tin* f(*et ot Tulin 
IMilton. If So, the di-ciple is above hi> master^ "We aie ^nre 
onr Aryan lu’ethreii will rejoiee in tlie man wTio fii>t in India, 
ages before LhreeiTs rrodamation^, recoeiii-ed the t*i|Uality of 
all religions before tin* laws and lir>t granted to them tlie 
precious boon of tolenitiim. A\di<it follow'.--, tliongli it lefers 
specially to the Lanyas, may be held to apply to all >eetN. In 
the engagement ^\■lth the Lam'as of J )iii (when thi'- ilouri'-hiiig 
caste first made theii a})pearanct.‘ in Loinbay hi-tor\') the 
Coni])any stijadated that they were to eiij(»y the free exeivi^i^ uf 
their religion without mole,'station, to be allnwed to burn tlndr 
dead, and to perlbria all their ceremonies in peace. " La>tlv. it was 
cng.iged that none w'ho profe^'- their reliuioir, o[ whatever aue, 

< a coiu'-e ell tlie tcu,s;i(.:i t'i^pvanni]. 



sex, or com lit lull he be, should be compelled to embrace 

Christiaiiitv.*'" Tlie date of this is the 22iid March, 1077. 
The.se are marvellous words, and they were not idle word^. 
The IJanyas, from that day to this, have burned their dead on 
the edee of Back Bay, and have performed their ceremonies 
without let or hindrance. It Ava^ reserved for the natives of 
tills island to en joy privileges, which were then, owing to the 
viuleiiee of party, d.enied to many of our own countrymen in 
tlie land of their lurth. AVe may well, therefore, claim for 
Aungier the character of a statesman, though he was the 
(Governor of an i-;land only sixteen sqx^are miles in extent. 


THAITS. 

You ask me if he was a religious man ? Yes, severely religious 
—a Puritan. But it is a curious fact that your religious men very 
often, wlieii emergencies occur in national affairs, come to the 
fntnt. He pltni'iiiJ religiously, and the man was not ashamed. 
>So when the plague was raging and men Avere dying like flie^, 
he wrote :—It liath pleased (lod to let us see Avhat Ave are bv 
the fr(M|uent imvitalities that have happened among us/' On 
handing over the biisine^'^ of Surat to his successor he gaA^e him 
this parting salute: " AVe recommend to you the pious order 
observed in our family, to Avit, morning and evening prayer." 

In these dim <*ld times, of hoAV many a ship it might have 
been .'-aid— 

“On Imlia’s long-expccteil shores 
Their sails Averc never furled;” 

s(> Avhen a vessel Avas signalled at AATilkesliAA^ar or Dewa Dandi 
there is a Dto, ‘‘ Thanks be to Almighty GoiV' On the 

death of his chief suiweyor, (/olonel Bake, and just three months 
before his uAvn decease, he Avrote :—“ \A"e desire Almighty God 
to pre})are u> all for our last change." AAA are n<.>t going, as 
^oiiie men liave done, to carp, caA'il, or make light of all this. 
Bead Carlyle's CromwtU aright, and you Avill not c{naiTel 
Avith Aungier. 


Andersou’.s Western Imlid, 1854, p. 128. 
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HIS SILVER CHALILE. 

Two year?^ before liis 
death he 

the Christian community 
of riombay a silver chalice. 
This wa^ in IdTd. The 
Cathedral was nut opened 
until 1718, tlie coitere¬ 
lation havinp: previously 
met in a ruom witliin the 
castle-walls. There is 
nnwlyine in the Cathedral 
thi> oldest tainaible me¬ 
in <>rial of our exi'-tence 
as an English settlement. 
l)eeply indented, in soine- 
A\'hat rude lettering, but 
a^ clear as if it laid been 
cut yesterday, is the coni})act in^'Criptirni:— 

HL'XC ( AlJt TM 
an HARi>T.i: -\(ra’M 
VCLLTl 

Hi >Xn]:AIHIJS f^EIlA r.DT^'' 

Arx(TLEFa>, insue^t: v.ioidatx 

CUEEinVATiiU. AL I*l:n R] HOM)];ARILI" 

AN(_rE‘iRU3I iElATIb 

<,'K1EN1 AE1I;L> MI.RCATORUM ACEXTICM PR.i:SF>, 
illustrii 
Christiana 
anno 1CT5. 

It redounds ereatly to the credit of the ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rities in this city that this priceless heirloom, amid all oui 
vieissitiuk'S ami lluctiuitiuus of population, has been harnled 
down to Ub trcinx age to age. There is rai harm, horrever, in the 
gentle reminder specially in the last clause : “ Eust doth corrupt, 
and thier es Ijiealc thremgh and steal. If Eonrlaiv rvereC^enice 
it rvould appear in the Ecliepuary of St. Mark’s, with camlles 
homing before it night and day. It weighs 137 tola<, so it 
can never ‘'he sold tbr much.” Xe\-ertlielcss such a memorial 



AUXOIEIR's CHALICE, ANT) THAT OE THE 
CITY OF YORK IX BOMLAY CATHEDRAE. 
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tlu> in T>onil»ay history sliould he placed hey<nid the reacdi of 
all accidents whatever. 


AVHLKE HE LIVED. 

Few of oiir readers have heeii in the Bombay arsenal, but 
more, we daresay, would go if they knew what it contained. It 
is a step from the Cathedral, but people do not go there. Some¬ 
how tlie Mint and Towiihall seem to block up the avenues to it 
and debar all progress ; and yet the sentries ask you no ques¬ 
tions.* You pass under a lofty gate, wliich was built before 
the well of English ’’ either defded or undetiled ” was poured 
forth in this quarter; in other words, before tlie English 
occupied Bombay. The two ligures which look down upon you 
are manifestly I'ortuguese soldiers, in tlieir trunk-hose, the 
kniekerbockers of those days.f Each bears aloft the great globe 
itself, signihcaiit emblem of an inflated idea (.>f dominion by sea 
and land. The folding-gates are of massive teak, scarred and 
blackened \vith round holes made by the Sidi’s shot, smooth 
and glistening with countless coats of tar, and the hands of 
generations of men passing in and out, and sorely wizened and 
weather-beaten by two liundred monsoon^. You iiow ask, 
where is Bombay Castle ? You are already in it—a fact which 
the soldiers, who mount guard day and night, know to their 
cost, and the ])lace where you now stand is that delectable 
garden, “ voiced ” with so many pleasantries, which you have 
often read of, helonging to the rortuguese, and which the 
English soon filled with l>old ramparts/' 

On one of these, the Brah " Bastion, grows a hrah or palmyra 
tree, shooting u]) seventy or eighty feet high, the last of a 
family-groii}) which once stood together, and are laid down in 
the oldest charts of Bombay harbour, and which of yore 
gladdened the hearts of our sea-sick progenitors. They used to 
he the landmarks first seen by the sailor making Bombay 

See p. -i-C Tlib is altered siuce the Kussiau s(.aie. \ou now require 
an onler. lOtli July, 1890. 

t ‘‘An examination of engravings this year in Hollarid fioni a.d. icoO and 
‘'Cveial decades after, proves that these knickerhockers were thelhiteh lashiou 
at that time."—Mr. Minliiu, 10th Oct., 1890. 
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harlioiir, Out time ami the eycloiie ol“ 1S34 have reilueeh their 
numher to o/il ; ^ arul the new clnck-tower, or the tnwer where 
the cluck shuiihl he, is now the hi,uhe,'-t peint ^een from .i 
distance. AVe never knew what toiros Heher referred tu in the 
line^, 

1 he Tower^, BfinUav, 

Gleam bright, tiiLV ^ iy, 

Acros> tlie (laik 1 lue 

‘•They say,*' It is reality now. There are some hv^ banian 
trees here. Do trees make a ,garden ^ At all events Aliltoii 
did not think the fhirden of Eden perfect without planting a 
tine banian tree in the midst of it. AVherevcr he got it, from 
Strabo or Idiiiy, we claim it as one of ourselves. 

‘‘Ihe he tree, not that kind ibr huit reiiowne'], 

Eut '^uch as at this day tu Imlian^. ku'avn, 

In Alalabar or I>ecean reads her arm-.*’ 

You see thi- is a <iuiet shady place, suited for rellection, 

‘‘The'^e auntient ridiies we never tread u]iou them, 
r>ut we set nur t.M)t iipuii sume reverend Id^^rurief’f 

There are euim lying ab(jut of liU sizes turd ages, 1670, lOSl^ 
some of them M'ith ])eautifui ornamentation, from small ^i\- 
poimders—reeular^pit-fires '—up t<:) the great gun wugliing 
>even tons, captured by Lord AVellesley in 1803 at Ahnmdiuiear. 
You now undt^r^tand from all the^e munitions of war, that 
though the date of Eomleiy Castle in the GV/v/Viz/e /C 
is a fiction, the bhstle itself is no more a fiction than the 
Ciisth' of Of rout* 

’ March 25th, l^'ho. I nii''sed the palm tree f<>r a month or two, and 
Dr. Cndiinetoii telh me that it was pidled (lown. It w*as exliihiting niaiks ut 
senility, and I ohista'Ved in December nne uf its lag lb rids, yellow, 

tattered, and torn, and swaying aimlessly in the hrecze. It must have ^t'*Md 
alone in ISoO. head this passage—a voyaeer has just entered Eoinhav 
Harbour, and passed the inner and outer lightships—“ View' the stumped lliu- 
statf on the south-eastern bastiuii of the Citadel, and stiainht before it the a-ed 
cocoariiU palm wiithmg with a grand solitude, hut remarkable lor hcjtli'its 
lofty site ami very iseilation.’'—Eomhay Moiithhj MlsctUanu^ DoO, pace 5o. 
The others may have been hlowui down m the vu’eat storm of June 15, 

Finis! The group may he seen in Forbes’s vuwv nf Bombay from the sen, 
about 1775. 

t Webster. 

'JA.I 
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nis HOL>E. 

This Section arcLHolo,uical, and may he ski]»ped by tlie un¬ 
interested. .Vs soon as u’e enter the yate. we -ee, rieht be lore 
us, in the middle of the (')pen space, a four-S(|uare htame with 
the woids, Pattern Pioom/’ printed on it. If this is the house 
you are in search (jf, it verily i< an example ef tlie /'^ s’ Oiujv^tu 
fhnni One or two extract^ may help to clear up matteis. 
Ovington was here in IGSb, and his book was 2^tii)lishetl in 

In this Fort one of the Com2)aiiy's Factors always reside.^, 
A\di<> is a}>2)()inted Governor/'' 

Hamilton was here in 1 G 90 . '' Cooke ])uilt a fort round an 



non’.AY ( A^Tcr:, 10(>0 .—x.axd vilav. 


old sfjfnirt , which .served the Portuguese as a 2)lace of 

retreat." 

Fryer was here in 1 G 73 . Cooke found a j'relty wdl-situated, 
but ill-foitilied 

Ovington gives iis/'H dcVnh ofof In^ d/’/vks/z/s' Cliihl,'! 
Idiil Fnrf if JJuinhcn/, tul^oh 2 ii>I April, IGihS.” it is imrtly 2>er- 
.spective, and shows us exactly how the 2)la('C stood in (huald 
Aungier’s time. There is a sea-view and a land-view. It is a 
picture of great value, where you may mv'cii ii<)\v easily identity 
.some of the lines of eircumvallatioii. The aiti:>t has taken hi- 
view from the land side of the large tank 02)posite tlie Mint, 

A'OL. I. ^ 
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now on the road from rdphinstone Circle to the Prince’s Pnek. 
In his view the tank appears as a pond with ducks ^win^nin^ 
in it: no douht the tank has been stone-faced later on. Takine: 
our positiini to-dav on the artist’s view-point, lookiiej; aeio-^ 
the tank, and ohliterating the Inw tile-roofed houses, dykr^^, ami 
trees which have cio])ped u]» siiiee IGGS, we easily < atdi in lie* 
persprctivo r^ur slightly transniogrified friend, tla* Ponihay 
(fitadtd/* Pattern Pnom,” and the truthfulness of tlm 

aitist’s view hursts upon us. It is a strong liuilding. still in 
Use, and not what Ihirim rails 


Or kiik (.le'ertc'l by the rigain," 

That the walls of this house'’ in the ])icture sli]> right into 
the sea goes for nothing, fnr Pruce in his Antutl^ telP dis¬ 
tinctly that the hastiinis t<.)wards the sea ” were not hnilt in libkS, 
whifdi,l)y-tho-way,inust havtdx'on our very first'' Pnclamatinn.’' 

The lower storey of this lajU'^e is vaulted and lionih-]>roof; the 
up}>er stoi'ey, modern. "Wr are tnpl liy those who liave --nmi 
them, that tlm stones in tlie jamhs of the <loor are strongly 
clamped viih iron! ^Ve hav(* collatedsudi ])a<sa'_:os in hi-tniv 
as bear upon tlm subject, ami jiersoually iim|)ectod tbo building, 
but though the strungc^t ovidiamn wt/ (‘an now avail our-i'lv(‘s ot’ 
is in the afhrmative, wo pndbr [’ny nliyjous reasons (with Cm imu.d 
cautien of (»ur countryiueii) to a^^iinie tla* ]»o>^ition (T a 

Is this the hoime in whicli Auiioitu* rt^sided, and s(*vora] ol‘ 
his ^nrre^.'^ors—tlm (Govoriiiuent Iloime, in faet. n{* P>ombav in 
tlioso early times^ tin* “ J/n/'si we toolc ov(n’ from tlm Poi'toono"!', 
—our citadel, ai‘k, or A(.'ro[»oli- if you ]Iea'-o : ami, 

it so, the cradh" from wliich emergt*s our Pombav hmtorv an 
English settlement ^ We have initiated the (tuestinu whidi 
may be L'ft for r)ther'^ to aimwer. 

' “Tint towards the >ea, eiil\ uijrc uert»‘d, vould l.r 

til'' wr.rk cf Hi* //oo>'."-—■ Jiiurots v( k 2. itvo 

l'.T0-71. ' ^ 

t Lord Ibivaid PitzLl in noi V lubiv w,w l.dd can in Tld- Itirtwn It «)]| 
ir>, way ti* Kiijlainb ITc ‘l.t*'! .it I’ui.ia'bi.n, .md hia* be bo.ti'or .'rbo ILi-] «.t' 
Arniistci) vie iull-bp'tbi r of T. hly riiikknii'u ibc a^'di v>< umu 

oi lior diuv (Jloiid’ay b-ls t > ^_] .Idj* [i i.t tin* 1 lake oi rl.n^a'A*, altta- 

wavds 'William IV., by tli(3 ctlcbratel ai tiaes, Me. Jordan. 
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COXCLUSIOX. 

The first great work whicli Bombay had to accomi dish was to 
fortify herself, so that like a strong man girt in armour, she 
could look her enemies boldlv in the fact\ 

“The Marathas are upon thee/' was the first cry: Init as 
time wore on the Eiiglisli suttlers found that tlioy liad more 
formidable enemies to cope with even tlian tlie i\Iarathas. 
They came by sea, and they came l)y land—not alone from the 
narrow boundaries of Western India, but from far off crjuntries 
in Europe, with one of wliom England was at war—threatening 
to swallow up> this little outpost of commerce in the Indian 
seas; and though the cry was “ still they come ” from great 
nations—Holland, France, and Portugal—Aungier, with ^Ahe 
soul of a stubborn old EoinaiP’ in him, bared liis arm on those 
bastions which he threw up between r>ombay Castle and the 
sea, and defied them all. It is to men such as these that we 
owe almosi: everything we have and are. The reply, of course, 
is, that if we had not had the luck to get Aungier we would have 
obtained men (piite as good. Did Onor or Anj'engo, places of 
importance in tho'^e day>, have as good nnm ? If wc are to 
believe the stublxtrn facts of history, \vere they not nearly 
annihilated as trading stations, the one by the ignorance and 
the other by the folly of the man who conducted it.-^ affair-. 

Providence, as a rule, does not raise up men like ^Viingier 
twice in a generation. When we had the luck ’’ to lose 
Aungier did we find Mich amither ? We are '-af* in saving 
that England was never so low before or since, in this i-land 
or ill India, as slie was at the close of Sir Ekn (’liildS ad¬ 
ministration, when the Eni])eror of Dehli raided tlie sie^e of 
Bombay on condition of (.'hild's expulsion from India. It was 


Oiior, the ILmauar (>f nur iu X, Kaiinra, mi the e^tuaiv of the 

Sliiravati, was a large ]4nee\vheu the ruitugue-e huilt a luri .n it ui l-'Or). 
It was -.till in tlieir }'‘.s-esvinu, hut iuulIi decayed when V. <!<* la A'.nle vi-ired 
it, in 1023. Aujengu, m' Aiijiitcii'-ia, in Travankor, was ai.nitMi hy the Iccal 
raja in lUSl to tin* Pa-.t India Cmigiaiiy, anl its wa- seccnd 

in (.'oiincil at It-inbay. At the clnse ot the enth century the 

Eiu^li'h tldt-f of Anjence mi paying tin* gir cn of tins c<.nurry a 

personal vi-it t" pav Lib due- oi taxe-, agaiiibt all reiuon-tianLe.-. d'lie chief 
and factors weie murdered. 

Cr 2 
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a new tiling in Engli':^l^ annaE to have our envoys’ hands tird 
haliind their hacks and laid prostrate befoie Indian Koyalty. 
lUit .so it was. “ Pie did the disgraco,” and wo had to liok tlio 
du^t. It i^ hv comparisons such a-, the so that the tiguro of 
Aungier .'^tallds out in hold rodiol on the page of history—the 
first man in India who taneht ns the art of self-govornment 
and the wi-dom of dealing with our neighhours—sage in counsel 
and hold in acti(')n—the Mo^es, if you like, of our English exodus 
whose last words were,—'Mie strong and of good courage.” t 

Alexander Hamilton the sea-captain, sailed and traded in 
the Indian seas for thirty-five years, 1G88 to He was an 

interloper/’ hut the shrewdest of them all. This was the 
judgment of tlie late Dr. Wilson, and that of the iJonilitfif 
Quurttrhj Fuvinr, Eoity-six years the death of ^Vungier 

he penned these words: '' Thr wmu of Mi\ Aungur /s '-nuirjt 
rn'cral D/ fJu anckiit people of Fvrat and BoniVcnj unto //o’s 
ft auk Eemarkahle words when we consider that they were 
written hy an avowed enemy of the Company, and l^y a Scotch¬ 
man, of an Pinglishman, in the year 1733. 

Of how many Bomhay men, during the last two hundred 
years, could such words ha\'e heeii written, wlieri^ reputation> 
have sprung into existence, like Jonah's g(jurd, in a nig] it. am I 
witheied in a day i We erect ^tatues ttj our heroes—to 
Aungier we give a nameless grave. 


* “Hr. Cliith ^\}io did the do^race, he tiirned out and expelkd. This 
order is irievtiAhle.”— Labt v:or<h of A^'ranFirifian, Ontvl Fkin 
IhhO, “Harris and the either fuLt'ir^ were relea.-ed tioni ]>rifeon » n 
the 4th of April, HlhO; hut the Seedee, \\h(> luni remained mure than a year 
in Bomhay, did ncr withdraw hi> army until the 22nd of June, when tlie 
property capturefl hy the Encilidi had hecn restoied and tlie fin(‘ paiil ti.» the 
Mughal. He thru ileparted, having hrst set file to the Foit of iMazngon, and 
the same <lay ^Villiam and !Mary weie proclaimed in Bombay King and Queen 
of Ennlamh'—Antleisjids WtAjiit Li^Un^ p. 2 IS. 

f “ And no man knoweth of hl^ >et)ulchre unto this day.” 
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Auxgiep.’s CoxraxTiox. 

The flicts of tlie land (|iie^tion at tlie date of the cession of the 
Island of Eonihay in 1061 to Charles II. are briefly these: As 
th(‘ PortiiG^nese was an aggressive and military Government, the 
ancient (that is, as far back as 1532, the date of the conr|nest) 
constitution of the Island was feudal, i.c,, leases were granted 
in per[)etuity at a quit-rent—in this case of one-fourth of the 
produce, with tlie reservation, that tlie landholder should 
])erform military service when called upon. The growth of 
the laud was cocoanut woods and other palms, miles in length, 
of which Mahim wood was the <‘hief, interspersed with jack 
and mango tree^ ; also, on the low grounds, rice or paddy fields. 
The rest of the Island was swampy, covered occasionally by 
the sea in the lower portions, or barren and uncultivated on 
tlie higher ridges, such as Malabar, IVorli, and Chinchpugly 
Hills. ^ ^ 

Tlie waste lands preponderated in extent greatly over the 
cultivated lands. The (Uiltivated land was settled by over a 
hundred proprietors. They were either I^ortuguese or Indo- 
Portuguese. They were very poor.^ The population was esti¬ 
mated at 10 , 000 . Fryer calls them fugitives and vagabonds, ’ 
and another outcastes; ” but there wa^ an industrial element 
among them. The most of them were fishermen —a race that 
have per])etuated themselves to our own day—besides (and the 
same remark applies to) Pdiandaris, Kulambis, and Kolis who 
worked the >uil and superintended the (‘ulti\'ation of the Helds 


They wore i>o poor in 167-4 that, when it was proposed t'> have their 
lauds measured and their boaudaries defined, they objected bucause they 
could not afford it. 
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and tree garden^— <>ait-b they calL-d tliein, from tlic Latin word 
Thu ])ulk of the popnlatinii clnstered round the Forts 
of Bombay, Mahim, and Mazagon for protection in view of 
inroads from tlie neiu'hbourini^ }>redatory i\larathas and Sidi'', 
and here their cattle ^yere driven in during tlie night. The 
country was a governed and a settled country, and the Portuguese 
had already created an ecclesiastical organization ])y iliAiding 
the island into districts, for long ere this churches had been 
built at Mahim, Mazagon, Pared, Salveson, and Bombay. Some 
of the estates on the Bland liad been granted by the Xing of 
J Portugal, through his Viceroy, to military and naval officers 
Mho had served tlieir country Avell in the infant day> of the 
colony.^ Bombay Island M\as an outlying province of Bassein, 
and M'as as often called i\Iahim as Bo ml jay. Our title to it 
-was clear and indefeasiljle. It Mvas a clearer and much more 
Ijorfect title to dominion than that of the factory of Surat, or 
any other on the coast of the Hugli extorted from XaMvab or 
Great Mughal. 

Bombay had been gifted by the King of Portugal to Gharles II. 
(as already mentioned), mIio again gifted it in IGbS to the Fast 
India Company pure anil sinqde, qujdt^ as it came to Jus 
hand^. a crown rent of £10 in g(ild a year alone excepted. TVe 
may add that Co<->ke's Treaty of surrender and delivjuy in Khld 
has ne^■er l)een held of any account \vhatever, either by tlie 
English Government or the East India Company, and is not 
Ma:>rth the paper it is vritten on except as a literary and 
historical ciuiosity. The greate.st ([Uestion we had to di^al witli 
M'hen M'e took absolute possession in IGGd of the Island v'as 
the land ([Uestion. '' Landed estate is an animal Muth its mraith 
always o^^en,’’ and it Avas not long till we verified this adage to 


* '‘The Manor of Vlaza^on had liem lea^ecl in I.")?! by Sebastian, Kiia: of 
Portucral, to Ln-nel tie Snuza, a pi eat sea captain avIiu had ^eIved him 
faithfully; and in ICST, Philip, Kinp of Portugal, granted it hy chaiter an*! 
ietteis patent to liis grand.-M)n, Pi inaidin dt' Tavura, ainl to his heiis in 
perpetuity, sultjcLt to a Miiall quit-ient. This the ]irinci[ol jirivato 

estate on the island, and whin Aungier, in lOTld came to Bombay, Signoi 
Alvarez Piiez de Tavt-ra wa^ lunl of the IManui* ul IMazuuon.*'—.So’ Mlrhaf 
\ ‘"C'* p‘ di, U'jte. In IMazagoii, at this tune, \\o know lor leUaiu 
that there weie* a maui-r IkuisC, desciibetl a- the laig'st house on tlie island, 
two stone houses, one of Avhiih was luinous, ami a chunh. 
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the full. The news from Europe of the gifting away in IGGl of 
the Island to its new masters was duly noted by the INjrtuguese 
inhabitants. Those who held land ])y any kind uf tenure, in 
the dread of its being taken from them, would try to make it 
surer, and tho^e who had even a faint shadow of ownership 
would at once restart to such expedients for establishing their 
claims to landed estate as men of icady resource are sure to 
liiid in times of change. The C|uestion we had to deal with 
was this—what land, at tlie date of tlie cession in 
lielonged to the inhabitants, and what to the King of Ptirtugal, 
for the land tliat belonged to him became ours by virtue of the 
Cession i By the Marriage Treaty the Portuguese were allowed 
to remain, and vce did not ask them to go away. Our readers 
will rememlier the disastrous eifects to us of the refusal of tlie 
Portuguese autliorities on the Island, in lGb2, to hand over to 
us that ha* which we bargained in IGGl; for there can be no 
man lie r of doubt, we think, that Salsette was included in the 
aiTangemeiit, as it was distinctly traced out in the map sub¬ 
mitted to the commissioners as part of the territory to be ceded 
when tlie Marriage Treaty was being drawn up. One most 
disastrous result c)f tliis refusal was the creation of an interreg¬ 
num until IGGG, during which period Oookc assiuned the 
Oovernment of Bombay. It was then that our interests were 
]>rejudieed, for we have only to turn to Bruce’s a work 

to be chg)encled on, to discover that a sheaf of tictitious title-deeds 
and foiged documents, the manufacture of which was connived 
at by V'ouke^ himself, and fur which he had taken bribes, were 
made to do duty with wonderful alacrity, in the intm'est^ 
this new proprietary who were now so anxious to foist their 
claims on the English. The>e were circumstances that added 
enormously to the diihcultie':> of the situation, for what Avas 
apparently plain sailing in lGf>2 had become full of slioaP and 
sunken rocks. There wais found, however, a pilot to take ns 


y llumplii’ey Couke kal bUtcook'd tu the cumiuand of the Eicdkh troops 
ou Sliipuiuiik death, hut hirf eouduct ui Doiuhay bu <iib^ati^hL'd the Knghbh 
Uuveiuiiioiit that lie was dejiuseil, and hl^ pbu e sucplieil hy Sir (tervase 
LiLea< iii Xov. 1000, wliu died lu ]\Iay 1007. Cai'tam Gary then 
ut>poiiited de[iaty-g<.t\\‘mor. Cooke, who had letiied to G^a, laov o-tuined to 
Baiidai'ci luid tried to iiNbeit hib light to bucceed Lueab, but was deiiuuuci.d.— B. 
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safely out of tliis sea of troubles’^—in other words, p’apple witli 
the entire question, and settle it once and for ever; and the 
solution of it is to 1)C found in the subject of this sketch. 


HIS COXTEXTir>X.t 

AVe liave already passed in review (reiald Aunyier and lii'' 
career. He was Ooveriier 10(>0 to 1077, and had eenie d<ovii 
to Bombay from Surat in ITip^, wlien lie was confronted witli 
this ^reat administrative pr(.»bleni. Tlieiv liad been ei*a\e 
dissensions and diseontents, and lands had been ^-^ei/ed bv 
the English, for the validity of many of the titles of tlie host 
estates was dispiitiMb They had the semblance of reality, but 
were believed tr) be fictitious. A meeting (jf lamhioldf'rN vas 
called for the Idtli Xovember, 1072, an<l one luindrod and 
twenty of them ol>ey(Ml the summons. The I.ord of Ala/agon 
was there, iait many others who could not slio\\' '^nch a sub¬ 
stantial title, from tlie li’iihl S([uatter on a few wretched 


Sir Georat Oxinden, ta rer^ii't of tlie loyal cliartei tiMn>ftaliiia HomiMy 
to the Ea^t India ('oinjiaay, sent iMr. Goodyia, Stie}nsliani iM.otu' andi 
( tites, to niT’inao the Im^in^which they (Hectcd Cdrd Sej r. X<\T 

year the Ho M<lent visited Px’inl^iv, and live Comnn'"'ioiiei-^ wm* a|i]ioi]i1<‘dg 
the Scotlish iiiini'-ter INFr. Steriina, ('olr-, (apt. HiiigC''", Lieut. Iloa-jlUon, 
aiiU James Adam, chairman, to man.ia** tlie afiairs of th«* i^'land ; hur Sit* 
(ieorae die<l soon alrei\var<E, and the plarc was left in a stato of anaichv.— 
Auder.''ori'.^ Iroh'n, 

t We caiiii.it fiitor upon t j i- -ul [o, r u ithout irroidmo, what ^v'e 1 edtyo u, 
he the fact, that the mm toyhomwi' are indrhti d foi la ineina Aunje iX 
Convention Ijofoie the iniMa* was F. AWarden, diief Set k t.iiv to (lovei'iimeiit, 
Jtapoi'f I'll I.” i>>h fj 7 t///o OS', 111 the year IsL-j. Hf M],-.er\t,s that ihw 
“ very impoitant ]'roreedina wa^ not notii ed hy Hnice in hi< Annuh, wli.j 
otherwi''!'* docs eveiy iiwu'C'* to tho merits of Aiinaier. lie wa^ pro])a])lv iiot 
nwaie of it, Jr i> >tuuiaer >till that Er. I dyer, who wa^ In re Jui mb the 

tune the CoiiviaUion was r-innM] and mu’lied, 'should he eqnrdlv ^dent. 
AVardeiiX dhcoveiy. it we irny I'lll it so, was not, hovevi*], allowtd to pasv 
imiioticed,. d’he t'vo hiahe^r lejal ofriccrs of tlnJi uav, the (’hit i Ju^ta e 
Isir Kr-knie leny. and. va- li ul AVt no.pp (dieil dan. 11, l^''o, ;i^cj 7;;; 

at ('aum-', ?aw wlcU an iia|oiranr heaniia it hadi ou rlto land m*. a,, , 
vliii h c.me within t*'e srh-ae of hiw', subject tii tin ir deeiNnin : aud* the ouc 
hy hw lucid explaunVous, so welronie to all who aie out,sale the ken of ]..-al 
]<hr.t^eo!oc,y, atid tlie other ].y -f,itcnniits eipially lucid, hut showin^a a vast 
<h 'll more of erudition and lusroii, al ii'scanh, have made, we vciitnofto siv. 
tic' iudamenhs in wdiieh the-e e\[ilaintiims ainl reseaiche- are contaiia tf.i 
St ui'lanl and Ux^ look on the land ijtiestion in Bomhay to the leaal suukut 
for all time coming. 
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hufn.<i of ])arren soil to the supposititious owner of a thousand 
acres <lotteil with the eternal palm trees of the East. Tlie 
ine(‘tin,U was held in Bomhay Ca>t]e, and 1 have no doul)t that 
the ro(»m in whicli it was held still exists. The general sense 
<»f tlie a^'^einbly was taken, and it resolved itself into this, that 
rather tliaii that any scrutiny nIiouLI be made of their tith^- 
dct'ds, they would willingly pay l!0,000 xeraphins annually. It 
wa^ a mere 1>agatelle, about £l2t)0 of our ni<)ney. Who tlie 
sugge^tinii catiie friaii [ know not."^ Aungier accepted tlie 
prnpo>;tb and tlie inhal)itaiUs were secured in their ])OS'-essions ; 
lOr all M'ho now liold pro])erty subject to the payment of what 
is called nsi<ui f ]>ossess it by a tenure of which the Govern¬ 
ment caniuu de])riv{* them except for building cities, towns, nr 
f'ititications/':}: The deed was })er])etual and irrevocable—a 
kind of I )omes(lav Book from wliich there should be no apjx^al 
—and it wa^ ratilieil by a ])ublic a'^^embly on the lilth duly, 
1074. It is an amusing (urcumstance that tlie only section ot 
the community who refusiMl to clo^e with the Gonvention were 
n h‘w English pro]>riotors, lor at this early stage a sprinkling ot 
our run n try me 11 had 1)ctm smitten with t^arth hunger.” But 
Aungier was inexorable, as every English landholder know- m 
tlii- <Iav by his ta\-])at‘ors. e cannot make lish ot one and 
llo-h of the otiier. Bay like your neighbours. And it i--till 
more amusing, the reasons he gives to his master-, the Xahoh- 
of th(‘ India Ilou-e, for Ids insisting hriuging in the 

English into tlie Coiiveiitioii. He reasons thu-, gooil easy man, 
that tlie English, one day, might come to hold the fee simple ot 
tho mitire island, and where would he our tended sut»erioritv 
then ^ W(^ all know, now, laov much he was a-tray in this 

If lu'iiiu an .Ul 111’ I'f tiieir {tli" I'^ro estate ItnlJer-) own request nei 

'kui:: alter."—Francis l>ay, Se cretary, 1C Julv, 11^4. 

t Foru’^ is (lerivoil fcin the Portnciir-o wenl a duor, sijnilyniL: 

ont-ide. It indicates the rent derived t’o-m outlying lainis. ihe leras Uei*' 
the still <'ld(T name of and since, the C'ein'eution has been luiuwn ly 

the iiarnc of pen-ion. It wa- j'ayable in respect ot the ancient s^^ttled ;iK>Ln'a 
oulv.’*—Sir Michael We-trop]). 

t Warden, On hin'l Tc/oovs, 1S14. Railways, .Vc., Icwe no doubt b.en 
introduced into tins exception. /,o//7 loTO, acgnuing 

IaM<l for public jairposes and Ibr comtianies, with sanctioiyot t oy Liiiir.eut. at 
raarket value with 15 per cent, compensation.— Act A. of Oocermntut t>r 
India, 
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expectation. Strange, doesn’t it seem, that Aungier should 
ha^'e made an arrangement like this to barter away lands at a 
([uit-rent of £1200 per annum upon Avhich are now erected 
buildings of the value of thirty to forty millions sterling ? Yes, 
it looks as if in an evil hour Aungier had thrown away the 
pearl and kept the oyster-shell—i)arted with the I)iamond of 
Catherine of Bragan/a, leaving the hollow and empty sockid. in 
his hands. But not for anything that it could 2 >t’oduce from 
the soil was Bombay of consequence to us, and in no sense 
eoidd it ever become a plantation like Bliode Island or 
Massachusetts : that is, a place for men to live, settle, many, 
and beget children in from generation to generation as they 
did in Ameiica. Brom the moment we touched these shores, 
the design of the Crown, and afterwards of the East India 
Comp a 11 }', was clear and manifest—to make of 

BOMBAY A SEAT OF COM.MEliCE AND IXOrSTUIAL ENTEUrrJSE, 

and Aungier here sounds the keynote from which there Avas 
never to be any departure ; and yet I marvel not that tlie 
Company neither cuntirmed nor repudiated the charter. That 
they did not eoritirm it is eA'ident by their own records, that 
they did not annul it is prowd by the fact that the puLslnji 
levied to this day. But the spirit of their acts and of ours (we 
now speak of the men wlio begun and continued our Bombay 
history) was the same throughout. To this end Ave made every 
exertion that tlie inhahitauts Ave found on the I-^land should 
remain in it, and Ave did t^A'erything A\'e could to attract people 
t() it from other places. Me retaincil the Ceiitoo’' soldiers iii 
our service, and assigned lands to them for their maintenance. 
To the English :-oldiers aa'o ottered half-pay after seA'eii yeais’ 
Service, and land to settle on if the}' guA'e their hdjonr in return 
for the cultiATition of it. Me did everything avc could to 
induce Avealtliy natives to settle on it, and Avherever t]it*y were 
to be found in Kachli, nay even on the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf and the Ited .Sea, our >hips were told to give tlie immi¬ 
grants a free to the Island of Bombay.’^ And noAc bv 


"" Ctaat iiumbeis ul Iliiiilas ti-<1 to BuuiLoy, from Cn>a and otlrT jlaec-, 
drcadiijg the luiiuhitiua."—Da CuuLa, Abiatk ;^ocld>j Ltd,, ^laitii, IbbT. 
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the Couventioii we semi the sons of the soil, unfettered hy all 
but the slightest taxation, hack to the duties to Mdiieh they had 
been accustomed, and who were more fitted for the ta'-k ^ 
First and foremost, there fun, the land must be drained and 
cultivated. The truth seems to be that in 1072 B(nnhay was 
unfit fur liabitation.^ It was the grave uf tlie hnglisliman, and 
decimated the colony; that i^, did not take om^-tenth—left one- 
tenth. For these reasons, and tliis other one, that it was a 
mighty thing at the outset of our career to s})read far and wide 
a just knowledge of our liberality and good faith, we have come 
to the conclusion that, instead of being a ])ad bargain for us, 
the Convention of Aungier was a great, a wise, and a states¬ 
manlike measure ; that it is not only the basis upon which the 
lands affected by it rests, but that upon it rests a goodly part of 
the wealth, population, and commercial greatness of our city. 
Its immediate effect was that in regard to fiscal arrangements 
the I^ortuguese landholders of the Island were in a better po'-i- 
tion than they had ever been before; that is, the burden of the 
impost was lighter in the amount, and much less troublesome 
in the collection of it, both to the giver and the receiver. It 
may be asked what else could we have done ^ Yes, there are a 
number of things that Aungier might have done. He might 
have put a scric'^ of those quasi-proprietors on thoir trial ha' 
fiilsehood, fraud, and forgery, and evicted some of the smug 
gentlemen who had put in an appearance with their cooked 
title-deeds at Bombay Castle. He might havt* cou'^titutiMl 
himself into Sidney Smith’s Court of Chancery that devouied 
gentlemen’s estates, and digested them at its leisure. Ht^ 
might have made a clean ^weep and clearance from the earth 
of the miserable Sipiatters and their usurped dominion. IB‘ 
might have framed a tenure full of idle, petty, and vexatious 
rites and ceremonies to keep ali^e for evermore the might i>t' 
England and the weakness and subjection of ICalugah Chir 
late Chief Ju>tice hesitates to say whether the Lord <1“ the 
Manor of i\Iazagon, })rior to our arrived, could have hehl <t luinmis 


“ W e airivL'il in Luiiilay 1 tt-ic tiiu liLyUiianL: of the rains, autl faUL'l uf 
tliu tueuty-iour wLicti biunaiit ^MLh U" a^iiuir, luctay 1- fu*..* 

the rams litre einled, auti uf uur uwu bhiyA eMinpany al'uve fittetu."— 
Oviugtun, IGbd, 
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court. What he could not do vre might possibly have done, f< >r 
if vre had established baronial courts, with powers of pit and 
gallows and leases full of bondage days and per.-onal servitude, 
we should have been merely applying in one part of the British 
dominions what was the law of the land in another part.* But 
no temptation of human })assion or ambition could seduce 
Aungier from his allegiance to the one path of duty on which 
he had entered, and no accusation can be brouglit against the 
Englisli for using their autlmrity unjustly. Had Aungier 
followed any of these comics Bombay would have become a 
desert. 

OUE FEUDAL SUFErJOKITV 

remained untouched by Aungier’s Convention, l.iut our terri¬ 
torial acquisitions, being the crown lands of Bortngal, wen* of 
trifling value, though of considerable extent. If the whole had 
been put up to auction they would not have yiolded £2000 a 
year. A great part of the island was utterly W(.)rthle-s^ ]»eing 
totally unproductive. By some it was called a ‘'barren rock/' 
ainl by ])eople who had explored it, it was described as full of 
‘•drowned lands ” upon which llie -'ca made inroad-, now and 
again leaving an incrustation of -alt. AVe wiae left heir of 
entail to this barren remnant out-ide of all <_ ultivated land. 
AVe got whatevei paid ikj rent; that is to say, we paid nothing 
and gnt nothing for what Bicardo ealls the u-(* of the origitial 
and inde-tructilde poweis of the soil. This being the ease you 
may be sure that we gY»t the Tlat^ without difl'a ulty (40,0ii0 
acres in these day^) ; and the (uiginal and inde.-trni lible powius 
of the soil iheie were m.inife,-t in foul and pe-tiltaitial exhala¬ 
tions. A\ e got the fljre-hoif', cud that was not miu h, as tlu^ 
Convention articles lemiiid u-, and those who were deeply 
int.nested in the fact at the time, that fluty yai.B above hieh- 
vatcr mark vas the iiialienahle pati iiniriiy of o\ery crowned 
liea<l ill Europe. But it gaw* u^^ loom to lairy rair dead and 
burn our dead, as Sonapai and the (.diats still testify. AVliat 
was lately bonglit up by the Cboiunmeiit flu* the JNui Tiust in 
all its now magnificent pioportion- foi neaily a niilliou sterling 

TIeritabU' JaiBdictkii, with pewer utpic and gailjws, only abuli-hed 
in Scotland ao late as 1747. 
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—the n,ulits of the foreshore (^vith the hiiilJings and works 
thereon')*—wa> then the most worthless territorial aer|in.sition 
that eaiiie to ns ])y the (Convention of Anngier, and in some 
respects ha< turned out the most valnaMe. ^Ve had of course 
receivtMl tlie Castle long hefori*, and its environs, (df its outer 
cincture of 2Sj)0o yards, we did not receive e\erything, for I 
find we were perpetually luiving hit hy bit baekwhat originally 
ought to have belonged to our'^elves. Prom 17d0 to 1812 we 
expended IN. 7,37,027 in such like purchases. 

Ihit we had almost fa‘got ten Colabat—Kolaba with its 
present po]uilatiou of 17,132. If for nothing else Aungier's 
Convention deserves to lie lemembered, as it is by it Ave hold 
Kolaba, Kolaba being an island, we presume, Avas the reason 
Ave had not received it at the cession. Some shanties had been 
erected on it, and aa'O agreed that the first annual payment (if 
the pension should be devoted to the buying out of the jiro- 
prietors, so that it might become a cantonment. The English 
had no right or title in Kolaba till 1074. There Avas then a 
groA'e of c’oeoanut trees on it,7 of AA'hieh only five now remain. 
The population around llie (.'astle and in Kolaba Avere nK^tly 
hsheis, and the lirsl thing Ave had to do Ava-< to remove their 
hfjaii huts Avhieh elustered around the (Cattle like so main' 
wigwams, and jirovide them dAvellings elsoAvliere. The next 
thing AA'as to Imild a street, a mile long, from the Castle gate-^, 
of loAvish houses, now our Bazar-street, so at first called 


* 1888 ItoveiiUL* Puit Tiint— 

Ittuts . 

. 

Estimated valut> rif Port Print Property now 
Honble. Foibcs Adam, Jane, 1888. 


17 Lakln. 

18 

(1888) over 


two 


crores. — 


t Tljc tciitli article ut the Convention reserve's to the Co!n]»any “the* little 
Isle of O'Hm, rcacliiiii: from the outer point we>twarLlly of the ide to the 
pecarv called Pulo," On which Sir Michael AVestropp rcinarkb: ‘Aolio n 
probably dcrivctl fiom CMi, Knh, ti^hermen who had a viPa^e or liaiulLU 
on the isle, which would appear to be that known as Colaba, or Koolaha, 
Arabic for a strip of land running out to the sea —Alaratlii fur a 

paved path or an alhy, iitnully a wing cf a village). FoJo, a coiTU])tion of 
Palwa, a kind <*f boat frequenting the locality. In a memorial of a grant of 
land, in 171*% the r<ih}ntdi in question is called Pallo” (//d/A Court 
1800-1807). Hence, we presume, our Apollo Bandar. Alalabar Ilili was 
Crown land, but it waMiut wuitli Ps. 100 a year at the time of the Convention, 
t See James Forbes'b picture of Kolaba, in whose time it could not have 
altered much. 
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aitngiek’s cowention. 


]')ecaiise the hazaar was at the end of it. This was onr town, at 
all events the only town we liad for many years. Most of this 
town was burned dovm in tlie cjroat fire of 1S03, and many of 
tlie lofty erections date from that and siibse('|Uent years. 

THE LAXD or nrOIBAY 

since 1674, the date of Aungier’s rnmaaitinu, lias experienced 
great cdianges—in its tenure, in its condition, in its proprietary. 
The ancient ennstitutien of the island, wliiAi was feudal, has 
been entirely changed l)y the substitutiuii of the so-called 
‘■tax” for military service vdiicli was established in ITlS. 
Tlie feudal system lasted under the English fifty-seven year<. 
Tills military service vns more than a name, as we will 
endeavour to show, for in 1676 a hundred of the landowners 
raised and maintained a body of militia, 6)60 stiT>ng. ^Moreover, 
up to 1718 if a man refused military service, his land was 
liable to 1,16 forfeited; and eccle'^iastics were not exempt, for in 
1690 the Jesuits of Ibarel coguotted with the Sidi, who was 
thundering at the gates of Eombay (Iwtle, and forthwith Parti 
was confiscated. 4Ve did the samt* witli Sion, and their lands 
Were never restored. One word for the Jesuits by way of 
panaitlu^sis. Let us revci'se tla‘ pi* dure. Su[)})Ose that 
Seba-^tiaii Oabot had cum[Ucred thi- Western India for England 
ill the sixteenth century and Pomltay had bciai thrown into the 
tlower of one of the young Lelies of tlie House of Stuart to 
.sona^ Alfonso or Podtuigo of Portugal, and supt>o<e fiirtlier that 
we had settled here for a hundred and tliirty years undm“ the 
-hadow of our Thirty-nine ArticL^s and Shorter (atechism—do 
you tliink that we would have tamely .--ubniitted to the tmider 
nieicies of Poidugal ? I trow not. It is all ^'ery well, at this 
distance r)f time, to denounce the conduct of the Portugue-(‘, 
and wonder how ])(jople could hc^ so foolish as to dispute and 
re^i-^t our authority. 

Put, as has l)een said, there is a good deal of human nature 
ill man, and the Poitugal had his ^hare of it. Onr course was 
]lain all the same, and having ])Ut our hand to tlie plongli we 
< <'iild not look backward. Tlien. again, in 17d6 we tried lianui 
Kamatlii for U’ea'<ai and < on-piraev with Aneria to seize the 
6h)\'crnor at Pared. He wa^ a man of prodigious inlltienee, had 
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built the modern Temple of AValkesliwar about 1715. But it 
<lid not matter. The higher the man the more conspicuous his 
punishment.* His land in the Fort was confiscated and sold 
for Its. 20,000; he was imprisoned for life and died in 172St. 
This was an unfortunate case, both for him and for us. The 
man was convicted on what seemed the clearest evidence at the 
time. One of the witnesses was put to the torture, a method 
which had been long aholi'=;hed at home by Act of Parliament,f 
and after Pama’s death it was discovered that the letters which 
were put in evidence against him, and which were considered to 
be written by himself, were forgeries, and tliat some one had 
made use of his seal to Idacken his re]uitation ! 

As much v'as almost admitted l>y a succeeding Government, 
and a sum of money paid over to his son by way of reparation, f 

It was in 171S that Government took upon itself tlie defence 
of the town, and surrounded it by a wall, which was not xory 
'Substantial at the first. Down to our own day, though not 
always, land has been leased by (uivernment in perpetuity, and 
tlie gross revenue therefrom is moderate, if we may judge from 
tlie statement of 1<^81. 

One is a}>t to view all the buildings in the Fort as of much 
greater antirpiity tlian thev reallv are. There were men living 
in Warden’s time, 1814, wlio iiM-ollected the best portions of 

“ ruiiiui Kaiiicitli wdb aSiiciivi by (Tue Sht-uvi^ beluiiy to tlie Pan- 

clKoGautla nraliiLiaiis.) Pama Kaiuatb4 ancc.^turs came uriyiually to J^ombay 
iD'ia <Ti*a ill the time of tliH P*atii'ane-e, aiiO held lnc:li tiOsition iiiider the 
Eiiyh-h Gocenimcait alter the l'>laiid ceded to the latter. Pama Kamaili 
'was in "ome wav comae.red with <'i m command *if native troops under tIk-* 
Kncli^li, and ^civc'd chiefly m wars in or about the ^Madras ]>residency. He 
built tlie t'anple Cdmnionly called Walke^hwar (fi’om‘ meaning sand) 

or and made from .sand, but its real name i> Lak>hman Shivar. Pama Kamatld 
had a sou nam< <1 (’mmnaji, whose son's name was Xarayan ; and the latter had 
a son namc<l r>abu, A:ter Oahu the male line became extinct, but lie liad h-ft 
two daughters ami Hr. Gauroha Xarayauii, who married a de.sccndant nf 
one of thci:e danghteis, i^. still livina. He is trustec-manacrer ol a tomi'le 
budt hy Pama Kamathi m the Fort, at the north end of Paisi Pnizar-stiect. 
The Car proc(‘Nsion Irnm this tniigle takes ]ilace eveiy year. I have gathered 
the ahuve inlormatioii fnaii 5It. .'btiayanji and fmm a ^laratha hnok called 
J'xuiil'Ofi, r^bf rn.b‘i*K puhIidK‘d in ISOO."—The Hon. Suiabjee S. 
Pengallee, r.l.Ib, duly, 

t “lions veie sen wed up*'!! his thumbs, the >mart of which brouglit him 
to a coiifes'^ioii."—Periy JiOiU d/S’. laco/J, The last case of judicial 
torture in Knaland vas in lo4<), though deciaied ide^al in 1G2S. It was 
use«l in Scotlaml uunng tla ixiau ui Chailes 11., and abolished in 170'J. 

X JJoiabiuj i^uartcrl^ 
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atjngiek’s convention. 


])ecaiise the hazaar wa^ at the end of it. This Avas onr town, at 
all events the only town we had for many years. Most of tliis 
town was hnrned down in the ,eveat fire of ISOd, and many of 
the lofty elections date from that and subsefiuent years. 

THE LAND OF 

since If74, the date of Auiieaer’^ (0aiwaitinn, Ims experienced 
,ureat cluiitue.^—in its tenure, in its cendition, in its proprietary. 
The aneient cnnstitutinn of the island, wliirli Avas feinlal, lias 
heen entirely changed hy the ,suh^tituti<-)n of the so-calh^d 
‘•tax’' for military service wliich AAaas estahlished in 17ld. 
Tlie feudal .system lasted uialer the Englisli fifty-seven years. 
This military service Avas more tlian a name, as wo Avill 
endeavour to ^Iioaa’, for in lf7f> a hundred of the landowmu's 
1 ‘ai^ed and maintained a l)ody of militia, lioO strong. ^Moreover, 
up to 1718 if a man refused military service, his land Avas 
liable to he forfeited ; and ecclesiastics Avere not exi^mpt, for in 
If90 the desuits of l*arel of)(|uetted Avith the Sidi, aaIio Avas 
thundering at the gates of llonihay t’a-thc and fortliAAUth ]^lrel 
Avas conf'-eated. Me did the sane* Avitli Sion, and their lands 
Avere neAa.u' restored. Oiio woid for tlie J(.^-uits ])y waA' of 
paivntlie-is. Let us ivvorso th<‘ ])ieture. Su})pose that 
.'>cha-tiau L'ah(-)t had conquered thi- IVo^tern India for England 
in the sixteenth century and Lcimhay had heiai thruAvn into the 
dower f>f one of the young ladie^s of the Hoii-i^ of Stuart to 
.-(tine Alfomo or llodorigo of Portugal, and '-uppo-ii further that 
A\e had settled hen* f »r a hundred and tliirty years under tlie 
-hadoAv of (,ur Thirty-nine Artidi^s and Shorter ( ateehism—do 
yt.iu think' that A\'e avouLI Ikia'c tamely -ul.tmitted to the t(*nder 
nieicies of PortugaP I trow not It is all a t-rv avcII, at this 
di-taiiee of time, to deiiounee the conduet of the Portngue-e, 
and woirler hoAv ])i^o]de could ho so fArilish to disputi.* and 
I'H^i-t onr authority. 

Put, as Ims hemi said, th(*re is a good deal of human natnn; 
in man, aial the PoilugLd had hi> ^hare of it. Our coin's,^ Avas 
]'lain all the -ame. and having ]ait our hand to the plough Ave 
eofd'l not hiok hackAA'anh Then again, in 17dt) Ave tried Ihima 
Kamathi tor tiea^'m and oom]>ira< v Avitli Aiigria to seize tlui 
(h)veiiujr at Parel. He Ava- a man of t)rod[igi<.ais inlluence, had 
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built the modern Temple of "Walkeslnvar about 1715. But it 
(lid not matter. The hii^dier the man the more conspicuous his 
punishment."^ His land in tlte Fort was confiscated and sold 
for lis. 20,1)00; he was imprisoned for life and died in 1728. 
This was an unfortunate case, both for him and for us. The 
iiiau was couvieted on wliat seemed the clearest evidence at the 
time. One of tlie witne^'^e^ was put to the torture, a method 
wliicli had been long a1*oli<hed at home by Act of rarliainent,t 
and after Eama’s death it was discovered that the letters which 
were ])ut ill evidence against him, and Avhich were considered to 
be written by himself, were foigeries, and that some one had 
made use of his seal to blacken his re])Utation ! 

As much was almost admitted ])y a succeeding Government, 
and a sum of money paid over to his son by way of reparation.f 

It was in 1718 that Government took upon itself the defence 
of the tov ii, and surrounded it ]>y a wall, vdiich was not A ery 
substantial at the first. Down to our own day, though not 
alwaA^s, land has been leased by (b)vernment in per})etuity. and 
the gross revenue therefrom is niuderale, if we may judge from 
the statement of 1881 . 

One is a])t to A'iew all the buildings in the Fort as of much 
greater anti(piity than tlu^y really are. There were men living 
in Warden's time, 1814, who rei/ollected the Ijest portions of 

‘‘ Kama Ivam.itii \\'a> a SiiL*ii\ i Ky ca^te. fliie S1 il'1i\ beloiiL; to the Tan- 
eha-Gauila Ihahmaii''.) riama KamatbV ancc.‘^tom came originally to Uomhay 
imnHloaiii tlio time ot the PmaimuM^e, airl hf4(l liiLih yositiou imikT th<* 
(hivta-iLUn lit after tho I'-laiiJ wa- teiieilto the latter. Eama l\ama:h 
^Na'' ill ^oitio wav t oiiiierled with <'i m ci>mmaiid of native ti’Oo|)j; imdtr tho 
Kivah''h, and '-aivi^d ehn liy in wars in nr ahnur the iMadras ]iresulencv. He 
hiiilt the temple cmm-inly eallod WalkoNhwar (from ‘ niLanincr mini) 

nr codmade lean ^and, h’lt ir^ nail name is Lakshman Shivar. Kama Kamathi 
had a '>ou nanr d (hnninaii, wli-xo 'inn’s name waa^Xara^an ; and the lartei had 
a -nil nane'd Kahn. A:rt r Kahn the male line hecaiue extinct, but he h,id h ic 
two dauHiteiw and Mr. (xaiiniha Xarayanf, wdio niairiol a de-ctiidaur "f 
niie of the'^e tlancliter-, i- -till livinc. He is tru-tei'-manager ot a teni]>le 
built by Kama Kamathi m tlie Fort, at the north end of Pai-i r*azar-''neer. 
ddie Car pioee—mn fnan thi- tetuiile take^ place lo eiy year. I have gathered 
the aijnve minrmatinii finm iMi. .'"harayaiiji and fnaiiaMaratha hook calhd 
7>'o/do//, (//(>/ r,'t< />/, pubh-heil m lsd;h"—The lion. Soiabjee S. 

Heimaliee, C.i.Ik, 2.‘hd July, 

t ‘‘lions w( le .-cit wrd ng'ii la- ihuinhsj the smart of wdiich broiicht him 
tn a eoiift—u-ii.”—Kerry jrvin J/S. IojjuJ. Tlie last ca-e ot judiLial 
t-<rtiire m Knohmd w.is in lOlO, tlmuah de* lared ideaal in I'iCs. It wa^ 
Used in Scotland aniim; tli.* ui-j,ii ot Chaile- lb, ami abuli-hed m ITO'J. 

J Ijuiabay i^iinrb.rhi 
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AUXGIEP/S COVS^ENXIOy. 


the Foit overgT<‘>wn with pLiiitatinns of cocoa trees, Ft.>rbes 
Street, the site uf Sir (. luirle^ Foi1m^^*«; house aiul ^vllat we now 
call the OLl Secretaiiat in Apello Sn-otn, and other street 
lieAJe.s. In map. eoii-tructed about 1760, ^ome of tlie 

-treet- tliere laid down mti'-r have been still ludanlt 
Thi- wa,s the period (,d)out 1760) tliai witne^^^ed tlio crtMtioii of 
piivate ]intpertv to a \'ery laree extent rntil about thi- time 
the jiopulatioii jiad imt swelled lieyniul loojioO. It no^s'went 
forward by en-at and .su<‘e,‘>^LVe bound-.^ Until ]7<i0 tin- 

IV>rtugue'-e landlicilder (dUVuneierS (‘onvmition liad managed 
j)retty V'ell t(.) liold hi,^ own. lait idleiie-s, e\tra^■agance, natixa* 
])r(H.di\dtie^, and tlio iMarwari had now doin^ tlieir work. 

The great buh\'ark of SaUette. willi Tliana and Fas-ein, lank 
in 177>0, been knockeil avay from nndei' his feet bv tin* 
Maratlia ; and hi- <uienut'S tlie Hindu, tlie iMu-liin, and abovt^all 
the Farsi, came in like a flood, and <iecupied hi< shoos, so that 
amojig all the Aku'eadores of .VungierS ('onvfuition, it would lu* 
dihimilc now to find one descendant on tlie lands in<‘lud(*d in 
that doeiiiueiit and oner ocaipied bv Ink fordatliers. And let 
the ti'Uth bi* told: apatliy on the one si<le and eiieroaelinieiit on 
the otiier during tlie eightiM-ntli ('<_uitu]'v lost llje Fuell'll! a grevit 
pair of their ]iropuot.tr\ riglits iu tlii- i-land.t 

AVe may heiv ivmark that until tlio town vns surrounded Ijv 
a wall in U 1 tin* n.ime of "Tlie Fort " wa^^ onlv a]>])lied to 
the Castle and the ground within it- vadl- and ba-tioiis, and it 
wa- only after tlie abu\e date that the naioe wa- given to the 
more extended enclosnie, and wliii li has u\er -inee heeir a]»}>lied 
to it. 

It is envious to nott_‘ liow [xu-i-tent ]ia\u been tlie forms ot‘ 
enieolimeiit. wa- an ag(^ barren of solicitors in ]>omba\', 

and ytX tlie man wlio presumed to talvo possession of Fombav 
hedged him-elf loinid witli the eustomary arts (delivei'v t»f 
seisin, I tliiiiJ: tliey rail tliem) of taking '’earth and stonr-*' 
from the hastioii- of the <'a-tle in tlio pre-enee r»f witne--e-: 

IV)]tiilatr'U oi Poiiji'.o,—Tu isni, lU,o(_.(_)j Ifyui ; in lUTS, UoynSo, 
Frvt 1 ; 111 171"), IS.OOo, CiFi r : lu ITil, To.ooo, iNitiirlii’; ju ITnf, l-lo^o. o, 
Xidmjir: lS<Xf goO,oor), MiuJantabh; Isi- tr l.siO, l43.O0o, Dickifi-ou ; 
in Istn, laiAoU/ccai-ii-; lU IsTl', CikK'a, L'en-u.'.; lU Ibsl, 77o,it>6, ; 

uud iii Soljl^^b bfai^u-. 
t Warden. 
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an<l ill 1743 we meet witli tlie time-lioiioureJ, but now 
dispensed with, “ oartli, ^traw, and a jiTeeu braneh'^ in the 
transference of a toddy field to its new oef;u[)ant. 

A<^*ain, from the co[)ie3 which we L;ive of the first iLevemie 
Statement of the Island in and the Revenue lA^port 

of the same submitted to the Bombay Cduvernment for ISSdA 
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9S auxgier’s conyextion. 

it Avill found that tlie tree tax is tlie laree-t item in the liiNt, 
as it is in the last. We found this tax in existence when y’o 
came, and to-day the Mahim wood^ are still the hucklM.uie oi 
tlie revenue.’^ 

So al^o in the tax-paper sent out to-day, to each }>r<.)]*rietor 
of land (leuhlered under Aunuierh (’onveiition) hy tlie 
Collector of l>omliay, you will find printed tlie wm’tls " rciision 
and Tax/’ 

Tax tlates from ITlN, and here means commutation ef 
military >er\ice, and 7^//so/ is the premium ]>aid for tlie fee- 
simple (ju the com}U'oiiii^e of a douljtful tenure, and carries tlie 
lei^al reader hack to tla* d<iys of Tracton, the Englidi jurist of 
the tliiriecntli (.entur}', aial far heyond, as the late Sir i\ri<'hae] 
A\Tstrupp lias remimled us, to the age when the soldier'' »>(' 
Italy held liefs on the frontiers of tlie IHiine and the 
l)anuhe, of the Toman Ein}jir(‘. TIa* ''pension and tax” in 
^18S2 does not seem a whit larger in amount tlian the 
]tension which was stipulated fjr hy Aiuigiers Convention, 
21d years ago. 

There is no stronger pa^-ioii than the }Kissiou for land once it 
Mihj'eets a man to its inllneiiee, and it i'^ no wonder, for Lnid 
the s<airee ol“ ,sul>sistencr and tin.’ foundation of ell wealth. 
Jhit even wlitai tluuv is no wealth in it, nor likely to come 
out ot it, liow oltoii do Wt_* S(.‘e seme w'anderor troiu ^Vmoiir.i 
or the Islus of the Eacihe < oiu entrat<‘ all Ids happinc'-s 
on tlie ]>osses-ion of a h*w v'orthless aere- ! If it lias 
anything auoe'^lral ahont it, la* will cr<»S'< stormy si‘as and 
deserts, c*veu as I[u‘>tings did, and extend tlu* hniindaries uf 
ail Empire so that ho makes him-elf muster <d" IJaylcAord. 
And it is not iie(;e^sarily an ignolle passion. Tlu* 
plicity ot the Three fier Cents lias no attraction compared 


* Xnriii.iU 2raLl<’<'(r>; criiivci’,-'itnm on the Tree Tax:, nu the lU'truiira aftoi 
his arrival in Lah i, wis, as no,u\v a^ I i aii ronioinbor, Wlcit suit ui .i troo 
thatV" '’A gal n tae.’’ Vo', I know u's a ]o]iii troo, but uliat kiial oi 
galm tree'?*’ ‘‘A toihly galiu tivc.*’ ‘‘Yes, I think I‘vo huaul the name 
]>“torf‘; and what aie tlieso letteis painted wlnru u]>oii it V ‘‘ For taxati^ui.*’ 
“ You (h.u’t nioau to .'say the tiee> m India are taxed? ” “ Yt*".*' Ob, India ! 
file Very hails ol vuur head aie nunih.a^<1.*' 

The ttital number of tiees from which t-Fidy drawn in tIk, island, ISSl- 
b-—17,4<1 cueuanut, 231 brab, 4,3b2 hiate.— Load liLCmHij IdtHi'ns. 
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with '' my foot is on iny native heath, and my name 
iMacGregor.” 

I see a mam now, from Australia with shappfv eyebrow^ 
whitened hy the snii and storm of the bush, "Whon lio jii’oes 
lioine, wliat will he do ? Buy land, ^'ery liktdy. S<niie graceless 
“ Heireof Lynn '' will be leaving' tlie old mof-tree, and ‘'John o' 
the Seales'’ wall very socai >ing out, as sayeth the ballad :— 

“ The iiold is tlune, the land niiin, 

And I am imw rlie Luid of Bynu." 

8ii AAhdter Soutt used to ^av ati lionr's walk befoie breakfast 
was a yood rliiira:, and if praetieable—on your r>wn lanil. Tin* 
“ earth hun^eer ’’ is developod nowliere “^o stronelv as in Eneland. 
But in former da vs Bonibay (‘ould furnisli a ^(^odly <how of 
English ]»ro 2 >rietors. In 1.S14 Leekie drew BdidJO a }'ear froin 
house pr()pertA', and iieailv a hundred yeais ai^o Hensliaw 
erected his Bnildinesnear the new Bank of Bombay at a 
cost of over two laklis. They are still in possession of liis lieiis, 
]>ut tlie cireumstam-e is uuir|ue, as the nati\ e ])ro])erty in 
Ihaiibay may ni.)W be eouuted by eroies, tlte English by 
lakhs. Ill faet, nowadays Europeans rarely ampiiie a 
permanent interest in land in Boiu])ay. English property is 
I'iore ill ^'Ogue in Cahaitta, bnt e\en there the same pi-ix^es^ 
has betai g</mg on, and Eiiglisli inter(\st in houses and lands 
is beimd lapidly sup}ilanted hy a large and extending native 
pojpiietaiy. 

The population of the Island of Boudja.v ])y the rensus of 
18S1 was TTdJpn ; eutting off that of Pareh Sivri, Mahiiii. 
and Sion, leaviw f.r the eity 717,101. The island is twentv- 
two square miles in extent. Appropriating ten s^juare mile-' 
lor tlie spa('e oeeu}>ied by the city, gives 7E71o to the srpiare 
mileA Wliat would Warden, wlio wrote in 1814, have said 
to this ? 

He estimate'^ 11A7'0 to tlie sguaio mile, and then adds. “An 
almost ineredilde population; in Englaial the computation falls 


* A fact which hns, liiadtg somctl iii^^ to do with the very heavv 
uu-rtuary retiuns of the [iiu.'cat sickly :?casMU. 
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sliult of 200 to every mile.” Tlie jn'eseiit i»oj.ulatiuii 

JiOinbay is (^uite as j^reat a-? was tliat of Scotland at the tinn* 
Auui^ier’s Cunveiitiou yas signed, and now exceeds hy two 
hundi'ed tinai^and souls the [copulation of L<jndun at the >anie 
time or during tlie chaine year.^ of the reign of Charles 11. 


* ''3Ir, J. A. Bail I c-tUiiatt-'" tluae are 777 ]»e<ple t(» tin* acre in some 
eiiairers uf Buinray city, aiai in yur cent, of the wiiom }) *j)>i{ati«'n the 
deu>ay is houhle tliat tlie nio-t thickly j opulatch lori? oi Bi.ndon."— 

“The ilen.^ity ot Loininn accoi'h.in.: to tlie cei -iu>s of was VI to the m re, 
Aria'Sj^ow -St. faicaiioe" are not lew where acic>. in Gla^<;u\v contain 

10c>o [’eoi-Ie.*’— ^'tufn, fj ^ ^[aich IsOO. 
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CHAPTEli YIII. 

IN)0\A axd the Peshwaiis. 

A Ilrtrn^uxf. 

Say not tliou, What tlio cau>e that tlie former da vs were hvttcr thai‘ 
these ? for thou dust nut vistU eii([mie cuneei nine ttU",”— E’ rh s/ush'' vii. !<'. 

HEX Sir Mavkintosli ilieil those wlio knew liim be>t 

and were most cai)ahle of iud,eiu;j said that he was the most 
learned man of his aee. During the present c'eiitiiry we have 
liad living ameng us—one givat general, one (ar two celebrated 
statesmen, and one divine, nJliums llvuiaaorv m , and many 
eminent men in almost every department of human labour, ])ut 
never before or since have we had a man of so much learning, 
and endowed with such a gift of communicating it to others 
He arrived in Bombay in May, 18i>4, and resided here seven 
years. 
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On several occasions in liis corre-jHjndence he (mIIs Bombay 
'■ the most obscure ccirner <>t‘ Imlia/^ This surulv could not 
]iave been the ease wlieu we tiud Loid Xelsoii (just tive years 
previously), a few days after the battle of the Xile, and while 
still sutteriiie' from a wound in his head, >itting down to pen to 
tlie fJoveinor of Boudjay the followinLT lines ;— 

1 have Buonaparte's despatches now 1 before me. Itonibay, if 
they can get there, I know is their first object, hut I trust the 
Alnuehty God in Egypt uill o^'erthrow these [>e^ts of the 
lunnan race. 

J>ated mouths of the Xile, bth Aug. ITdS/’ 

BoiJil)ay was then a city of l.'itouo inhabitants, and so grevu 
a centre of military ojjerations was it tliat Mackintosh liiniself 
mentions tlie lact that it contained an army of 2d,i)i)0 juem 
Sir dames ]rrid a visit to I^oona in ISnd. WJieii lie arrived 
at Khaudala lie hdt, as every man has done, a sense of relhd' 
iroiu the uiiniitigated htart in the plains below. It wars tlie 
^ame old Dead (now remodelled by Malcolm) by wdn(di so many 
Eiuoi>ean ])ilgriius have found their way to the Deklian during 
the last two luiiidred year>. And Berkeley, in a range of two 
liundred miles of the Salivadri Elills, (-ould find no ]>ettta 
<']>ening for tlie railway tliaii tliioiigli tlie goiges and ro('ks nf 
ibis ]>ur Ghat. 

Ife was now at the watershed. It is recoided that a traveller 
near the sources of tlic Amazon as< eTide<l a S]iur of tlie .Vndes 
and descried tlieiefroin tlie wateis of the Bacitic. 

xV similar phenumeiiou may he witnessed near Lanawli, 
v'here yon may see tlie Bomh.iy gronj* ol isL-iuds, ami the 
Mestern riceaii diining like a sih er hand ol'liglit I'lwond thein, 
while adjacent to you is one of tla^ soud'cs of a great Indian 
river. This is the Indraveni which becoiaes the Bliima, then 
the Krishna, hut call it by what name you please, every drop 
ot snr] Jus rain w'hidi falls beyond Lanawli goes into tlie Bay of 
Bengal. But we proceed to Poona. 

iMa('kintr»sh uais }anseuted to Baji Ikio (the man who died at 
Bithur in the last ot the Peshwahs), then iii the ninth vear 
of his leign. and lie afterwards made an extendtsl tour in the 
Bekhan. His journals are ex(''eediijgl}’ iiistiucti\e as to the 
condition of the I Bekhan (|iiestion, and as to the rule of tlie 
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Pesliwahs, and we would advise any malcontent who is not 
satisfied with things as tliey are to ponder wtdl his firm con¬ 
viction that the first blessing to ]>e wished to tlie iniiahitant'^ of 
India Avas that a civilised cuncjiieror might reseiie them from 
their native oppressors, and tiiat they would find better masters 
in the W(>rst Europeans than in the be^t of their own countrv- 
iiieii/' and he will discover that his verdict is framed in strict 
accordance with the fact^ of history. 

For in trutli the Peshwahs, excepting perhaps Balaji, had 
never done anything for tlie advancement <)1‘ mankind. To 
have large feet and long arms and not to ]>e able to sign your 
name were (pialities of the first mark among the IVshwahs. To 
see a man dragged to death at the foot of an elephant was their 
amusement. There is not one hook, one piece of architecture 
that can be called great, or even one notable work of utility, 
that we can remember except the Kampoli Tank, and that was 
constructed by Xana Fadiiavis, their Prime iMinister.’^ The 
Kliatraj aguediict still conveys some water for six milc'^ to Poona 
and fills an artificial lake at the base of I'arbati, which would 
<lo no discredit to a second-rate (rennan Avatering place. 

Piaji luio planted a million of mango tree^. IIi> father, 
Paghuiiath liao, built a lofty tower on IVLilabar Hill iu which 
lie HatiI in 177t) AAdien Poona was t(jo hot for him. But it has 
long since disa]»peared. Tlie remains of the I^ilace of Parbati 
and the Budhwar are Avny meagre S 2 Jecimens (»f arehiteeture; 
the one a\ as btruek ly fire from heaven in 1S17, the other was 
liglited up by the torch (fi* an incendiary in IS70. A solitary 
gateway is all that remains of tin* Somw ar l\dace, and a few 
]ygodas complete the list. There is an architecture iu the 
1 >okhan Avhich ^liled up the battlements of Siiigarh and Puran- 
dhar. But the men Avho crowned the scarps of iMaharashtra 
Avith curtain loophole and embrasure AVere of a 2)revions genera¬ 
tion. Why the I’eslnvahs did nothing in the way of arcliitccture 
it is difficult to undcr^tajid, except on the siiimposition that the 
iMaratha (dovernmeut wa*- made to be taken and destroyed, for 


Kli'»pawh in Jvarjat Taluka of Thana Cu^trict, wron^iv wiitren 
"‘L'ciinpoii *’ ill <-ur ukiLT raap>. Tlu^ t^nk cnn-tnutetl ig rlie (atljcr of 
Xana FadnavB about 170:^.''—Price's iSoCc 
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lh<Tt* uc\<.‘i \\;i> a city iiKU'c faN'ourai'ly placc<l than Tnoiia t(> 
ja'olit l»y ^Ivill and (h‘>i_L:n in aicliitccturc, and nonr, wt' \'cntni(* 
\n >av, Iia^ d"iii‘ it- oj jjm u’tiiiiilias. Some of tllose Work's 

uid' h lia\t‘ d‘di^elii('d -n niaiiv' ^eoiioiatioi]'^ -luiiny tlioin in 
tii(‘ j,H t' iielit and I'd:, d'lir kine- (d‘ laia[aiv had Irll tlicia a 
d'liin- lai^ci ili.iii S(, >"|diia nr tia* I\tnlhcon, and ilm Sultan- of 

Aliniad.id,i-1 iii!ii,ii t I - w lii'di sin pa-- llm-r nt' < ’aini in hcautv nl’ 
niirlaa- .md irina-- nf drtailA 'kin m \\a- cci'tainlv no waul 
nf ia"nf\'. aiid lu'anw tlcn laid twain the ]Mirr]ia-nie i»oW(a'ir 
ha- at I'l' -'an. Tim - ad; id (hilkuiida aloun in Id^T netted to 
Aiiiaii^/'h in haid e,t-!i I kinrs. a -uin that A\Miild ]jav tin- 
en-t of all tla' eiiildinn- I'UNate and ]»nhli( . in llm Idlpldii-tonn 
< Il'clc and lApl )iiadn ni' It. ludla\ , W ilh the* ton—nn^dn llmiaoi. 
Tic ijUf-tiMii h:- hiMai a-lvi'd wdjy Anrann/eh did nothing ha 
Pn'-jM. iJn h.id < niia nf'a fa 11 iily LItoat 111 a 1 1 Iiiti etnie, JIis 
t.illi'-i h.id iit«i(d in Ania one of the ai'idiitni tiual yh'iin- nf 
the wwiM, a I'l.al'M t ' dinam in-r'Uin and linie.* and it i- tin* 
niorlaa'ot Aiuan;a/’cd* whn-n houn-are raisopuh liind in tic Taj 
Mahalh To wlcni luueh i'^ ;^i\en, of him niueli -hall he 
le'jnil'cd. 

Ih‘ wa- •-''■ni].dl\ .i ncii of thf* It»*khan,if anytliinn < an 
makn a l>nk)iany nrai ife w t- huni at 1 >ohad (whiln lie 
t itii ’ "^iuh] li n w !- Mih.nili II id“ (he fiiddiaiiliu th** Tan' h 

iheN, d:-d .a Ahiu.idnaaat, ,ind w a- hiii’ind at L'an/a, n‘\)r 
I tod n d-d l!;*- in \ nt ti.'* M'^klcU. aJld 111- -npuhliln i- W'itll 
n- unt-i i] <1 \ Ih* -p- m ila- ]a-i tw.any nt‘ In- ]iiV m 

di“ I r .Mian Ih‘ h.'d at, if lint in I'tiniia. Ite led 

id" -"ii nf ^:\',;ji within li‘> mil"- 'd 1‘nnn.i t Hi- 
ai-nd-'-n li id d • d in r""n.i and he liad i Ii; Hand the n.tiic of 
i:.i A wnn c 'oci'd et Tajapiii aimtlcr w ildcit Anianaahod 
.iiid a tkiiude i e: It-cuiipir, and 111 - yMiiij’^"-t ini'i fa\ninitn 
-"11 ^w^- -],;in ill i'ai:]" .il lliidaiahad in ili*‘ Id khan. 

* J/o, c U'. ! ' c ' W ' ' /-n, , J. 

I A- 1 . . . ' , In - I .... a , , r ; , , , 

r . ! , ly . ^ r ]. . i ■■ 1 . .cv c r ' ’ ■ ; 

f.nI r . - , ■ a , - t n , 1\; . c i - ,> r 

f r . ■ . h ’’ . M " I'M V K , .i h ' V. 

■ f i'. ' .i s i- ‘ t _ c - M — /\ ‘r K n . 1'. L , th 

//A V V. ... A .. 
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TIk* tnitli i-, li(* IimiK'imI I’iioiij 11-, til.- if .III.- <,i {^ it •' !,, ;] 
don Sivnji/' the inniintaiu Mt/'jti.l hi- min n .-1 ;\I - w, ]: ..h-- 
nnl<ittoird lii- oxi^loiK and lia-inf d tlif difwiildl <>1 i 

do hiiho Sm-arhno lutt. t pimi'-dm r* 'I'.,.- 

kuoi'k d(i\\ n (<.f ,ii [riiipt 11} cStiN .Alfi.iilta l-'ii in h " 

Ins iiKMi ,111(1 dunk Ilf Ii.fd un tinm i-i laiiM Ji h- ; 

.mytkiii-nt iia- Ihllrn fiid 'rninamd I':!_ ih -o 

y.miit and wnid a- nii tiii- df\ liicy (Iclit-d ih.- I. ad .a d 
Wovldd’ r-tdn-- a- llii'v ai'o— 

li, n d t], :ni n ... .. 


PtM>iia i- dr-( ndi.‘d m ilf--.* d.i\-,i- -an.i'-d --n - to 
I'kiind’ Xol altiynliifr <ai a ti* -h — ] 1 nn i. ■ , > --n ■ 

-ati-fv ]dni>t‘li‘ oy a^. nidiii)j l!" li.niim'a' K! ; , ^ 

(ltd imn'-ldxliiud. <.n f to . 1. jd di, ^ 

lau-t innuifi nin-- ol tj.- w-iM. I > nn. ^ ' f’ ■ , k- 

liaa 1 m‘(-u ( Miiijciinl t" an ni.' n Id Pn: w ii ■ > • - -a \' 

tiio \i)a. tlf‘ Kii-hifa tif' Mi;i' an-l th* IM \: 

Ahana alf i 1 ‘li.n j -. 1 : If In\ ’ - '' , an a ' ‘ I - . ' ' 

ifi' h-<.(I -() many |.- 

Akni ifi’v a 1 a\ - d 1 -i -- '-a r. - - 

li’i»m rht* da V-<a Adi d. iin n I a v. _dA. , - ’ .< - ’ ’ 

and r.i-aia idan nii ..a- i :i . n.- ’ ' ■ n ^ 

laaMK'. \\iili J>amf'-nn li-an .Al-'.ia lad A l‘ 

^^^inr (in--. 

>• '. niiy \ • ;n \ ‘ : ’ ' \ - 1 , ’ I 

In-atm, a liiain w-nim •’ dj :] * I ,d ' i * 1’ 

It Vs..- li..- d..\- (a .-^d n,, , — d v> . 

< " Mi {... . i ,! if 1 ilf‘ 11- ! ' a in.; : ’ ] d., . 

nmif: ,■» M\.-r tIf-'n ’ n,.!- - - na , a • 

d-: n d.-l daallm, <n .1 ; inv id i ’ d d ■ m ! 

n.aik- ni 1 1 , n iij... n a.- n anh i ai a If * ! 

ma>a<ihiifI- ,t]f. [), hh 1 n W'laa ,n-; ' : I 

a m-‘ !if n td.m n- ■ A ' \\d:. ai- : i ■ . d 

’ti*. I na n hk'- tl na n- '* 1; a' - n ‘d‘ , a ^ ^ ; 

" /; ’.y, /a m , ;■ 
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them ? Simply to evade the rindari and the freehiuiter—tlio 
custom having survived long after the ohject luo? }>a-'^t‘d away.* 
Seventy years ago more rent could l»e oljtained for hind in the 
''ecluded glens of the Xira, tlian at the gates of hoona. wliere it 
was worthless, the executive Ijeiiig insutlieieiit to [Untect an 
occiqjant from plunder and devastation. 

Life and pro[)erty had no si'curity.f Seventy years a^o there 
was n(')t a court of judicature nor a judge in tlie wlado ^laratlia 
♦fjiiiiuions.t 

Education like thear al[i]iahet at school was not only written 
in l)Ut built upon <and, and tliore se'Cined a cur^r on their social 
system from its ha^eiueiit to its topmost '^torey. 

TJie Iiavildar ”—we adopt the i\lnslim names—‘‘plundered 
tlie Aullager and wns lumself })lundered hy tlie Zaniimlar,—the 
Zamiudar ]jy the Eaiijdar, tla^ Eaujdar]»y lii^^ Xawah or Ihwan, 
and the Diwan lyv the Pe^liwali, Tlie met lianie oidy worked 
to the measure of Ids necessities, if lie sa\ed money it was 
taken from him. If he po^sessial skill he was ^eized hy some 
men in authority and made to work night and day. When this 
giadation was interrupted it nu^aiit ])lo(Hlshed.” 

Sivaji wlien im})ortuned a^ to the coiiditiiui of the (‘niumou 
jjcople ^aid with eoatempt, tlirm a it euoin_^h/’ 

and the historian of tlie iMarathas ha> left tlii^ '^laitenoe on tlm 
}>roude>t period (jf thtur dominion, a sv'^tein ot ]diindor and 
AUideuce had hemi universal for a ])eiio(l exceeding the life of 
man." 

Tlie age of Si\Mji Iia^; l^eeu gloritied hv ignorant and dt'hgn- 
ing men, and cortain it is th.it in his time, no man iw \voinaii 
>uMered death for religion—tliat tlie inoNipie was inviidate and 
tlie Quran respected,—facts wliieh ledound to liis eternal credit, 
at a time when toleration was neither practiced nor undei>tood 
ill civili'^ed Europe. }3nt on the ''condition of the peoj)le " 
(pie'^tioii, with wdiieh we have now to do, ]ct us hv wav of 

^ The ATilage Tuwer, >t)ec;al]y in the iiijajnir distiirt, frum which (ouhl 
1>e (T^erved Piiidari, or mounted lobher, ^till exi,-ts (ISgOg 

t In 17t»2 Trice saw a case <>f Sati hnra the windows of the Thit'^h 
Ue^ideiicy at the tsanaam, on the oygovito Itank <’f the iMuta.—Trice's 
Mtuiijrn.ilSy IbdO. 

J We do not forget the Tanchavats. 
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illustration, coinparo it with the worst period of niisgovern- 
meiit ill the history of Scotland. IVe make bold to ^ay that 
tlie Scotch Covenantor of tlie reign of Charles 11. would 
have .'-tood agluist at the spectacle, not uiicomiuon in the 
iJekhan, of a man ploughing with a loaded inatehlnck slung 
behind his ])aek. And of John Brown of Ihiesthill, the A}'i>hire 
(farrier—if the l)ekhan e< luLI have produced such a man what 
would liave l»een the t'erdict ? ‘Abed Ijeside his own pack- 
horse of sheer vexation at the tolls I ” Imposts were heaped 
up until they doubled tlie oiiginal cost of inerehandibe, and 
political maityrs fell in numbers, resisting fiscal ini([uity ami 
<_>})pression. 

There was a proverb in Sivaji's time anioug his peopde : 
“ i-s tlu gf hictt, ’ Exactly so: the bread 

<_)f Swashbucklers and Budiiuishes. It seems as far as we ean 
make out to liave been tlie bread of nobody eBe. 

But it had Ijeeu nearly the same from untold age'^. Tlie 
earliest Eur<g)ean traveller in tlie Deklian, of whom we have 
any knowledge 4U0 years since, and strange to say a Ihi^^ian, 
notes ‘‘the people are very miserable; they walk on foot and 
walk fast.” Thi^ la->t is a strarv that lets us knu^v liow the 
wind l)lew over th*-<e Ilekluiiiv plains in the olden time-, and 
nuLliiiig has sur\i\'ed the wreck of fuits and mud built huts 
cfpial to it in importance.'^ 

The well dispdsed Were anxious to get to their destination 
ami the intended victim was hurrying from his pursuer. (Jf 
some it miglit ]>e said “their feet are swift to slied blood” and 
of all the way of peace have they not known.” It was, indeed, 
a cursed regime, where of the all tilings ” of which Adam 
Smith says “ laljour is the first ])rice and (aiginal purtha-^e- 
money/' the only o/n: tiling resultant to rich and pour was a 
life of extreine.'-t misery and oppression. 

Tlie sy'^teiii affected alike rich and poor. In 17bS the richest 
shrolls of Poona were tortured to deatig caie of the must 
intiueiitial of tlieir mniiber expiring on a lieated gun. There 

‘"‘Good pouple noNor Lnny themselves; only bad jteople, ^iich 
thieves and rubbers, Avhile canying un their de[>itdatiuLis7 weie wuuh con¬ 
stantly re})eated to us by bothAlouguls and Tangut^.”—General PrejevaKki 
0/1 Ccht/'id As/'a, Abiafic (Jetuber, IbbT. 
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are men still livin;_> who recollect from lSi!G t() so far <lhl 

its baneful inliuence extend into the present century. In the>e 
years Phanraj Seth, Tarachaiid Sitaram, and other shroffs of 
Lombay, Poona; and Surat had t54 of their imuiey carrier^ 
murdered by Tha,^s and their 2 >roj)erty cariied awav. IVe need 
injt wonder that all confideiiee between man and man was h>st. 
[Maratha in Maiatba, Maratlia in Pngli>]imau, Kngli.dunan in 
^laratlia, it was all the same. 

The euliiiiuatuiy \va^ reached iii lSi)4 ^vheii tlie Puke 

of A\Tllington ^^enned these meiuoiahh-' words :— 

From the i‘eshwah down to tla^ lowest eoolv in the ba/aav iu 
I’ooiia there is not a Ilai.itlia iu whom it is jjossibh.^ to rely 
that he will perfoim any engagement upon ^\'hicli lie enters 
unless urged to tlie 2>erfonuauee by his fears/’ 

Thi^ is all the J*eshwalis (^an show aftt.r a rule of over one 
hundred years. This is the judgment of a great nmn on tlie 
tottering Fhiqure wlaoe Dekliany hor-tj^ h,id once (piouched 
their thirst iu the waters of the Iiidu^'^ and the HugH. and 
who^e right to exact trilaite had been uckiiowledgetl on tlie 
banks of the Kolanin. 

One word—a 2 uai^<.uvorthy W(»rd it used to he among tin* 
^laiathas—is stamped on the forehead of almost e\'ery Ih^liwah, 
and that Word is//. Tlaar rule ]»ec<in in def-t/t and endod 
iu deceit. It bcxaii with Sivaii's murder of Af/ul Khan aid 
elided amid th(‘ tlamt,‘s of the lUiti'^h Pe^ijlmey at the Sangam. 

It dates from the first dav of their exi'>tence iu lObi) ulien 
that Master of Jfu^Jioity, Sivaji, <le('ked the ]>row of the iir>t 
Maratha Ihshwah uith the name, to the last day of their 

sovereignty in 1<SI7, vlieu from a window iu the Ihlace of 
I^iiijuti; PajT Pao sa^c the battle of Khirki (Kliadkij with which 
their dominion 2>assed away. 

Their fate was strange. ]>alaji lliji Ihio died after Iiearing 
the fatal message from the hebl of Panifnit in 1701—''2 jftarh 

J is>ul Ctd^ 2/ /os/, r i ir uj J 


* “Favuurite with the natives. 1 litaiU an old native of the 

Teiicral Lancers remark, ‘ is the arm of the Sarkar, f(.)r I liavc w'atered 
luy horse iu the Tleu-t^^u river in Cidna, and tn-clgv iu the Amu Faria I ’ — 
Major Yale's Sorth^ru A/>jhaaistiin, 18S8. 
t G-enerals, ufEcurs, sokliers. 
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Baji Bao died an exile in our own clay. Of his two immediate 
predecessors one comiuitted suicide by throwing himself from 
the toj) of his castle in Poona. The otlier was murdered, it is 
said, by Baji Bao’s father Bagliunath Bao in the same place. 

But We return to Mackintosh. 

Por a time he lived in Tarala (a Sanskrit compound denoting 
Palm Green) ^lazagoii. From this bungalow there is a 
magnificent view all round—a perfect panorama of Bombay— 
land and sea, and it is now, we may add, resplendent with the 
green and gold of tlie Honourable Byramjee Teejeebhoy. Bur 
from is04 to ISOS tliis distinguished man lived at Govermneut 
Hou^e, Parel, Governor Diinean having given it up to him. It 
was Iiere lie penned liis ]>rilliant correspondence with those 
ixdebrated men, Diigald Stewart, Francis Horner, Lord Holland, 
John Allen, Bobert Hall, and Flaxman. This was what he 
URMlestly, but eleeaiitly expressed as reviving the spirit of 
ancient Indian commerce by exchanging the drugs of India for 
the sterling money of Europe. It was to tliis house he asked 
the great juilpit orator Bobert Flail to share his retirement and 
come and live vitli Iiim. In its rooms he read Milton, Addi<oii. 
and Yirgil to Ids children, and on its veramlahs and broad 
walks night after niglit, he pondered on philo^O])hv and 
meditatcMl ou bis eoiitubutioiis to the History <4' Fngland. 

Doubtless iu ufter years hi- miutl often wandered back to 
what liad onee been the ceutre cf his aifections and lionsehobl 
gods, from the (fay he wrote Ids first letter, dated Barel - in the 
most ob'^eure curuer of India, but/d/vy^g /m/, fnr^jet /cc nofj' 
to the entry in liis journal wliicb ret'ords bis last dinner partv 
there, wlieii the words pnor I\rrJ " were wrung from hi- Ii[)- 
and the scene closed upon him for ever. 
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CHATTER IX. 

Kaxhoti AxiHiiA Axn tki: TraATi:-^ of Wfstfkx Ixon. 

“ (Ktpver r'izc, \viMiirs-> niid iR'i’cri'iP'-s wa'^ a >'*ii 

(tf tliL' [aiar^-and ^ va-o Iv-aij; anii.n- tljcni.*'— 

^lix M^ni-ihi'/if, ^ j k o>f<! liOinHit, 

‘‘I kar tlire, Aiicii.iit ]\[:iiiu<.r, 

1 tVai tliy skinny liund; 

AiiiV tlii'U art li)Ti2, and lank, and lirown, 

A^j ]’h tlin lakknd '>ra-<and. 

I tear tliee and tlty ylitteriii'a: eyi'. 

And tli\" skiuny L-aud sl' ki'own,’—Colcrid'je. 


EAPJA” XAVIOATItaX. 

"Was the Arnh or the Hindu lir^t in the race of navin'^tiou ^ 
AVhieh wa^ the main agent in pLuanc’ India m Aritli 

Euro}io ? Auihia has no tiinlier : tlie ardiitecture of tlie lioiises 
and the laiilding of the ships on the Red Sea coasts, are clearlv 
of Indian origin,and yet tlie earliest imtiees which have eonie 

ischweaifuitli, l-^ 7 d. 
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down to us are of Arab sailors. ISfay more, the names of every 
spar or piece of gear, rope, or tackle in an Indian craft, from the 
dhow to the bandar-boat, are all Arabic.* * * § Both have certainly 
had a hand in it. Thougdi tlie Hindu hates the Icahi-pfinl, or 
black water, India doubtless c.mtributed the timber, iron, and 
sails for the first vessels that navigated the Indian Ocean. Tim 
Arabs, .settled from time immemorial on the coasts of Western 
India, may have built and manimd the ships ; 1 )ut we must mU 
forget the Inscifr and tlie place he still holds, or the fact that it 
was a native of Gogla^t piloted Vasco da Gama into 
b'alicut, and tliat a Hindu jarate directed the point of attack 
made Iw Albiiqm.'rrjue on the city of Goa. At all events, the 
subject of this sketch mus a Hindu. 

The native craft on these coasts have remained very much 
the same for centuries, perhaps for thousands of yeai^. W. S. 
Lindsa^^ wlio lunigated a small vessel down the Persian Gulf, 
noticed tliat everything nautical was as in the days of Xear- 
ehus; and if you look into the Museum at Bulak, you 
will see that the silver models of ancient Egypt are the 
counterparts of the bungalows whicli now sail on the Pted Sea,§ 
or of those in Iknnbay Harbour. The Indian Ocean, as far as 
we know, has never been without ships, and api>arently never 
vlthdut pirates, fu' the dawn of history no sooner 0})en3 upon 
us than we meet with them on the coasts of Western India. 
Almost every traveller, both Imfore and after the Christian era, 
notices theim The greatest of them all in either ancient or 
modern times was the lord of 

axoria’s kulaca, 

called Kaiihuji, who had his dwelling-place twenty miles from 
Bombay, and was horn at Angarwadi, from which he took his 
name. The period embraced by the history of the xVngrias, 
from the fir^t mTiee of the family in 1600 to the year ISBb 


* xVvithony Vaz, ^lariuc Interpietur, ISTO. 

t Oo-ho at tliid time was almust a Musalraan town.— <i<r,eitccr, 

t AV. IS. Liml&ay, Ilisfor}f <>/ ISTo. 

§ Ste aUo Lnhordey iSoU. 
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when for w^ant of a legitimate de^ceinlaiit their territory lapsed 
to the British Government, is one Imndred and fifty years. 
Tliev once held a great slice of land in our immediate 
neighbourhood,—at tiieir ((crae IdO miles in length by dO to CO 
miles in breadth. Before the close of their exdstence their 
revenue had dwindled down to three lakhs of rupees. They 
have a very re-pectable geneahjgical tree, counting about ten 
rulers, and mustering seven generations, full of Kanliojis, 
Manajis, and Caghiijis.'^ Tliere is no nbscurit}^ whatever 
about their origin or their disa})])earance from the J»age of 
hi'^tory. The first man the name was Tukaji, who served 
in the 


ruEET or srvAJi. 

It was a great mercy that Sivaji was not a seaman, otluwwi^e 
lie miglit liave swept tlie sea, as he did the laud, with tlie 
hesom of destruction. Even as it was lie was very lu-arly <Ioing 
it. He liked the sea, hnt tlie >ea did not like him. So sn*ong 
was Ids love of the salt-sea wave that when a yeiing man he 
took np his ahode at iMahar, on tlic Baiikot Creek, and lesideh 
there four years : and farthm’ down the eoast, at Hal wan, he is 
Mud to have wawked with his owai liauds at tla* fortification'^ of 
Siiidiidurg. His font-print- are .-till shown here, iiot on “ tlie 
sands ot time, l^iit in the ^^olid ivK-k; and tlie '‘erring brothel*,’^’ 
meaning no harm, v^oi^liip^ biin as an a\'atar;—sihaa* ma-k for 
every day; gold ma-k for Aa/v/ d/// ni- big day^.t Boor Sivaji, 
who is now W(.ir^hi])ped a- a god, was -t\a-si('k lika^ ordiiiarv 
mortals ; and though lie ai ravi'd himself in red fez w itli jewidled 


Here tJioy aiv, vitli ilat(s as far a- kuown tn ii> 


Tukaji .. .... 


n;s!i 

KanliOji 

l‘;-<a t 

1 1 1 C'S 

."^akoji .. 

17CS 

, 17:H 

Samtihaii 

17CT 

, 1707 

^lanaji 1. 

, 17:’o 

, 1770 

Ifagliuji 

177-!) 

, l7o:i 

Itab\irao .. .... 

17!'!» 

, ls]:i 

Mauaji II. . 

. IS]:; 

, mi7 

Pagliuji . 

. 1>17 

, ls;;s 

Kauiieji, a f*\v mnutU^ <Id, <liefi 




r Xniru's Konkan^ Is75, 
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tassel, a big green M'ave oil tlie Cltovl Karhi m'OuLI have no 
mercy on liim, but bowl him over, liubble-hubble and all, into 
the lee-scu23pers; and then—lalge-tvater and mal Je hicr. 

“ The victor overthrown ; 

The arldter of otheiV fate>, 

A su2:>i>liant for hL own.” 

On the land Sivaji was a robber; on the sea ami sea coast he 
Mms a ihrate, and his achievements in tins last department 
M'ere by no means contemi^tible. Here are his chief maritime 
exjdoits in historical order. He got Dabul and its de^ieiidencies 
from Aurangzeb; occiqjied several neglected forts on the coast 
for purtioses of juracy; opened batteries against Janjira: laiilt 
ihiiri, !Malwan, Suvarndurg, and Adjyadnrg, and j)re])ared 
vessels at all those places ; made Ivulaba, twenty miles from 
Bombay^* his princq^al arsenal, from Avhich he effected con¬ 
siderable ca^itures; commanded, once only, his fleet of 85 
frigates (30 to 150 tons) and 3 great ships (3 masted vessels). 
This was vlieii he sacked Barselor; and six years afterwards, 
when liis fleet had grown into 100 shi])S, hv way of naval 
demonstration and sliow lie ])i'(Uig]it it round to the 
mouth of Back Bay to let us see wdiat stuff lie wvas made of. 
He captured a large PraTugiiese sljip ulf Hainan; he took 
Karwar; refused our ambassadors at his coronation to treat on 
the question of WTecks; ami finally, the year before he died, 
fortified Khenery, m that from it- like another Tened'>s. he 
might watcli the Boinhay slii^qung before it entered our 
Hellespont. We gi^'e these details to show the hereditary 
training of the Angrias. It was the sea that made them, and 
without the sea tliey never would have been heard of in 
liistory. 


THE COMMERCE ASSAILED BV THE RTRATES 

in the heginning of the eighteenth century was imi'tortant. 
"V\ c must not suppose that the Indian trade wns a small trade in 


A isited Kulaba Hland and Fort on dOtli December, lsS3, mailed to it, and 
beiim- low water, walked back over the sands. 

VOL. T. I 
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those days. For bulk and value the commerce that now lloat‘>; 
oil Indian waters is beyond all precedent, l»ut we suspect from 
all we can learn that India then mmiopolised as lapce a 
proportion of the gross trade of the world as slie does at present. 
There were ships in those days. Alexander Hamilton says, 
^ly ship drew 21 feet of water. I saw a dow at Mocha : lier 
mast was one piece as large as the mainmast of a 74.” 

There were merchants also, and money tlu n had thrice the 
purchasing power it has at present. Ahjrge Vora, of Surat, 
I was reputed the richest merchant in tlie world: estate worth 
80 laks.” * 1 was ac({uainted witli Abdul IJafour,” says 

Hamilton: he drove a trade erpial to the East India 
Company. AVhen he died the Court had a fling at his heirs, 
and got about a million sterling from his estate.” f " Tlie 
honest factors of the Company, Avho wore wags and breeches, 
feared God and wawshipped star-pagodas.” t Child left his 
widow £100,000, and the Oxindens § founded the baronetcy of 
Dene Court, in the county of Kent, wliich survives to this 
day.jl The words of Adam Siiiitli, in 1770, are worthy of a 
passing thought: ‘‘ The East Indies offer a market both for the 
manufactures of Europe and for the gold and silver as well as 
for tlieotiier productions of America, greater and more extensive 


EscalioEs fUttT tn Sir Timnias Dwwnvj 1004. 
t A. Hamilton in Pinkertun’s Tn'Ctls, 

X AViiCcler. 

§ In the delightful currt\S|iouc]ence of the Oxenden family, i^r.-^erved 
aujung the UlSS. uf the Jhitidi Museum, the folluwing e|.jbtic, in dear 
*• ednt” haiid%vritujg, occurs :—• 

'‘Dear Heart, I am heartilie sorry, that sutne cecasCns have hindert d mee, 
trom coming to see VuU, all this while ; I desire you to iinjiite my al/^ente, 
Hot to want of hme, Out leaMire : A I ]>ebeedi you, to hee a^sll^(d, that tluu 
lieiies not a more constant, faithfull, and aUectionate lovcr, n|-ou tlie fiLc ^ f 
the whole earth, then 1 am, of your nio.st wurthie secff, wdm^e vein ei. ami 
ncAViV is such, that 1 haue Uerie go»jd eavse to helejue lliere iiue“> not a 
second, to hee paralell'd w*h you. I haue here sent you a small t^-keii, wh 
1 desiie you to accept of; I haue allsoe sent \ou a coiue of uci>es, made ly* 
hum wdiO is, The admirer, & adoier ut your djvjne Otautje; Ucxkjl 
OXJXDEXX Barham: Feb.: 20: 1041. 17.” 

The initial letter is beautified after the incnkish luaniicr, the glolic witli it.- 
Sea and land, on which the Jj i.s placed, hedug proVaMy the \':cton.d ai luocue 
to th protestation m the love-letter abnut"‘'the face oi the whole eaith.*’ 
UnlMitunately theie is no address to gi\c a clue to tlurs j amgou < t viitue nun 
beauty, aged .-eveuteen, by wlios^ veai^ the date is so cpaaintly lixed.—4 
II AndeT»oii, Id-jT ; p. 1, note 
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than both Europe and America put together/’ * Some of the 
merchants in India hoarded their savings, and others spent 
them with ostentation. Of the Banya brokers of Surat it was 
oljserved, ‘'They are each worth 15 to 30 lakhs, and spend Es. 
30o0 to Es. 4000 per annum; f and on the other hand, the 
Emperor Jahangir told Sir Thomas Eoe, our ambassador in 
1015, after he had delivered his gifts from the King of England, 
Your presents have been inferior to those a merchant you 
have seen here has brought/’ X 


WHAT HE COST US. 

Our readers would not thank us for a history of Kanhoji 
Angria’s exploits. Each of the three great European nations in 
Indian waters had a sliy at him and his famEy, and each came 
off second best. Though he died in 1728, § his piratical instincts 
were faithfully transmitted to his posterity. Between 1724 
and 1754, the English lost 2 ships of war, French 1, Dutch 3. 
4Ye sometimes joined hands with the Portuguese, then we tried 
company with the Marathas, and again with the Sidi to 
batter down his forts, the ramparts of which still frown from 
the great sea walls of Western India. We hammered away at 
Geria, and our cannon-balls miglit as well have been made up 
of cottonwvool or saw-dust for all the execution they did. We 
had to keep a special fleet to act against him, which cost us 
£50,000 a year. When Augria took the “ Success ” it involved 
us in a war with his family that lasted 38 years. It was then 
that he wrote impudent, but clever letters to the Governor of 
Bombay, for he could write, and was not like Sivaji in this 
respect. In 1739 the merchants of Bombay dug a ditch round 
the town, in case he should come and measure his strength 
with us at our own doors. And it was no uncommon thing 


* WiaWi S<(tions, 

1 Uvingtnii, lObO. 

X E/nhassy, 

^ § Alter ITe-t lie threw off his allegiance to the 5[arathas. “It is i*aid 
that he cut off the nuse& of their amlia:?satior& who came to demand the 
tribute he had agreed to pay to the Saha najah/'—Orme, vol. i., p, 410. 

I 2 
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luiig Llfcerwards our merchants, un the arrival <jf tlie fleet 
from China, or tflsewhere, tu present the commander (*f the ship 
of war whicli acted as convoy with a purse of dOO Mjvereiuns. 

HIS CKOWXIXG A( niEVEMEXT. 

Jhit tile most startlinL»’ feat of Anuria was liis march to, and 
rapture of, the fort of Louarli wlieu lie took tlie reNhwali 
pri'-oiirr, and \)rcpared to ad\ance on Satara. in 

I'assiniu Xarel on your way to Coonu, yi.m may see on your 
left a fort, eunnail in sliape, twelve miles away, Koili^arliA a 
Mnall Daulatahad in a[>pearanc(c and Iiaviie^^ also a -jdral 
])as^aue like it, cut insi(le and tlrnnhjli the rock, and some ol<l 
yiins lyiiiu al»out it. I’lirtlier on, beyond Karjat,as ycm entereil 
the Ixliandala Chat, ami ^till oii your left, across tlie u^*><niiy 
ravine of the Ulas, towers aloft IJajniaidii, tlie Jdwal Terrace, 
from whicli this sea-eauht looked down and scanmMl tlie 
Jvonkan plains. Still further on, but now ou tour riulit at 
Lanawli, is Louarli, the kiladar of whhdi, I )andu Taut, 
was asked hy the Duke of IVelliinutou in lsu:> to ^G-ome 
<lowiiA 

Tie had not been down in the ])lain for thirty yeais. It 
appears that Anuria liehl KotliuaiTi and ihijmai hi for twmilV' 
one years, from ITld to 17d4, when la? ]>res(*iited the^e form to 
the keshwah. They eoninianded tlie liiuhway to JN>oiia. Satara 
was ill a state of ureat trejuilatiini, and sent IJalaji Adhlnvanatli, 
the able-t man she had. with an army auainst Anuria. 
Nhshuanatli turned his cheok to the siuiter, and tlio r>initer 
oxtoi'ted ;u’o<>(l terms on lehaisinu tli(3 Tesliwah, beiii;: u^iL^'anteed 
in the possession ot ten torts and sixteen lurtified ])laee.'^. And 
now lo and behold, Ivaiilioji Angria is made >Sh/'/7oo/ or .‘Vdniiral 
< f the Fleet, for the Ihija of Satara ; and Ahkliwanatli, who 
made the treaty on helialf of the Ifliousles, was for liis stu-vice^ 
on thh iiupoi taut oeeasion created Peshwall, and heeaiue founder 
of the dynasty of which, in our own day, r>aji Pao was the last 


"" AVc are irrlcbtod l<a' facts to Mr. Consent, of the Aiclifeolouical 

Survey, al^o that it is called by the native^r aud lic^ tWLdve ihiles 

X. E. of Karjat. 
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Jeseendaiit. "We thus sec that Anj^Tia was not altogether a sca- 
monster. Sivaji at sea and Angria on land forsook their native 
element. Angria's country was, of course, the pirate coast 
where every cholera, as soon as he could float a mimic tleet of 
sedge and bulrush, or paddle his own lo//y * in his native creek, 
kept a sharp look-out fur liotsam and jetsam.’* His revenue 
was the '' cotton of the sea,” the '' chouth f of the sea,” and the 
grist rolled on his rock-bound coast l)y white and stormy 
waves. But he could penetrate far inland, and take forts as 
well as ships. He was a great land-shark, or racajao\ if you 
will, veho came up out of the water and strode across the 
land, eating every green thing for his mere diversion, “ Behold 
Behemoth, he eateth grass as an ox.” f The Angrias were 
not, however, to have it all their own way. “The mills of 
the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small; ” so the 

YEXGEA^XE 

which seemed to sleep for forty years came upon them at last. 
The British Government, which had been always anxious to 
root out the nests of piracy which lay along the Maratha coasts, 
in 1735 commis-iioned Commodore James to do the work; and 
he did it effectually at Suvariidiirg, § a few miles south of the 
Bankot river, taking the four forts of which it consisted with¬ 
out the loss of a single man. For its day, or any day, this was 


^ rropcily a Daklumi wun.l, a[>clied tn a >kiff or barge,—D. 

t Marathi— vkaafJi, ‘XJUL'-tnirth pait," “ ivveuue.'’ 

X We c luuut remember ai\y in>tauct‘-> ut piratt-', carryiie_t on their depretla- 
tiuiKs oil laud, exctj't haul on tlie Ivnl uf Selkirk's '^llver plate, W e 

ijotice it to obbCMve that it was talthtiiily returned to Iii>^ luKUliip in due Ibiiu. 
\\A may lioro tack oii the tli^t vei>e uUi old hallad .—- 

“Ynu have heaol o' Paul dune--, 

Have you uut ? Have you net.'' 

And you've heard o' htiul done", 

Have ytvu not? 

He came to Sedvirk Hah 
Hid lie not*? Did he unt 
We., Am. 

a foititied hill or rock. 
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a LTPat naval and tin,' C<aunio<lr>re was made a 

(>n Sla)t)trr\s Tfill, I.nndnii, tliri't' is a inoiinTmait, crecteil to 
lii^ iiifauorv l>y ]\\< ^^idu^v I'vnni the hdoty, wliic'h recount'^ this 
(‘Xplnit. .\s h< rh‘V;itnin I [o h'ut liiuhrv than St. ItiiilS, it 
is stM'ii from afar, and ^Il]l ivtain^ tla* iiaiin,^ ot I.ady Janir^’ 
M^'inniieiit, Sf) inncli iny Su\arndiiry'. In J7dd .Vdiniral 
Wat-"ii and Li'-nt.-i’nl'in*'] (’11\(‘, win L:r(*at name aj)jH*ars in 
this ]ii>tnry, capliirfM! (naia or \dj’ayadni,Lt, 17<i miles .south of 
r>omhay, and ^ri/rd I’ulaj'i Anyr]<i Avitli his \siio and family, 
and all the [iliindor, auuiuntmu to ton laklis r»f ni])ees, \\liieli 
he had takoii frojn tla* Ka^r Iinlia (/oiuyany.t A cnrions 
ineidont lately oceiirred at (ieiia,J when some English visitors, 


He marriol a ('JpJdanl e Kh/a Drafcr, Chap, XXXI.), but of la’s 
br^t wife this is the r>A'<y\\. "" s-nu atter hi- arrival Mr. Jauies marned, and 

that au hcnourabie t»'’-tiij;ony t** riie ob-cunty ot }i;- oricrai <iid not srau'l iu 
wav nf bis achitviii:^" (U-rii,cta■n, aiiv more thin it diii in the ca-c uf Mr 
Cit'udesley Slinvehai-d i. arynthei faij"jus EiiirU-h Aoamral-, it may be mcn- 
t;-'iifd that hi-wife kept a pubhe h<'!i>.' in the no\vcIas-:c region uf \\aj-[ai_% 
khiovn as the ‘ Lfe-l —L‘'W, ///O/,/^/ of fjif Itoiotti A'o'y, ls77. 

iter tnmh i- in Suru in th^'- m ii. lu-^'a-uin .is the ICuh; niarhi" -hvb 
tna'tol tu r>r.iba/i.-u Ki.:-. o:'!i m 1777>, winch I ti.iiik is th>_ 

ri.i.fr(h*d on h*T tomh-t^me "U ti.e lu'hr as you us.' ui. 

Jana s was tie -‘ii eS' a luilh r near ifavtuinnlwesr, in rernbr-kesinre 
vernacular a b<‘y. A< • ■ to trafiiti-'U be >t<-|e a Lraineci'CiC hum 

.T< h!,-t<’!ie Hail ai.'i -hati t" ! y tiit- cuntry. IMr. John I’avin Ihnia]uf 
Havertbrdwi-t, say- la- fi'-twif' wa^. awiOMU’. His chii'irf n wen* hv t:;e 
c no w'ltb. H:> cmentfr Illiz. Am - luau ed Jli-mas Ik^uthby PaiK.i]-, 1-t 
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profited a great deal less. The trade ^yas new to the one and 
hereditary to the otlier. JviJd'*' and Every and Green are the 
names of some of these ruffiaiLs ^vho committed r<jhbery and 
murder on the high seas, and the scope and duration of their 
crimes far exceeded those of any individual attack on life and 
property on land. Their swee^.) was wide as the Indian 
Peninsula and adjacent seas, and imperilled the existence of 
every English man and woman thereon, as well as the condi¬ 
tion of future generations. Quick work, therefore, was made 
of their authors and abettors. Kidd, who was never in Bombay, 
but not far from it, was hung in chains at Tilbury, and his 
goods confiscated to Greenwich HospitaL 

Green, “afterwards hanged in Scotland,'' says Hamilton, 
noticing that he came on board his ship “ very much overtaken 
with drink.” Everyt fied to Barbadoes, and five of his accom¬ 
plices were hanged. A Persian sciiolar X of this period, whose 
works have been recently translated, lifts the veil from the 
horrors which accompanied his capture of the big pilgrim shi[> 
Ganji-sawai.” This mildest manner’d man who ever scuttled 


"" ‘‘Dorn at Greenuck, Scotland, executed May 12, 1701.'’—IVoA.s find 
Qne)its. 

There's a fine old sung about him all to the lime of— 


“My name was Captain Kidl^ 

As I sailed, as [ sailed. / 

^ly name A^as Cai>taiu Kid, 

And so wickedly I did. 

(hu's laws I dud forbid 
As I saded, as I sailed.’'/ 

And then it tells how he gained the devil's guud grace^^ by huiyiu^ the 
Bible :— 

“ I had the Bible in iny hand, 

As I sailed, as I ^ailed. 

And i buried it in tlie >and. 

As I sailedu*’ 

‘Wa^Liugtou Irving's I'ults or u T/anlhr. 

t “ Lhajry ur Avury dieil at Buitf <rJ, in England. He Lad born to Amui loa 
and brought Li< diamonds (lov^ from the ‘ b:g shi[)*) to SlU theta m ib'i-ftd. 
He wa^ ‘ Avantedj'tied, gut uutiiUig out of them.’’— Ot/itlunan's 
AuVemiiel* 

i Klian KbAn, 
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ship or cut a throat was, of course, sent to Gehenna hy the 
Muslim, and to the hell of heated and burning copper, one of 
the twenty-seven hells of the Hindus.* The English pirate 
rarely reached home with his ill-gotten plunder. Allan 
Eamsay writes in 1722 :— 

“ ^luch dawted by the gods is he 
tVliO to the Indian Main 
Successful ploughs the wally sea, 

And safe returns again.'’ 


Xot much fondled by gods or men was the pirate in his 
native gaum. The finger was pointed at him as the man who 
had sold his soul to the devil for as much gold as filled his 
boot.f The English pirate was the principal cause of Child’s 
war, which cost £440,000. Aurangzeb would not see in those 
piratical acts anything but the action of our accredited agents. 
Hence he told Sir William Norris, our ambassador, if the 
plunder w'as not redeemed, he knew the way he came, and 
might go back again.” 

England did nut rest satisfied until she had hunted out the 
last of her degenerate children and amply redeemed their follies 
by the great part she took in 

THE POLICE UF THE INDIAN SEAS. 

Tliere is not one fact in Eombay history of which we may 
feel more justly j)roud than the imperishable services of the 
Indian Navy, f from the day that Hawkins stood before tlie 
Emperor Jaiiaiigir at Agra in IGUO to the abulitiuii of the 


* ‘‘ I)uke>, lords I luivo burioJ and stjuireb of lame, 

And people of eveiy de^iee, 

But of all the line jobs tliat eauie m rny way 
A funial like this for me. 

Tills is the ]oh, 

That tills the fob, 

U! the burying a Xabob for me.” 

01>1 Chambers' L'oo/c of Days, vol. h, odl, 

t Skipper's boots, specially those of pirates in t!ir>se da\>, weie iar„t\ 

X “Half a, dozen men-uf-war that w'ere built in Bombay in rlie in aucy of 
the piesent century, are ''till alh.al.'’— Chamltrs' Journal, June IS-Sl, 2'- -*.'1, 
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service in 18G3, \ylien its flag 'was hauled down and it ceased to 
exist. 

It is true that what we attempted we did not always succeed 
in, hut we ultimately attained the object we liad in view, whirh 
was no less than giving a safe tliroughgate to the vessels of all 
nations by making peaceable men of these wild marauders of 
the sea. The supj^ression of piracy and slavery on the coasts 
of Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and Kathiawar is a history by 
itself, and that history belongs to the Indian Xavy. dVhy is it 
to-da}" that the Indian Ocean is as safe for the vessels of every 
flag as the Solent or the Medway ? may well enc|uire the 
reason why. And wliy do men sleep on tlie way from Aden to 
Eoinbay, for they did not always do so ? It was that the course 
initiated by the Government of Bombay against the Maratlia 
pirates, by Oxinden and his successors, M'as followed up by the 
brilliant exploits of James, of Watson, and of Clive against tlie 
Angrias, until the pirates were driven out for ever and tlie 
entire sea left clear and uninterrupted to all who chose to 
enter it. Without this, of what use would he your steam navi- 
gation, your Suez Canal, and electric telegraph ? With the 
pirates, Waghorn and the Overland route would have been 
an idle dream. Security was the first element; speed the 
second. 


THE CRUELTIES OF THE FIRATES. 

IVIiat men suffered and endured at the hands of the pirates 
it were vain to enumerate.* Much is known, mjLich more is 
unknown, and it is, perhaps, as well it should he so for the 
credit of onr human nature. It is a blood-stained Book of 


Ha vine: amassed a very large fortune, and being desirous of returning to 
In's native land, Hr. Curgenven, an East Indian niercliant (circa 1724),%et 
aitout arranging Lis afiair*. xVs the variety of Ins ( ngagement^ ruidered tlii> 
an operutiuu ol greater length than he had anti(.i[iatc<l, he sent his wite to 
England by herself, and determined to iollow Avith ail his wealth as soon as 
jMS-ibie. About a year or so later he succeeded in winding up his affairs and 
chartered two vessels, one of wliich he inaded with the greater ]'art of Ins iich 
eliects, and vith the residue ut liis pru[)erty he himself embarked in the 
other. He liad not, howuAer, sailed many days when, by some accident, the 
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Martyrs at the best:—Sawbridge and his crew tortured and put 
on shore at Aden to die of thirst ;* Petit, a member of Council, 
leaping from the burning ship wliich he defended to the last, 
only to be carried off to Gujarat, where he died a miserable 
death PLasalgarh, near Mahabaleshwar, was the prison-house 
of an English ohicer who was captured by Anandrao while 
carrying despatches to the Court of Directors.^ 

We need not, however, ransack the pages of history. Our 
own time furnislies us with an example. It seems but yesterday 
tliat a man who bore on his body, like a “ Crusader s badge,” § the 
marks of the pirates was alive. Ca[>tain G. Grant, of Barhulm, 
Kirkcudbright, commanded in 1820 tlie naval force of the 
Gaikwarto put down piracy, and on his way inland from Dili 
Head was captured and imprisoned. He lay for two months 
and seventeen days on the top of a mountain in the Gir 
jungles. From a letter, dated April, 1871, to General Sir 
George Le Grand Jacob, we take the following:—“ l\Iy suffer¬ 
ings during confinement were almost beyond endurance, and I 


accompanying ship took fire, and was consumed hefore his eyes with 
everything she contained. The lo.^s of more than half his fortune, earned by 
a long life of toil and exile, was a severe blow, but he bore it with fortitude, 
resigning himstdf to the will of Heaven, and comforted by the reflection that 
much riches still remained to liim. Biiet and ill-foiinded was this con- 
fcolation. The morrow’s sun had hardly risen, when he found hinibelf 
aurroundetl by the fleet of the famous Eastern pirate Angiia, by whom, after 
a short resistance, he was taken prisoner. His jproperty was carried to Geria, 
while he himself was chained to a bench in Angria’s galley and obliged to row 
as a slave. A long time elapsed belore he was able to send intelligence of his 
misfortune to Englanfl, and it was longer still before Angria—who knew the 
value of his prize—could be brought to accept his rausniu. Xearly ten yeais 
passed before he regained his liberty, and then only on jxiyment of a large sum 
of mone 3 n At length (circa 1737) he reached England and rejoiced the heart 
of his wife after such a long and bitter separation; but their troubles were 
not 3 ^et at an end. The iron ball In* which he was fabtened to the chain had 
so worked into the flesh of his thigh that within a week after his return to 
London, mortification set in, and it was judged exiK^dient to amputate his leg 
as near as ])Obbibie to the budy. The operation was successfully iierfoiined, 
and for a week afterwards theie rvas eveiy reason to ex[iect liib recovery. 
One evening, liowever, as his wife was sitting by his bedside, he uttered a 
sudden exclamation and threw off the bedclothes, I'he great arter\' had 
biu'st, and beJure anj' assistance could be (irocured he bled to death. Eis 
widow became Lady Somerville.— Ltthrs and Correbjjondtuct of Sir 
Jamea B^and Burijess^ Bari.^ 18S5. 

Ibbb. t 1G8L t 1780. 

§ Died 1874. 
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used to pray in the evening that I might never see the m(.>rning. 
I had my boots on my feet for the tirst month, nut being able 
to get them off for the Avet. Severe fever, with ague and 
inflammation of the liver, came on, and with exposure to the 
open air drove me delirious; so when let go, I was found 
wandering in tlie fields, covered with vermin from head to foot. 
I can never forget the foregoing incidents, though it is now 
upwards of fifty years since they occurred.’' * 


THE LAST OF THE AXGRIAS. 

Meanwhile the Aiigrias at Geria and Knlaba, all these years, 
ate and drank, married wives, and begat sons and daugiiters. 
'‘Very much married,” as Artemus Ward would say; tlie last 
of them, in 1838, left five widows. Some of their wives wen* 
of good mettle, and one of them, about 1798, Sakuvarbai, tho 
wife of Jaysing, performed a feat which for one hundred years 
had defied all the power and ingenuity of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. She took Khenery, and the island would not iiave ])eeii 
wrested from her, except by the foulest treachery. Tin* 
commander of Sindia’s forces at Gwalior came down and offered 
to relieve her husband from prison if she gave up the fort. Sho 
did so, and Jaysing was killed, and this lieroine and her faiuil\ 
put in prison. 

Then there was Anandahai, wlio was like Jael, tlie wife 
Heber the Keiiite ; the women of those days figliting mne]i 
better than the men. ^^he was the widow of Ihrghuji, “tin* 
beloved/’ ami l>esieged Kula]>a and imprisoned her stepson 
Jaysing, and executed his chief ad\iscr; fought bloody battle. 


* Jacob, 102-115. Tiiiij exploit was coiiiiuciiiuratL*<l iu a 

^ou 2 sung by thu KatUi — 

‘'Mr. errant and Alum i\La weie going to Amrcli. Bavt) In.ked out aii'l 
baia Lcrtain senbus aio coming along the road. C) son ot Haning, 

Ht.* Seized tliu hat woaier, he took him to the hills, he kept him injpihone<l 
1 ) 1 ’ lour months, the news went to England. Uh Bato Milu [ue'server of the 
country. U son ot Ihinn.g. 

‘'You gave him lood w lieu ho aAed lor it ami treated him with hoiii>ur. 
YYjli could not liud fan^, so you ga^e him Khakhar leaves. O ^ou lU 
Bauing.’’— Jboin. Ouz., vol. van, p 12e. Issl. 
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ill iiersoii at Khandala and Ilirakot ; and at length in ITtMl, 
oil liearing of tlie destruction of lier army, died of a ])rokeii 
heart. 

Such wore some of tlie strong-minded and stroiig-bodied 
women among the Angrias. The family seem to have lieen a 
very r|^uarrelsome set among themselves, literally pic'king each 
other’s eyes out. The dull monotony of their daily existence 
on shore, for tliey never absolutely bartered away their ]>iratieal 
instinct*^ for the gifts of civilisation, was varied by sewing up 
their relations in sacks, or hurling ol.>stinate members of the 
lamily to their la^t resting-place down the steep cliffs of 
SugargarhA The reign of the last man, Ihighuji, 1817 to ls:18, 
was called wliich, we understand, means TIars, an evil 

star for man and beast in Hindustan. A posthumous child 
horn to liim died in 1889, when the possessions of Angria 
lapsed to CTOvernment and were formed into the Kiilaba Col- 
lectorate. 

Alibagh is a line name, the Garden of God,” and placed 
amid a waste of salt marslies, witli its flowers, fruits, and 
aromatic herbs, ought to justify the title. Opposite to it—you 
can almo'^t walk over at low tide—is the island rock of Kulaba. 
The only } dealing epi^Mle we can recollect in its histoiy i> the 
\'isit in 1771 of James FoiAc'^ to tlie then ruler, Ihrghuji Aiigria 
(177)*.> to 179:]). This man was very much lieloved, and to him 
we owi‘ the numlier of trees in the landscape. He tvas of a 
comely lu'rson and pleasing manners, which Avere friendhs 
almost ohse(pU(Uis to Knglishmen. Forbes records that his 
palace, treasury, and public l)iiilding^ Avere in Ivnla])a, and the 
gardens at Alibagli. 

Like iiiu-t seamen and descendants of seamen, lie Avas fond 
of horses, and possessed a niaguiflcent stud of Persian and 
Arab animals.t 


A>ceu8ed Sacarirarh oii 31st December, ls83, at and back 

at the baialar beat at Alibagh at 10 A.At. It is well wortii a A'islt, Huge 
buulders a[»parent]y brought froin the shore make up the Port. A strange 
natural puilc or sjiiro }>rojtcts fivin the end. It reported to move like the 
loekiii'i stones, or the shaking minarets of Abinailabad. Saw the ttec]* 
elilVs oi three hiindred feet, down which the victimb wcie throun. 
t Oritutnl Mtiiioirs, 
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THEIR OLD HAUNTS. 

South of Bombay on the coast there were the Golden Fort,” 
the “Fort of Victory,” the “ Ocean Fort,” and the ‘O'hirJen of 
God.” Tlieir present state is deseriljeJ in the Batnagiri volume 
of the Boriihaif Gazdteer, The sea-eagle builds its nest in a 
banian tree overhanging the sea-wall of the pictures(|ue old 
Gland of Suvarndurg. Gheria, or Vijayadurg, has twenty-seven 
bastions, which “ over their whole length are ruined by trees 
and evergreens.” The cannon which we captured in 17dG 
appear to be still lying there—250 rusty and unserviceable 
pieces. Angria's dock is choked with mud. Sindhudurg, or 
Malwau, is a mere shell. Tliirty-two flags used to wave 
triumpliantly over as many bastions, where now a hoary and 
solitary Adansonia digitata rules supreme. The once great 
arsenal of Kulaba is unapproachable from the sea owing to 
outlying rocks. To the north of Bombay the temple of Somnath 
(for the pirates took possession of the holiest of places) is now 
“ desecrated and defiled, and scarcely distinguishable from the 
mass of ruins which surround it.” Beram, at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Cambay, where seamen still make an offering to the 
great local pirate, now reflects a dioptric light; Ivheneiy, that 
erst, and almost within the memory of man, was the abode of 
Angria, the enemy of legitimate commerce, has been converted 
into its friend, and now points the way to the mariner across 
the midnight waste of the bda^iKOii. 

Man in these parts goeth forth to his labour in the morning, 
but nut now for purposes of piracy. 


CON'CLUSION. 


The Angrias were a stih-necked race, born and begotten of 
the Sea, and full of its wild and restless energy. They were 
rocked to and fro by its waves into hardihood and indomitable 
pluck. 

Xo memorable scene in this history rewards the patience of 
the reader. We seem to hear for ever the tlapjjing of the great 
lateen sail, and toil on from wreck to wreck amid floating 
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masses of burning ships anil sinking men. Xot one ray of 
family attectiou comes from these embittered households; and 
a century of their history does not offer one instance of tilial 
devotion to the living, such as that of Sivaji,"*^ or the veneration 
for the dead that V'as exhibited at Wai and Panwel by the 
widow of Xana Pad n a vis. f In the dull and weary annals of 
the Peshwalls there is the great Poona Darbar of 1790, when in 
the magniticeiit Clanesh room of the Shanwar or Saturday 
Palace a hundred danciim mrls came forth amid fountains and 

C!? O 

fragrant flowers to welcome our ambassador, Sir Charles MaletJ 
(landed in India 1770). In Sivaji's history there is the barbaric 
splendour of his coronation. Angria conducted his affairs by 
ruder methods. He was never crowned, so he sits on a throne 
built up of plunder and sea-wrack. The story of the Angria 
family goes a long way back, and comes down to our own 
times. 

The first man of the name that we meet with, was a tindal 
in one of the gallivats of Sivaji. The widow of the last ruler— 
her name is Yashoda—still (1880) lives at Alibagh. 

SUPPLEMEXTAKY. 

The issue of the tenth volume of the Bomhay Gazetteer is 
opportune to us, for the hulk of it is devoted to this subject. 
^\llea the British in 1818 took possession of Eatnagiri—the 
country from Bankot to Yingorla, ICO miles in length, and 
stretching 30 to 40 miles inland—it was in a miserable condi¬ 
tion. It was like the prophet’s '' valley of vision,^' full of dry 
bones, the vultures of previous times having left us only the 
skeleton of a country. During the previous one hundred and 
fifty years various birds of prey had been sucking its blood. 
The Peshwah had done his work, and Angria had done his work, 
and that black eagle of the desert—Sivaji! It v as a country 
without roads. That means nothing comparatively. It was a 
coiuitry without money, which means a good deal when none of 
it passes between man and man, and where a rupee in the 

Vleadows Taylor works this well U[> in Tara. 

t 'f ho Duke, Loid Valeiitia, and Lady Falkland all 2 aid her a visit. 

1 Dankiis great jacture. 
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hands of a tenant is a rare sight. It was a country wliere a 
man wearing a <leceiit turban, or ever so coarse a dre^-. was an 
object of attraction. It had reached that last stage in a people's 
degeneracy when industry ceases to be a virtue—wlien the 
bonds of society, or whate^'er you like to call them, are broken 
up, and men take to the open country to feed on the routs of 
the earth and leaves of trees, or wage war for existence. IVhen 
Fletcher of Saltoun, amid the gloom of '‘l)nudage days'"' and 
hereditary jurisdiction, was asked wliat was to l>e done witli tlie 
100,000 beggars who then roamed over las country, 
replied :—Sell them as slaves.'’ But wliat are you to do with 
a people wliere this has been already accompli^hcd ? The deed 
was done, in a kind of way, for without bargain or sale the Khot 
and the Kuiibi * had created between them a personal sm'vitude 
for the latter where '' the only limit was the absolute ncr-essitie^ 
of nature.” 

An impoverished, a dispirited, and a degraded peojde,” 
'' little better than abject slaves.” These are the words of the 
Government oiticials of the day, and it is no wonder that they 
added that the prospect was'Galmost hopeless.” Baji Bao in 
his last days seems to have begun to realize the disaureeabh^ 
truth that taxation had exceeded burden-bearing limits. Tin* 
a<‘> lay down, and to get it on its legs again llu^ wi^eacivs of 
that day sugge'^ted that -■£dOjj(_)0 a year should be doled out tu 
the miserable wretches, so that jieradveuture the beast of 
luirden might lie colibled into tax-giving capability. "When 
this experiment was going on we arrived. "We then took stoi;k, 
and made an iin eiitory of the legacy that accrued to us. It 
con<-^isted of a teak forest sown bylvanhoji Aiigria on the borders 
of the Jiankot ri\'er: ..Vngrials dock, silted u}>, at Geria; an 
old ]\raratha bridge at liajapur: and 305 crazy f«>rti>—there was 
one for every day in the year—through the loojiholes of which 
we were staring into utter vacancy, when lo and liehold, the 
Ivliot controversy was added to the list, and soon worried out 
the lives of two generations of civilians ! "With Mich lotten 
materials did we commence the work of regeneration. The 


* revenue farmers who lia'l assumed hereditary ri_:ht.^ ; K>hJtiS, 

cultivators. 
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battle, however, had to be fought and the victory v^on, and the 
history of political economy in the restoration of moribund 
States can scarcely furnish a greater triumph than is exhibited 
in the present condition of that country we now call hatnagiri, 
the scene of the Angrias’ exploits. 

We began by covering the country with a network of 507 
miles of roads. We opened up the passes in the Sahyadri Hills 
for cart traffic. We encouraged steam navigation, and as the 
coast was rocky, we planted four lighthouses on the most 
dangerous points. We abolished the labour cess, by wliich the 
Khot could exact, nolais vulcyis, one day in eight of personal 
servitude. We encouraged enlistment, until in 1870 we had in 
the army 5570 men, while 7009 more were receiving pensions 
amounting in the year to £45,452. We sent out on their 
rounds 743 native policemen with a single European superin¬ 
tendent. The office latterly has been nearly a sinecure, for 
in 1878 of £2059 alhijed to have been robbed, £1583 was 
recovered. The population in GO years has risen from 462,651 
to 1,019,136 until it literally oversows. They don’t object to 
leave the country; 100,000 to 150,000 souls every‘year, after 
the rice reaping, finding tlieir way to Bombay and returning 
I'Cfore the rains. Our cotton mills are full of them. The 
acuteness and astuteness of the Konkani Ihuhmans have 
become a proverb. In Bombay they affect everything—law, 
police, medicine, Sanskrit, mathematics. They are the High¬ 
landers of the Bombay Presidency, and every year this High¬ 
land host so leavens our population that every seventh man, 
woman, and child we meet is a Katnagirian. When we came 
there was little or no trade. Between December, 1876, and 
December, 1877, 150,000 tons of food-giuins left Bombay for 
Southern Waratha ports, and the sea trade of Patnagiri has 
increased from £104,484 in ISIS to £1,841.411 in 1878. The 
revenue in 1832 was £117,829, in 1878 £230,470. The wages 
of labour are enhanced. A labourer before 1860 received 1 to 
2 annas a day, now 3 to 4 ; and masons and carpenters, then 
getting 3 to 6, are now paid 8 annas a day. In sucli a hilly 
country the amount of arable land, or rather land under tillage, 
is absolutely marvellous. Of its entire superficies of 2,424,960 
acres, 1.020,836 are under tillage. Add to this that there is a 
VOL. I. K 
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areat air of comfort everywhere, and that the villages on the 
coast in cleanliness compare favourably with any in India. 
The men now wear sewed waistcoats, shoulder cloths, shoes in 
dry and sandals in wet weather, and deck themselves in turbans, 
while the women are very neat in their dress and style of 
wearing the hair. You recollect that Sir Janies Mackintosh 
travelled in 1805 over 1000 miles of the Dekhan without 
seeing an unwalled village or a detached bungalow. Here there 
are no walled villages. The people are neither frightened of us 
nor of each other. 

Thus has the pirate coast been reduced tu order by a 
systematized government, and its race of spies and luiccaneers 
l.»een replaced l^y a frugal and an industrious peoide. 

‘‘Where brii-rb nvew midst barren wild>, 

S'liall tiis and myrtles 
And nature its utmost houiuK 

Eternal praises 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Lombay, 1750— Grose’s Accolwt,* 

Now by the powerr^ o’ verbe and prose! 

Thou art a dainty chiel, O Grose! ” 

Burns On Captaui Grose. 

It may be as well at the outset to state that the hero of tliis 
article is not the Captain Grose of Burns. He lias, however, 
some strong affinities to him. The lines 

“ Hti’s ta’cn the Antiquarian trade, 

I think they call it.” 

Ami 

A chicTs aiuair^ ye takin’ notes, 

And, faith, he’ll prent it; ” 

fairly apply in him in Bombay. Our Grose was a writer ami 
covenanted servant of the East India Company, a close observer, 
and a man of inueli intelligence; and we think we will be abb* 
to show that he has left on record the best account tliat exists 
of Bombay as it was in the middle of the last century. 

WUEX GROSE LVXDEP 

in Bombay. Poona had just Ijecome the ca])ital of tlie Marathas. 
Our territorial ac«piisitions in Western India were no ])igger 
tlian they were in lt)i35, when we took over the island from the 
Portuguese, unless indeed we add to this a few square miles of 

* A Voyuqp to the Eost Indies. By iSl. Grose, Loiidun, 1772. This hook 
was the }>ru[>erty ot Mr. Tyrrell Leith, barrLter-at-law (died in Heidelberj; 
10th December, ISSS), and it was by his courtesy that we were enabled to 
t)resent this meagre rechinjfe of the Bombay portion of it to the ])uhlic. The 
book is so rare that we have seldom seen it quoted, or referred t<> in any 
pul)Iication heretoi’ure. Mr. Leith’s collection of books on the history of 
Western India, we make bold to say, was the best selected of any in the 
Presidency at the present time, and certainly neither Mackintosh nor 
Elphinstune had anything approaching to it. 
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earth at Teliclieiy. We were still on the tenterhooks of un¬ 
certainty, for our position was quite as precarious and critical as 
it was in the end of the seventeenth century, when Auran^zeh 
and Sivaji laid waste the Dekhan and Konkan plains. Those 
twill giants, the Gog and ^lagog of our early Governors, had 
disappeared, and were now no lunger a menace to us ; but the 
existence of Bombay as an English settlement was still a matter 
of doubt in tlie future. Eor that dominant power which Sivaji 
had quickened into life was now in full swing at Puona, Satara, 
and Baygarh. Tlie right arm of the Maratha nation was as yet 
unbroken hy the defeat of Panipat—their Elodden Field, where 
the Afghans drove them from the north of India, and intlicted 
a blow upon them from which they never recovered. 

We had enemies in all quarters—north, south, and east, and 
even in the west; the sea, our ancient and natural ally, wlience 
alone we could dmw men and luuiiitiuiis of war, was covered Ijy 
the deets of Angria, vdio had wrapped up in the folds of his pirati¬ 
cal duminiun a wide extent of country stretching away south from 
the mouth of Bombay Haihour. Moreover, the fall of Bassein, 
in 1730, was an event of sinister import to us, and added new 
dangers to our political situation, for we were now hemmed in 
as we had never been before. Bad as the Dntuguese were in 
Salsette, thev were better neighbours fur us than the Marathas 
who now, after sweeping over the island, confronted us with 
their outposts on the hill of Bandara. And this may be said, 
that weak as l*ortugal was, so long as she held Salsette it aetetl 
as a barrier between us aud the enemy, and broke tlie force of 
the mass that was pressing down npun us from the Deklian Hills. 

Guv readers will see that the outlook from bastions of 
Bombay Castle was at this time altogether a dreaiy one ; for 
though the sun rose then as it does now, there was this impor¬ 
tant difterence—that there was not a peak or valley in the wide 
panorama which it lighted up but what was in the hands of the 
enemy. Kulaba, Thai, Uran, Karaiij'a, Ivarnala, Prabhal, 
Matheran, Bhaumalaiig, with the Ivliandala range ending in 
Pajiuachi, with all the intervening country and ten times as 
much beyond it, with the islands of Heiiery, Khenery, Elepliaiita, 
and Tronibay, were governed—or misgoverned—bv the enemies 
of England. 
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The truth seems to be—and it was well understood by those 
who lived in Bombay, and by those who lived out of it, who had 
studied the subject—that we could not afford to f|uaiTel, just at 
this particular time, nuth either the Peshwah, or nreat hench¬ 
man, Angria ; and though we <lid not turn our cheeks to the 
smiter, we had, from motives of expediency, to allow their gibes 
and jeers, and scoffs and taunts, to pass ap]>arently unnoticed. 
AVhen we made a ditch round the hat, they told us that tliey 
would soon fill it up in a single night witli their slipi>ers. 
When they seized a supply of our swords they sent word to us 
that they would not cut butter. Once we went so far as tf) 
negotiate with Angria and try and buy him ott‘ by an annual 
subsidy, an attitude which looks like temporising. He a^^ked 
for twelve lakhs of rupees, or £T5U,UU0 per annum. Tliat was 
what he estimated the worth of his ])redatory commerce. But 
tliis ]>olicy had one good etlect—that it enabled us to gain time, 
lade our time, recruit our marine, and strengthen our fortifica¬ 
tion, which l)efoTe this time, was, between the bastions, of the 
nature of a garden wall. The destruction of Angria and tin* 
defeat of Panipat came afterwards; and it is not too much to 
say that it was almost a miracle that Boinljay was iu)t now 
swallowed up in the Marat ha d<->niiiiiun of W(*st(U'ii India— 

“ A livinir crey 

Tiiti) tlit'ir teeth, 

And hlnody cruelty.” 

Snell was tlie j)olitictil situation of Bombay when our autlior 
landed here in the autumn of the year of our Lord, 175o. 

He came out in the ‘'Lord Anson,” East Indiaman, and had 
a voyage of five mouths, which was emi^idered a good ont*. 
There is no doubt, we think, that he landed at our present 
Custom House bandar, and if so he would he most couvenieiitlv 
placed fur]>ayiiig his respects to the (Governor, So at siv in the 
evening he hied him to Guvernment House, as in duty hound. 
It was quite near, and you may still see the framewoi’k of it 
within the Arsenal. The Governor was affable and coiiiteous, 
and su/cs ciriinunic 

ASKEO MK. GKOSE TO SUPPEU 


that very evening. His name was AVilliam Wake, and he was 
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now completing the eighth year of liis reign, to be succeeded l^y 
a man better known in history as the Honourable Richard 
Bourchier, Esq. And here it may be as well to observe that 
the hours of business at this time in Bom]3ay were from sunrise 
to 1 P.M., wlieii its cares and troitbles were laid aside, and our 
breeched and wigged citi;?:ens, and our x^^lched dames and 
demoiselles, spent their time, like the little children in France, 
in eating, drinking, and sleeping. If the niaiiva'is qaart dliotrc 
was about twelve, the time of universal satisfaction was 1 r.M., 
when dinner Avas served. After this came the liool:al(, the 
gurgling noise of which, sooth to say, had a Avonderfully soothing 
effect, and sent the guests asleep. It is averred that the 
was invigorating, and that they rose like giants refreshed, and 
sallied out to Avalk, ride, or drive on such oxen-drawn veliicles 
as were then available in the neighl>ourhood of Bombay Green. 
Eortihed with the fresh sea-breeze along the Back Ik\v sands, or a 
lounge on Mendham's Point, our diners of one o’clock returned 
at eiglit with renewed appetite to attack the ghost of the feast, 
to which there were added some piquant dishes Avith Avhich the 
cooks of those days no douht found it to their interest to titillate 
tlie jaded palate. And if they could not eat, they could drink. 
Eor Xiebuhr tdls us tliey Avcre nothing loth to grapple Avith thc‘ 
strong Aviiies of r<'>rtiigal, the consumption of Avliich, he aAxrs, 
contributed to swell the mortuary returns. In addition to these, 
Grose tells us of tliree drinks Avhich uoav burst upon the Ihbulous 
Avorld of Bombay Avith astonishing effect. The three A’iands 
AAduch noAv dmded public attention, Avere the spirit of deer, the 
spirit of mutton, and the spirit of goat,* to such marvellous 
ingenuity are men driA^en to inATut ucav names for liquors to 
quench their thirst. These drinks AA^ere in great A^ogue, and the 
Avay they got their names Avas this :—A haunch of A^enison, a 
joint of mutton, or a quarter of goat AA^as throAvn into the A^at 
Avheii the arulc A\\as being distilled, [and A\iiile correcting its 
fiery nature, imparted a ucav flaA^our Avliich Avas considered 


* T}ie animal spirits were introduced from China. Dr. MacGowan enu¬ 
merates mutton Avine, dog Avine, deer Avinc, tiger, black snake and tortuise, all 
known to the Chinese nowadays .—Xorth China Br, R, ^-Is. aSoi;. Tranhactionb, 
1871-72. 
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mighty fine. The blend of each of tliese spirits was diiferent; 
every man had his favourite, some the ^ome the other, the 
deer, no doubt from its wild ffovf, outrunning the nther animal 
spirits in the chase. 'VVe ourselves sliould rather deject to any 
one of them, Init as matter of history, this explains the con¬ 
sumption of arak, of which, it is said, the English were tlie 
best customers of the best brands from (ioa. There could be at 
tins suj^per only 

A TEW LAIUE-, 

as, in 173r>, there were only eiglit Ttnmarried Lnlies in the 
Eombay Presidency, twenty marrieil ladies, four to eieht 
widows, and '' never more '' than seven children. This last Mal- 
tliusian statement, even though seven is the coniplete nnmhcr, 
seems to us preposterous, and throws discredit upon the eiitirt* 
statement. It is <[uite true that Xiebuhr was here for .six 
months in 1704, and tells us that during the whole time was 
here, neither marriage nor lxi 2 >tisiu took place. But c\X‘U this 
statement does lad warrant us, on the vital statistics of Boinhay 
at any ])criod, uttering the cry (jf Poels raven— Xef:>‘r iiiorcl ’’ 

But we are now on safer ground. All the ladies won^ 

At least i\Irs. King, the Chiefs wife, of Aiijengo, did, and An- 
jengo, if v^e recollect riglitly, was then a more luerative p»)»t 
than Boinlniy. Here it was tliat Orme the historian was horn, 
and Eliza Draper; so we imitate Sterne in asking })ardon of tlie 
reader for the'AligreS'^io]!.^’ But to the })atehes. (4r<.>se records 
that at a rcceptiiui some leading nati\'es condoled with IMr. 
King on his wilVs distem})er, and hoped that tliere would l>e 
no more hreakiug ovit of boils and bhiins' At tiiis sup}>er 
party there couLl he no lack of 

SinUECXS OF CONVERSATION. 

The Scotch Beljellioii was already an extinct volcano, and 
Grose does not notice the Scotch unless to call attention to the 
fact that the Dekhany tat resenihles those sliaggy brutes tliat 
are reared on the mountains of Scotland. The peace of Aix-hi- 
Chapelle is not once named. Peo[de do not talk statecraft after 
dinner, mucli less after supper ; so Grose amuses us with the 
way ho dodged the sea-sickness by going on board the “ Lord 
Anson ’’ with an empty stomach. Xo doubt everybody having 
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supped, resolved to try the same on going home, the sea moaning 
bodefuUy all the time on the black rocks outside the big dining¬ 
room. Grose was told of two fearful bugbears to new-comers, 
the Berllrrs ^ and the JLjrdicJuiio,'\ but was consoled by the fact 
that the doctors of Bombay were now a very different lot from 
the rusty razors of past times. The health of the city was greatly 
improved, for which we had very much to thank the doctors. 

To lun e g(_M.>d doctors you must pay them well. This is an 
axiom that cannot be disputed, so Grose avers that the small 
allowances granted to surgeons in the early days of Bombay was 
a principal reason why its mortality had become a bye word in 
Europe, where Bombay was termed the grave of Englishmen. 
He tells that Governor I'hipps (1720 to 1728), anxious to curry 
favour with his masters at home, inaugurated a number of 
reductions, and among others in the Bombay Marine. On 
exaiiiiniug a schedule of salaries, he observed the surgeon's 
salary put d(nvn at Bs. 42 per mensem. ''0 ho ! there must hQ 
some mistake here ; the figures are transposed.'’ And sure 
enough, he altered them to Bs. 24.:!: 

* I'he Benhert^ sec unte, ]i. OU, imte f. 

t I’ortugHcsc ^uoi'dexiui, Vlavailia and connoted into utOft-tk- 

chicH^ choleia ; see Correa, iv., liSS.—Yule. 

X {Shortly bef(»ro this period there M'as cniidderable uruml'lin'j; aiU' ^ue; the 
writers of the Company, and in 17-11 > they >ent home a ie[)rt.‘.seutatioii that 
tlieir income was insutHcieiit to defrav their expense^, accompanied bv tlie 
following schedule to show that their living could not be ‘‘done for le>s."’ 

CalcaJation Monfhijj llonihaif 


Ib. qi>. 

One fowl per diem at 1 qr. p. each .. .. .. .. 0 

One chicken or lish and lice Id p. eadi . 5 L 

Flour, pe])pcr, mustard, Wc. .. .. . .. .. 0 e 

Cxreens .. .. .. .. . .. . ..03 

3 rolls per diem. '1 p. each .. .. .. ..Cl 

Wine and Punch, Ks. - each . . .. .. 15 0 

Ghee .. ,. .. .. .. .. ..0 3 

Oil and Candles .. .. .. .. ..10 

Wood ICOO billets Ks. 2-1! per mi lie .. .. ..3 0 

Tea half cally .. .. .. .. . .. ..12 

Sugar or sugar-candy .. .. .. .. .. .,22 

Milk .0 3 

Butter, 2 lbs., Be. 1 per lb. .. .. ,. ..2 0 

Water-bearer ,, .. .. .. .. .. ..0 2 


Bs. 48 2 

The drink and oil bill mean late hour-', for though the bill is small, tho>e 
items form a large pioportiou of the gro». expenditure. 
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Grose gives us the particulars of a race of pigmies in the 
Kaniatak. Two specimens had been sent by one Venkaji trading 
in those parts to Eobert Horne, (rovernor (1734-30). and Captain 
Boag was commissioned to bring them up to Bombay. The 
creatures ^vere two feet high, were without hair, sallow wliite 
in colour, and walked erect. They were melancholy, liad a 
rational sense of their captivity, and many human actions. 
They made their own beds, and the joints of their were not 
re-entering like monkeys, but salient like those of men. The 
sea air did not agree with them: the female sickened and died, 
and the male became inconsolable and died also. Boag burie<l 
them at sea. Horne, like many men, was fund of s])eciniens, 
and asked the cajdain Avhy he did not preserve them in spirits, 
who replied bluntly that he never thought of it. So tliis new 
race 2 )erislied on their way to Bond>ay ; for tlnnigli Governor 
Horne wrote to Venkaji to get another j)air, the ]iigniies Mould 
not be coaxed out of their lair, but remained impenetrably hxed 
ill their native jungles. 

THK OOVKBXMEXT Jlol Si:,* 

Mdiere fJrose took his supper, is .^till to the fore, ami must ]>e 
tlie oldest house in Bombay. It is marked “ G<)\urii(>r’s House 
in Ids ma}> of Bombay, and noM' faces you a^^ you enter tla^ gate 
<.)f the Bombay Arsenal, Math a board U}ioii it, on wldrh is 
printed the prosaic inscription, “Ikittern liooiii.'' In tlie ]>aper 
on Gerald Aungier, Ave hazarded the conjecture that tlu* ‘‘ four- 

* “AVlien the Khl^Ii^Ii took iioS'^lWuu uf thi> ibland, they inund, m tii.at 
part of it ^vhich cliietiy cpiiiiiiaudb the liarbnur, au nhl tnuiticu Iiouh*, tJie 
residence the ^urtugue^e (diveinor, and though tld< liuust* iniLdit liave 
seived lor other valuahie usjs, they cvere tempted to make of it the eeutie 
house ot the castle M*hich they built round it. It i^, however, impovvii.le tu 
conceive in every seu'-e a more ineouiinodiuus stniciuie, ami tne same ur 
perhaps less cost than the leparations and ad<litions have stool in to the 
Company avouUI liave built a much better man-ion new from the gnaind. 
Por the take economy ut preserving this old piece ot buildm-i, \\h)ch nee<l 
only to have been demolished or tlirown away, hail such effect that it 
lundered the English not onty fmm consulting a more coninmndim: position 
to the liarhoiir which is that ut Menilhain’s Point, but made them hhud to the 
disadvantage ot the Fort built round it, being uveilooked by an eminence 
near it called Buiigharee Point, tui ^nIulIi there i'^ *.'nly a Muall untenable 
little fort vt no defence which servo now lor the tovn [iiisnu inr debtors or 
criminal-."—Gn 'Se, 
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square house we took over from the Portuguese was still 
extant, though the moderns have piled an upper storey on its 
l)omh-proof roof. The discovery of this map of Crrose sets the 
question at rest. This venerable relic still exists, and can 
never cease to be of interest to every man who is proud of his 
city and curious of its early history. Here the lirst twenty 
Governors, from Aungier to Hornby, had their abode, Oxinden 
and Child in the seventeenth century, and such magnates as 
Boone, Bourchier, and Crommelin in the eighteenth. K^ot all 
wassail and wine, for here, no doubt, Cooke was disgraced, Child 
died, and here in 1734 Pobert Cowan received his notice to quit 
the service of the East India Company, and not very far off 
witliin the four bastions and curtain of Bombay Castle, some of 
the most momentous scenes of Bombay history have taken place. 

We are sure our fellow^-citizens will join in the wish that 
such a Auiierable relic should be carefully preserved. It may, 
and it may not. The spirit of improvement is abroad, and not 
very far oft*. 

So great is the rage for improvement nowadays, that we 
think it is highly prol)able that some one full of bran-new ideas 
will remove it as an excrescence. 

The ( astle, as onr readers are aware, is a quadrangle, and 
the bastion facing Mody Bay was called Tank Bastion. Not 
for the reason that it was near the big tank wiiich faces the 
Mint, but because there is a tank of water within the bastion 
itself. Here is also one of the oldest sculptured works in 
Bombay. It may indeed be Portuguese and before oui advent. 
Tliis is 

A colossal SCATUAL. 

ten feet higli, with nincli grotesque carving, heads of ]neii, 
monsters, and animals, intermingled with leaves, towering high 
above the dial-face. The visitor will observe tiiat the disc looks 
out seaward. Indeed, as you stand on tlie bastion tlie face 
cannot be observed without a considerable craning of the neck, 
and the angle seems, exactly the same as that of the clock-face 
of the Arsenal observatory, to catch the eye of the luariiier on 
entering the harbour. The gnomon is gone, but even if a new 
one were fixed in it, it could be of no use, for tlie roof of some 
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buildings obstruct the view of it from tlie sea. The hours are 
now as distinctly marked as on the day that they were cut in 
the stone, and in the rim or border which surrounds it a seed 
of the pee pul tree having found a matrix, projects a branch 
covered with big leaves, which wave to and fro in the breeze 
over the dial-j)late, as if in mockery of time and the strongest 
efforts of man to measure it. 

The time that we have spent with Clrose in the Bombay of 
1750 leaves no doubt in our mind that it was a dirty, 
uncomfortable, exasperating kind of place. There is much to 
interest <3ne, however, particularly a new arriwal. We are 
shown the breach, now the and which has been lung 

known as 

IIORXBV’S VELLAra). 

J)r. Buist seems to have l^een aware that the Vellard was 
built before Hornby's frovernorship, for he tells u^ in an 
article on the Geology of Bombay which is published in the 
Tran^(fctions of the Boialunj Geoifrffph 'urjJ Borirtijj vol. x., 1852, 
that the embankment between Love Grove and ^lahalakshmi 
was completed a])out a hundred years before," ie. 1752, wliicli, 
it is said, has contributed much to tlie improved health of tJie 
place. It has already cost £150,000. We had always under¬ 
stood that this was the special work of Governor Hornl)V, 
Governor 1771-84, and indeed that this was the last work lie 
executed.f But here it is in a book published in 1772, a second 
edition, and which was certainly written ere Horulw could have 
(lone anything to it as Governor. He may, however, have given 
the finishing touch to it. But let us look at 

THE roKT. 

The walls appear very much as they are laid down in l\turrav's 
Guide-honh map of 1857, ere the levxdling pr(jc(‘ss had 
commenced. Barring Elphinstone Circle, the configuration (4 
the lousiness part of the town, its main streets and lines of 
comniuiiication, are very much in appearance what they are 

* From the Furtugii 0 ''U ralhuln^ an eiuhankmeiit, 

t “Vellard he-uu 1707 ; fiuibhed IbOS. Taken from an in^criptiuu on a 
small house on the end nearest Bombay.”—Maria Giabam, Isoo. 
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now in 1882. In a picture in this book taken from about the 
site of the Town Hall, we are glad to renew acquaintance with 
our old friend, the Cathedral. It is the same, and not the same. 
Being sliorn of the upper portion of the tower where the clock 
is, it looks stunted in the picture, what Dr. Chalmers to an 
agricultural friend called “ a church of the short-horned breed.'’ 
It looks abashed and less crowded than it now is, and altogether 
in a lonely and noiseless neighbourhood. 



BOMBAY GREEK, CHURCH AXD THEATRE, AB^^UT 1750. 


We can aver that the same tree, a fiats, which still over¬ 
shadows the fountain between tlie Circle and the Cathedral, 
where so many men and l.ieasts slake their thirst, and find a 
shelter from tlie noon-day sun, is there. On the site of 
Sassoon’s Buildings (Kemp’s) are two double-storeyed houses, 
the upper storey having a verandah the exact counterpart of tliat 
which you may still see in the old Secretariat, Apollo Street, and 
which may be accepted as the type of the houses whicli were 
lieing erected about this time. In this neighbourhood, and 
occupying as it were the rim of the Bombay Green, were the 
houses of the leading Government servants and merchants, but 
mostly one-storeyed bungalows, as the want of room had not 
begun to tell, the best proof of which is that on looking up 
Church Gate Street we can see that the great block now opposite 
Mrs. Lake's shop, extending for two or three hundred yards uj^ 
our present Hornby Bow, is covered with cocoa nut-trees. That 
quarter within the Fort walls occupied by whai Grose calls the 
black population—we mean what is embraced between Hornby 
Bow and Mody Khana Street and the Circle, and the outlet to the 
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Xortli of Lazar Street on your way to the Eori-bandar station, 
where the old Bazar-gate stood—seems as densely peopled as 
now. The population of the island was then about 100,000. 
Xot only so, but Apollo and Marine Streets, Church Gate Street 
Hammani Street, Medows Street in all its integrity under 
another name which we do not know, as General Medows’ 
Governorship was so late as 1788 to 1700, and even the lanes, 
such as Ash, Dean, Eope AValk, and others, debouching on our 
now Lam part-row, are extant; while the block on which the 
Oriental Bank now stands, and which some of our readers will 
remember as the site of Treacher’s shop, stands out like a 
promontory parallel with the walls of the town. There is now 
a house, two-storeyed, and as the phrase goes, self-contained at 
the entl of ^ledows Street, nearly opposite the old Bornhaif 
othce,^ which represents a style of this date (and another of a 
similar character may be seen next to the old Court House, in 
Apollo Street) t and which a < dasgow reader would recognise 
as an exact co]>y of the buildings in Yirginia-street, belonging 
to the same period. It must have been, we think, the residence 
of some European magnate who courted the sea-breeze on this 
oiitskirt of the Fort; and the walls of some portion of tlie 
Convent Sehix)! aiul Cliapel in the same street are so old that 
you need not afrabl to carry them back to a time anterior to 
English occupation. As for (Aiwasjec-Patel Street, I*ar^-i-I>a/ar 
Street and Mody-Ivhana Street, there are no dou])t houses there, 
either inhaIjiteJ or in ruins, as old as Bombay (.’astle. 

There was scarcely at this time in all Ivolaba a singde 
])iiilding, except three tom1)S (one of which at all events remains) 
in the middle (jf the island, which were always kept white¬ 
washed as a guide to vc'^^els entering the har])oiu'; and at the 
extreme end, on a small eminence, a look-uut house (he dues 
not say a light-house) for ships. The whole of Kolaba, ho tells 
us, was let in 1750 for grazing at £20 nr Ls. 200 per annum. 

e are afraid we must bring Mendham’s Ihuying-ground nearer 
tlie Fort walls than the Bandstand and Cooiierage, tlie site 
usually assigned to it. The portico of 8t. Andrew's Kirk as it 


* Lemingtou Sc Co.'s for half a ctutuiy. 
t November, pulled down. 
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now stands would be, we estimate, about 200 feet from 
the gateway of Meudham’s Bmying-ground, which was a 
parallelogram apparently about oOO feet long and 250 broad, 
and so near the sea (you must make allowance fur reclaimed 
land) that at high tide on walking along the beach you would, as 
in the case of Kolaba chtirchyard, require to elbow your way 
round the corner between the sea and the cemetery walls. We 
know that ilendham s Burying-ground was cleared away in 
1708, and S<»uapur opened* at the same time. Grose’s map 
lays down ^lendham, which is evidence in itself that it was 
drawn before 17G8. The banian-trees near the Young Men’s 
Cliristiau Institute are no doubt exuberant for obvious reasons. 
W e must not omit that in our covp (Vcdl past the Cathedral, 
we descry at the terminus of Church-Gate Street, the gate itself 
turreted (near the Floral Fountain), and witli perhaps a 
sleeping-room above, also a side door or needle-eye ” for late 
men who were tm the v:aad(.r(/an[j and required the })ass or word 
of the night during the small hours. At this period, and lung 
before it, there must lla^'e Ijeeii many residences, country houses 
of rich Portuguc'^e and others, at Mazagon. Of what may he 
termed the new Xative Town, north of the Esplanade, the 
eastern part, say about the present Jami Jlasjid, com- 
l>rehendiiig the iMarket, Maiidvi, Umarkhari and Bliuleshwar 
distiicts are mueh older than tlio western, /.r., 1 diobi-talao. 
Girgaum, Chr)wpali and Khetwadi, which latter apt»ear as a 
of cocuauut-gardens, so late as a map of ISiJO. It is 
astonisliing how even now the cocoaiiut seems to swallow up all 
the laiildinus in this last-named district in a mass of greenery. 
For look at it from Khambala Hill or the new mad on Malabar 
Hill, in the niouth of May when every green herb without water 
is here withered up, and this is the case. Much more from the 
summit of the Clock Tower; and Mr. Geary mentioned in the 
account of his balloon ascent, that at an altitude of several 
thousand feet, almo'^t everything of Bombay disappeared except 
the docks and the e<.icua trees, in fact, I think he hinted that 

* ‘SSontqair closed, ISGS ; Siwii upeiiul, isdS ; ceusus returns, First 

woman buried, l>r. Diver'a wile, next, Mrs. William Best in 18a8.”—W. Best, 
Xuv. 1, 1<S87. BunaK interdicted in Mendliam's, 1703 .—Buiitbay QvarUrhj 
lUvieic, January 1857, page 100. 
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our abode for this very reason might be called the “ Green Isle.” 
Speaking of 

^ THE DOCKYARD, 

we may as well accompany Mr. Grose to it. He calls it the 
Marine Yard, and to-day we enter it by the same big gateway 
opposite the old Court House, the ground being still devoted to 
the same purpose as in 1750. A crowd of new buildings have 
since sprung up with which we do not at present concern 
ourselves. The original Dry Dock of Bombay still exists in all 
its integrity (executed 1748-50). It astonished not only Grose 
but Xiebuhr, who notes that two ships could be repaired in it 
at one time. Though ship-building has much outgrown the 
dimensions of this dock, it can still accommodate two craft of 
consideralde burthen at once, and to our liazy notions of 
hydraulic engineering, seems a splendid 2 )iece of mason work, as 
good to-day apparently as it was 150 years ago. The newer 
dock nearer the Sailors' Home, and lying in juxtaposition and 
parallel with this, does not at all events by way of contrast 
offer anything favourable.* Outside of these,—and we now 
approacli the utmost limit in this direction of the Bombay 
fortification seawards—is a salient angle covered by a most 
venerable relic of autupiity, and which you ascend ]»y stairs 
much the worse for wear. Tliis is no less than tlie Boyal 
Bastion of Bombay, on which no doubt much bunting and 
gunpowder were expended in former generations. The ground 
sounds hollow under }our feet, for lascars of all sorts or 
marine men and women seem to have taken up tlieir abode 
in Troglodyte fashion within the vaults beneatli. On descend¬ 
ing you observe an arch as old looking as the hills, which leads 
through a tunnel to the other and shore side of this bastion and 
great sea-wall. Here Grose no doubt heard the waves of the 
Indian Ocean dashing at his feet, and saw before him the 
melancholy main, with, in one direction, no land intervening 
between him and the Coast of Africa. This bastion to a 
favoured few at G p.m. must have su}>plied in 1750 the place of 
the Apollo-bandar, and a more eligible spot for enjoying the 
sea-breeze and a view of the harbour we cannot imagine. 


BaucaLi Dock, cxucutjd 1>U(. 
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CARTOGRAPHY OF BOMBAY. 

Dr. Fryer’s maj) is the earliest, say, about 1G75, though the 
book which bears his name was published later. Mahim woods 
and the fishing-stakes in the harbour are laid down precisely 
wliere tliey are at present. “ Only one Tower of Silence 
recently built.” Ovington gives a plan of the citadel in 16G8, 
the main lines of which may still be traced and identified. 
Baldaeus, a Dutch clergyman, has good plans and pictures of 
the castle about the same date. Grose's mop is simply in¬ 
valuable, though it is only of what is within the walls 
(]\Iendhara excepted), for every street is laid down, and it is 
accompanied ],)y a scale of feet. Xiebuhr's map of the Island of 
Bombay (1764) has all the forts from Eeva and Sion to 
Mazagon and Dongari, and the castle, on the tank l)astion of 
which he flies the flag of the English nation. We have 
inspected a hand-made map of ISOG (Mackintosh’s time), a 
most elaborate 2 ^erformance: the Government H(.)use near the 
Cathedral, brilliantly coloured, and the new town, that is, near 
the Crawford Market, already covering a vast amount of space. 
Our readers have observ^ed two promontories on looking out 
from the Yellard. They have tombs on them. The name of 
the left-hand one is Bawa Haji; the right Bibi Hajin. Of majrs, 
the best of the Island of Bombay, both for accuracy and 
execution, was printed in London in 1843, and re^uvseiits the 
city and island in 1812-16, the ]3opulation being then 243,000. 
This ma-p of Thomas Dickinson’s is a perfect cJirf d\i a vrc. Major 
Jervis’ signature is at the foot, with the picture of a tortoise as 
a tail-2>ieee, and the motto Vaidatimy Xo need for apology. 
>slow but sure, this is a perfect gem of the engraver’s art, and 
can never be excelled. The largest map that we have seen, 
with all the docks and reclamations u^^ to 1881, is in Messrs. 
W. and A. Graham’s office, and was constructed for that firm. 
It covers a side of a large room, and resembles Colonel Laugh¬ 
ton’s great masterpieces of Eevenue Survey in this, that spread 
out on the ground, it would recpiire one to take off his shoes, 
and crawl, spider-like, over the surface for days and nights 
together, with occasional intervals for refreshment. 

In 1750 we do not doubt that most of the houses and streets 
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round Mumhadevi and Paidhoni, i,e., Coppersmiths' Bazar, &c., 
were in existence. As for Malabar Hill and Breach Kandy at 
this time, we may leave their bungalows as not either in ^ ssc or*in 
2 )^sse, except the Parsi ones on the left, half-way up Malabar Hill, 



XIEBUHKS MAP OF B03IBAY IjjLAXD, 17Ct. 


and possibly one or two situated on the slope of tlie liill near 
the foot of the Siri road, now cut away by the Back Bay 
Reclamatiou, and one of which wa^ occupied by Arthur Wtdleslev 
in 1803. Belvedere, near the Ijeach at Mazagon, was inhabited 
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sliortly after this time hy J)aniel Draper of Eliza celebrity ; 
but so late as 1S12 Colonel Dickinson gives only two bungalows 
on Breach Kandy—the Beehive and the Itetreat, the last of 
which under the name of the Wilderness, as we take it, has been 
kno'v\Ti to our readers for a great many years. On Malabar Hill 
in 1812-16 there is not a single bungalow in Colonel Dickin¬ 
son’s map, and we l)elieve that the one occupied by the Munici¬ 
pal Commissioner was the oldest, having been erected about 
1830. 

THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 

Niebuhr only mentions one in 1764, as Eryer does in 167d. 
Our author (1730) only mentions one,* and gives a picture of it. 
He says it is 25 feet in diameter and 12 feet high. He was 
told that if anybody looked into it, he was sure to die. He 
went, nevertheless, but a Parsi told him to desist, otherwise he 
should not long survive iris idle curiosity.| Niebuhr tells us 
Avhy the ToAvers of Silence are closed against strangers— 

“CV-t edifice actuellemeiU forme depuis c[u7i cc cju’on raconto une jeune 
et belle fille, nui etait morte fort subiteinent et euterree tout de buite, avait 
recu encore une A'ibite de bon aiinant dans ce lieu funebie/'— Aralit, 

* In 1707 Mr. Bady (DadabUai) Avrote an application tu Jonatlian Duncan 
for fiermibsiou to erect “a tomb ’ in liis garden at the foot of Malabar Hill. 
It Avas granted. He died in 1790; tlie English church bell tolled. This 
ToAver of iSiience (^Dakhmu) btill exists for the use uf the Dady family. (See 
note, p. 31.) 

t In reAueAAung the career of the late Mr. Dadabhai Pestanji Mhtdia, the 
Jaiii-i-Jifnishid\)\.\h\\AiQ^ the fullowing historical d<'cument, dated as far back 
as 1792 

A Pkoclaaiatiov.— Whereas it has been rejireseiited to GoA^ernment hy 
the Caste of Parsee.s that a European Inhabitant ot this Island, unobserA'aut 
of that decency AA'hich eulightened people slieAV to the religious ceremonies ol 
the Natives of Imlia, had lately entered (ute of the rci)o>itories for their dead, 
to the great distress, inconvenience, and e\ 2 )cnse of the said Caste; the Acting 
President in Council has thought fit to reprimand the perboa alluded to for 
his improper conduct; and in order to mark in the strongest manner hiv 
discountenance of such uinvarmutable pruceedings, and to deter others from 
the commission of like indignities in fntuie, he hereby eaube'> it to he 
bi'^niticAl, that Avlntever shall (>birude themselves uu the Temples, Tombs, or 
religious eereriionie'> of the yTatiAAs, residing iiiuler the protection of tlnV 
CrOA^ernment, Avill be suspended the Honorable Company's service, if in their 
employ, or if free merchants, mariners, or others be adjudged to have forfeited 
their licences, and Avill be sent to Europe, 

By order of the Acting President in Council, 

AVilliaai Page, Secretary. 

Bombay Castle, 29th February, 1792. 

L 2 
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FIRST PARS! IN EUROPE. 

Out readers \vill recollect that Bri^s, in his hook on the 
Parsis, states that Maniar, a Parsi, acconq^anied by Harinvan, a 
Hindu, visited England in 1781 as agents of Baji Pao Peshwah 
of Po(.)na. Tliey v^re guests of Edmund Burke at Beaconsfiedd, 
and Briggs considers it the earliest visit of a Parsi to England on 
record. This book, puldished in 1772, records one still earlier. 
Grose’s words are ‘'^N'uwrqjee Eustonijee, who was here in 
England, and whose family was of the greatest consideration 
among those people, deduced liis descent from the Kings of 
Persia.” Xo dou])t; but it is his descent upon England we are 
noticing at present. 

A PLUCKY WOMAN. 

A Eani, whose son had been killed in battle by the first Paiji 
Eao, and who was so powerful as to be able to raise 5000 horse, 
sent him a challenge, ^yhich Baji Eao declined in the following 
characteristic manner. The stake, lie said, was not e(pial, for 
though she might gain immortal reputation ])y conquering Baji 
Eao, he could not possihly gain any by conquering a woman. 


ELEPIIANTA. 

He takes the condition of the caves ps proof ])Ositive that no 
eartliquakes of any consequence have visited this district within 
the historic period. He is not so happy in rducidating the 
meaning of the sculptured group, so familiar to us all, where 8*hiva 
takes hold of the child. Where he sees the judgment of Solomon, 
JJr. Wilson describes a portrayal of the infanticide of India, that 
dark shadow of the saddest crime that ever afflicted Iiumaiiity. 

Here is 

HIS PORTRAIT OF KANIIOJI ANGRIA, 

the founder of the family. He was a well—ot, coiqmlent man, 
rather blacker tlian commonly tlie Deklianis are, full-faced, with 
a sparkling eye and stern countenance. He was very severe in 
his commands and exact in pniiisliing ; otherwise liberal to Ids 
officers and soldiers, with wliom he affected a sort of military 
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franknesi=^, not to say familiarity. He was too, like the Mara- 
not very careful of keeping faith, and excused the making 
any peace with him on which it was foreknown that no reliance 
could be had. His general appearance was thus ipiite the 
op 2 »osite ()f Sivaji, who was a fliir, lean, and wiry man. Of 

rayc;auii 

Grose heard fearful accounts. Caernarvon and Dunstaffnage 
were nothing ti.> it He asserts tliat it grew as much giuin as 
the garrison re^juired. There was a great mystery in those days 
aliout IJaygarlg and this wa^, no doubt, one of the inventions of 
the enemy to make Bombay shake in its shoes ; for our readers 
are aware that the top of Kaygarh is a very narrow superlicies 
com2>aratively, and was crowded with buildings. He relates a 
story of wliich we think Sivaji must be the hero. He says it 
Avas the Maharaja; hut such stories, when they are g('>od, are 
}massed on from age to age. It aj^iiears tliat there Avas a 
sorceress on the hill, and he resoHed to put her to death, but 
had the curiosity to see her first. The woman accordingly 
appeared. “She Avas a])out fort}g A'ery corpulent, and not of an 
ill jjresence.'' Mliy doesn’t he say at once she was fair, fat and 
forty ? He asked her sternly if she knew Avhy he had sent fur 
her, to which she replied that she knew he Avas going to 2)ut her 
to dcMtli. “ I 1102^6,” she said, “ fur your own sake you Avill allow 
me to giA^e you a salutary Avarning.” Curiosity, or a belief in 
witchcraft, induced him t<'> coni2)ly, Avhen she ordered a cock and 
a hen tu ]>e l)ruught befure her into the royal ])resence. The cuek 
\AVis set down on the gruiuid, full (jf life and sipirit, then taking 
the hen, she desired the Baja to mark the conser^uences. At these 
Avords she Avrung the head of the hen off, when at the ^ame time 
the cock, though untouched liy any one, imitating all the 
Convulsions and agonies of its deatli, accom 2 iauicd the hen in it.’* 
This, ^ir,” said she to the luga determinately, “ remember tu 
])e a type of your fate and mine.’’ Henceforth he Avas ]>ouiid 
up in the bundle of life Avith her, and it is needless to say the 
witch was provided for, liad a pension ever afterwards, and a 
palanLjuin she could call lier own. 
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BULLION AND EXCHANGE. 

As for exchange it was 2.^?. ; and (tfosc says the East 

Indies is a bottomless pit for bullion, which can never circulate 
back to Europe, and vdien Imllion fails trade must cease/’— 
which are nearly the very words that Bernier uttered a century 
before.* In bills he records only one transaction, but as it is of 
an abnormal cliaracter, we are tempted to give it. came 

to Ajmer and pre^'cnted a bill of excliange for IN. 20(_)(J to tte 
Governor drawn payable to the bearer ])y the god Earn. The 
Governor told liini with a laugh tliat he was an impostor, and 
lie went all round the town, luit everybody received him witli 
scoff, and said that it was a bad bill. At length a rich oilman 
devoutly accepted it, and paid the amount. Tlie jogi immedi¬ 
ately left the town, and fulminated a curse of leprosy upon all 
the inhahitants of Ajmer for twelve years, which immediately 
took effect. IVe need not add that tlie oilman was excepted 
from the han, and that the jogi took the proceeds of the lull 
vdth him. 


NATIVE CHARACTER. 

We have on a former occasion alluded to the settlement of 
the l>anya caste in Bombay uiiflcr Gerald Auiigier, a race wliich 
has contributed very much to its aggrandisement. But strange 
to say, almost every writcu^ has described them of siu'jci'^siug 
greed. Dr. Fryer, otlierwi'^e a most impartial tr.ivelb'r, o]>ens 
the vials of Ids MTuth on their liead, and says that the fleas and 
the Banyas are the vermin of India, and that they are a m.i^s 
of sordiduess; tliat they arc bL.MMlsuckers, horse-leef'lu^^, clicats, 
liars, and dissemblers. Gros** has something to say whicli is 
worthy of note. He says that lie has read all that lias ]»een 
said al)Out them, and he thinks that their ]jrobitv in Surat 
is etiual to that <-)f the Euro]>ean, and his belief is that tlie bad 
character given to them must l^e understood as onlv applicable 
to tlie petty under-dealers among tliem. An EiiglNh captain 
would come asliore with tlie invoices, musters, and sampb^s of 
his cargo, and after striking a bargain, the casli—£gogjoo or 

* Cuustablds cd., i\ 20'2, 
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£30,000—would be paid down to him on tlie nail, witli no 
further trouble to him. What he means to say is that the 
better classes are good luisiness men and not addicted to 
sharp practice. 

There are, however, occasional glimpses in which we may sec 
character higher than this; how near it approaches generosity 
and beneficence, we leave each reader to determine for himself. 
The instance Grose cites we give in a footnote.* The story in 
this conjunction, though the resemblance does not go further 
than that there was a European on the one side, and a native on 
the other, must occur to the reader of Malcolm in his errant days. 
But the most memorable instance is that which is cited by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. It apparently fell within his own 
knowledge, and as such illustrates a pleasing branch of Indian 
ethics whicli we would fain hope is not yet extinct.f 


HAL-U5AK HILL. 

About the year 1735 there came to Bombay a preacher who 
made a prodigious sensation. He was a Joffi or devotee, and had 


‘‘Pen Antonio do Sylva PiLj:u€roa, Vice-Admiral, on receiving an order 
iium the Viceroy ul;' Portugal tn equip a squadron for sea, found him'^elf 
utterly unahle to tarnish the ^equi^lte advances to which the duty of hi'? 
pO'^t obliged him. This nattirally made him uneasy and melancholy, which 
being observed by his mistress, who with some difficulty wrung the cause of 
it from lam, she left him al)ru[>tly, and in a matiuer that made him conclude 
she was, in tlie style of that sort of woman, going to add her desertion to 
that of foi tune, and which would not have been the lea-^t of his afflictions; 
but he was soon surjirisod at her return with a ca-^ket of jewels and gold to 
the amount (.f near three thou'^uud pounhs, heuig more than he wanted, and 
which she, with very good grace, obliged him to take as a mark ot her 
affection. This piece of generosity, from its being so uncommon, made the 
more noise, and reaching the ears of the late King John of Portugal, it 
affected him so that by the next ship he sent out letters of legitimation to 
the AdmiraPs son by that dancer.”—fxrose. 

t “A perfectly authentic instance might be mentioned, of an English 
gentleman in a high station in Bengal, who was dismissed, and afterwards 
reduced to great temporary difficulties in his own ci uutry; a native of rank, 
to whom he had been kind, sup[>lied liim, when m these circumstances, with 
upwards of T10,000 of which he would not accept reptiyment, and for which 
he could expect no possible return. This generous friend was a Maratha 
Brahman, a race, of all others, who have least sympathy with people of other 
castes, and who are most hardened and corrupted by power.”—Efijhinstone. 

Love-grove .—IMaria Graham tells us the romantic stor}" of the two lovers. 
We have given their names. The name of Love-grove is, no doubt, due to 
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been to Tibet, China—yea, to Tartaiy. Far-away fowls have 
bonnie feather^; so the Bomljay folks took to him amaziimly. 
His raiment v'as scant, and his hair was long. 

Mahmud Bigarah of Ahmadabad, the Blue Beard of Indian 
history, couhl twist his moustaches or his head, or tie them 
under*his chin. But this man’s hair was so long that it reached 
down to his heels, and to prevent it trailing on the ground, he 
doubled it up again to the crown of his head. Here tlie force 
of nature could no further go, so it was wieathed in rolls, and 
rose in a russet sjnre, into whicli colour it had ]>een sunburnt 
fn in its original black. He made a ])ile of eartli on tlie shnre 
between tlie Walkeshwar Pagoda and tlie sea. He surrounded 
the pile with figots, and after setting them on hre, he stood up 
until in the blazing circle and preached from the mid>t of the 
tlaine^. The effect was marvellous, and a perfect hasdf of 
rupees was the result. 

The little lirownish-yellow ]iagoda you descry from the Mala¬ 
bar Point grounds, on the sea-shore, is very pictiire>rp7e and 
oAves its existence to this fervid preacher. The gnnind here¬ 
about seems to have a horrible fascination for devotees, l‘or oui* 
readers will recollect that about a dozen years ago a joijl built 
himself up in a srpiare piece of masouiy, out of which notliing 
Avoiild tempt him to come. 

Gro.'^e is enthii-ia>tic on the scenery of Malal»ar Hill, ami 
notices the trees on the way to the Point, with tiudr Inane he ■> 
twisted ])y the wind at right angles and all in one din-rtion. 
They give one an idea, he says, of the temple-gro\ es so often 
})ictui'ed by ibe ancitmts. AVe are glad to meet with these (dd 
friends in ITdoA In 188S they were pulled up by tlie mots to 
make way for the Boudaiy Defences. 


this iucideiit. Vde imtlerstand that Vellard is a PnrtngiM.'se word Inr 
causeway. The lovers were Muslim, bar both Muslim and iinidu ]>ay m’ear 
veueratiun to these tombs. 

* In a view of Bombay a little after this I'eriod we find—in Xiehiilir tlie 
father tl^c historian who was here in ITbf, an<l to wdassc rneuiorv PahTiWe 
dedicates hi- bouk on Aiabia—what i-> w'antinej in Otuse. Between the two 
we need not be at a loss. That the p<*pulaTion was l-il>,00o, and had 
douhhd itself in tw'enty years; that the old Government House on the 
seaside wa- vn vitvx chateau de jjeu de coas'tfjiance ; that theie was the 
most abundant toleration—are facts expatiated on by both these wTiters. 
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It is JIackintosh, we think, who states that Gray, the author 
of the Elegy, was the ^ir^^t, or among the first, who in his letters 
expatiated with exquisite taste on the pleasure derivahle from 
the contemplation of line scenery.Mackintosh, we daresay, 
never saw this book. Had he done so, he would have >seeii 
described at his own doors a scene whieh evoked this earlier 
notice; and as it has more than a local interest, we give Grose’s 
memorable words, wdiich will receive commendation as long as 
there is au eye or a mind to appreciate the ])eautiful in nature :— 
“On the seaside stands the Geutoo Pagoda. The other three 
sides are surrounded with trees that form an amphitheatre on 
the slopes of the liill towards it, than which no prost>ect that I 
ever saw or can conceive forms a more agreeably wild land- 


Some of Xiebiibrs small fmts are interesting-—that Le met some Greeks 
settled in Bombay; that the English wear tight clothes; that the houses 
have tiled roofs; that Euru})ean foreigners do not make much in com¬ 
merce; that the highest military officer, who is also a member of Council, 
lias only the title of Major; that tliore are many Polish, Swiss, Dutch and 
German officers in our Indian Army ; that there is only one clergyman for 
the whole of AVestern India, the minister of Bombay, who docs duty at 
Surat, Anjeiigo and Telichery, and that when he dies, the laithfiil mubt wait 
until ^\ord is sent home and another comes out ; that the Europeans in 
Bombay were a noii-marr\iiig race, fur neither marriage nor ha^tti'-m took 
place ^^lien he was in the island; that the Pope had sent out a Bishop of 
Bombay, hut the Governor announced that there was no need of an ecclesiastic 
with such a high title; that the An lean slaves owned by Englishmen and 
others were all Bomaii ( atholics, and that the Church at Faxel was already 
a maguiticeiiL baJle-(t-iiniii<jtr and daucinu-room. From Grose we learn that 
the island was divided into three Kouian Catholic parishes; Bombay, Mahmi, 
Salvacam, the churches of which are governed by any nation hut the Portu¬ 
guese. He also informs us that there was a public garden at Parel, and that 
there were European deserters in the fleet of Angria, and that —mirohih 
dicta I —Some Englishmen chewed betel-nut, and tinally—J1 est permis a 
tous de fairo commerce depuis le President d*un etablissement jiisqu’au 
muindre clerc; ” and, “ Le? ludiens sent bien la nation la plus tolerante de 
runivers; car dans quels pais de TEurope ])ermcttoit-ou a gens d’une 
autre religion de precher ouvertement coutre celle qui est la dorainante dans 
le pais? "—a bitter satiic on the state uf leligious toleratiun in Europe in 17Gd. 

* Following a quotation from a letter of Gray’s to Horace Walpole datnl 
IToG, Edmund M. Gosse in (rray, of Morley’s English Men of Letters’’ 
series, Ibbll, p. Id, says: “ This is the first expiession, so far as I am 
aware, {»f the modern feeling ot the picturesque.’’ 

“So recent is the taste tor scenery, that a Tour through Great Britain 
published in 1762, speaks of AVestmoreland as remarkable only for wild¬ 
ness; notices Wiuandermere only for its size, Ulleswater for char, and at 
Kesswick passes the poor Lake entiiely.'’—Sir James Mackintosh, 1811. 
Li/e, vol. ii., p. 97. 
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scape.” So say we all of us. The passage in Mackintosh is this : 
Sept.|12, 1825—“In the beautiful scenery of Bolton Abbey, 
where I have been since I began this note, I was struck by the 
recollection of a sort of merit of Clxay, which is not generally 
ol)served, that he was the first observer of the beauties of 
nature in England, and has marked out the course of every 
picturesque journey that can be made in it.” ^ 


* Mackintosh’s Life, yul. ii., p. 
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fCHAPTEE XL 

The Book of Gombeoox, 1752-53. 

“ A mirror wherein passed to and fro the images of the ancient days.”— 
Chaldee Manuscript. 

The Book of Gombroon lias lain in Brfinbay for one hundred 
and twenty years ; and it is almost in perfect condition and 
legible, thanks to the papermaker, the ink with which it is 
written, the large round hand of the scribe, and thanks also to 
the zealous interest of those who have kept it among their 
archives and transmitted it safely from generation to generation."^ 
If all the books in Bombay were printed or written on such 
pa[)er, we would have no fear of their future condition. But, 
unfortunately, this is not the case : '' That which the locust hath 

left the caterpillar hath eaten, that whioh the caterpillar hath 
hd’t the cankerworm hath eaten, and the palmer-worm” and 
white-ant will devour the residue. If things go on as they are 
v'e are safe in saying that in the year t!000 every book now in 
Bombay will have crumbled into dust or leaf-mould, except the 
Blrd^ <^f which may still maintain a feeble and fluttering 

exhteuce on the tables of the Asiatic Society. We except aBo 
the hologTa[)h "Wellington and Crnifemporarij Dc^pattlirs, in the 
Secretariat, which have been, as respects climate and insects, 
rrrrefidbj bound in 8 vols. morocco, by a late Secretary to 
Government; and no doubt, if well kept, they will defy tlie 
lapse of time and the fingering of visitors. Every reader in the 
public libraries of Bombay will bear us out that the leaves <A 
many of the books are as brittle as tinder. You must take them 
up tenderly; and woe betide the unlucky wight who, at the 
tenth hour, when deep sleep falleth upon men, foldeth do^vn the 
corner of the leaf he is perusing, for when he next openeth 


3Ies'?rs. Remington and Cc*. 
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the tome, the dug-ear will drop to the ground, a silent monitor 
to remind him not only of the ravages of tlie immsouii and the 
white-ants, but of his own stupid and unpardonable act. And 
as for uewspa2>ers, we <|Uestion very much whether a perfect 
consecutive series exists for the last thirty years. If it does we 
have not been able to find it. Tliis is much to be deplored, for a 
time will undoubtedly come in the progress of this city when 
everything connected with its history and the preservation of 
its jjublic muniments will he regarded with more /.eal and 
interest than at present. If our University and all those seats 
of learning that are rising around us mean anything, they mean 
that men will come forth from their walls who will ask the 
question how Lonibay comes to hold the 2 >re-emineiit jjositioii 
it does as a city among tlie nations of the East, what were the 
means and who were the individuals who hel2)ed to accom 2 )lish 
this great end. 

HISTOUY XOT AXTIQUAPJAXISM. 

Why should this species of knowledge be relegated to the 
domain of antiqnarianism, as if the history which God has given 
us for our profit were a collection of tin pots, rusty 2>ans, and 
old-wives’ fables ? History surely has nobler uses than this; 
and the English have nothing to hide in regard to the 2 >aiT they 
have played in the history of 'VVe.'^tern India. No injury can 
2 )ossibly accrue to the natives by a knowledge of tiie 2>ast. Let 
them know that their ancestors were 2 dundered by tlie IVsliwalis 
almost within the memory of man, and their heads beaten with 
wooden mallets, and that they had never a 2^ice they could cull 
their own; that the laud which now waves with rich harvests 
of grain and cotton was once overgrown with Aveeds; and tliat 
their ma.^ters were such tyrants and op 2 >i“essors, that industry 
itself ceased to he a virtue, and men rvere driven to the 
open country, to fight for existence like the wild beasts of the 
earth. Those Avere the days in JJomlxiy Avheu there A\ere no 
meeting.'? of ToAvn Council, nor in I'uona drives in 02 »en carriages 
to Lliumburda, Thev Avill he all the better for this kTU»Avled'’'e ; 
the r?eeds of 2>hilanthru2>y and religion will tlieii fall on a 
kindlier soil, and the men avIio aie noAv su.'?2ucious of you will 
become your friends and allies, helpers in the gi'eat Avork of the 
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regeneration of mankind. The natives of tliis country are not 
less sensible than we are to the lessons of history. They only 
need educating in it; and for them the history of Western India 
must surely be more interesting than, say, the CViirpirfit of Pcnf, 
or even the DtcUnc and Fall of the Homan Empire, 

The text which has called forth this sermon is a small one, 
for it would be difficult to select a place less known, or les^ 
fitted to awaken an interest of any kind in the reader. You 
cannot get excited about Gombroon,* for the history of a small 
factory on the Persian Gulf, subordinate to Bombay, at a time 
when Bombay itself was not above the level of mediocrity, is 
certainly not attractive. And yet from 1021 to 1759 successive 
relays of Englishmen were sent to its inhospitable shores, to 
help to build up somehow, not even in India itself, the fabric of 
the Indian Empire. For the Englishmen of those days stuck 
at nothing. Persia was in anarchy : there was bad trade : there 
was nothing but disease ; there was nothing but death. But 
still the procession up the Straits of Ormuz went on, of these 
belated \ictims, doomed to die. 

MORTALITY BILLS. 

The scene opens with Danvers Graves, President; Wood, 
Percival, and Wents, council. A few days pass, and the black 
camel which kneels at every man’s door f comes for Graves, 
f^raves mounts, obedient to the summons. Then it kneels for 
Percival; then for Wents. They all, at intervals, ride awuy to 
the silent lamb 

Endioldened by success, it came for Wood. Wood was tough ; 
looked tlie grisly undertaker in the face, and probably said 
with Wycliffe, ‘‘ Go away ! I shall not die, ])ut live and declare 
the works of tlie Lord,’' or more probably he said, I shall live, 
make money, and sell piece goods.” The brute this time does 
not kneel, merely makes a feint of doing so, curls the lij), snarls, 
groans, and passes on. Wood was saved by the skin of his 
teeth; in his own words, through the mercy of (md, who 

* Gombroou is now represented by Bandar Abbas, 
t Turkish proverb. 
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thought fit to prolong my life, for the enjoyment (I hope) of a 
more agreeable climate.” 

The fittest siirvi\'e : sometimes they do. It is not a bad 
tiling, however, in <pialifying for this competition for existence 
to have a strong heart, stout lungs, and a steady pulse ; in otlier 
words, to be sound in wind and limb. But Wood was so nearly 
dead that Dr. Forbes gave him ujj, and Brabazon Ellis in 
Basrah, believing that he too ha el drunk of the promotion 
wine, becomes almost hilarious, and writes all imaginable com- 
pliments to his supposed successor, taking good care to warn 
the locum tcatns^ whoever he migiit be, black or white, not to 
break a seal or touch dead men’s effects until a properly 
covenanted servant arrives. The scene changes. A fresh liatch 
of Civil Servants from Bombay, consisting of Douglas, Sedg- 
wicke, Seeker, and Parsons, soon make good the deficieiu*y, take 
their places at the Council Board, examine accounts, and sign 
their names in token of the correctness thereof. But still man 
is mortal. We observe a gap wliere the name of Sedgwicke 
ought to be—between the other signatures—left vacant for him 
by the considerate courtesy of his colleagues. Will he no come 
back again ? ” Alas ! not this journey. An entry, rPfew days 
farther on, tells us tlie reason, laconic enough, “ Mr. William 
Scdgwicke departed this life of nervous fever and fits.” So 
the gap stares us in the face still, a rarmeufo mori. In 
these days every e[dthet of deserved abu-e was heaped on Gom¬ 
broon. Tliey may all, howe\'er, be summed up in the sailor's 
proverb :—There is an inch deal between Gombroon and hell.” 

The wonder to us is that, under such circuiustance>, any 
books at all were kept; and yet here is a book of ll‘»0 
pages closely written, of the same shape, but (A cours(^ not 
so thick, as a merchant’s ledger. When one man laid down 
the pen, another took it u]>. Every letter, inAvard and outward, 
is copied; Avliat orders were received, what orders given, buviiig 
wool, selling drabs, recording Aisits, noting politics, re]>airing 
premises, fitting out sliips, reforming druiikar<ls. rush received; 
each item, di'-ljursomeiits likewise, montli by month, details of 
servants’ Avages, stable and garden expenses, accounts examined 
and attested by the holograph signatures of the survivors or 
survivor. 
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The year 1752 was (fuavs viiralilis. It had only 354 
days ill it; and yet we have here over 200 entries, many uf 
tlieiii pa;j;’es in lengtli, neatly written under as many days. 

Such are some of the prosaic details of which this volume 
consists ; but it was by such methods the Euglishinan gained 
standing-ground in the East. Xot all the glory belongs to 
Clive and Wellington. By unknown men, and in places 
equally unknown, the battle was fought and the foundation laid 
of the Indian Empire. They had almost none of our advan¬ 
tages, though they helped to make them. They worked in 
obscurity and they died in obscurity, mute and inglorious il‘ you 
will, but not luilieroic as they laid themselves down to sleep on 
the deserts of Asia. 


THE IXKSTAXD. 

Amid these sombre shadows there is a gleam of human 
activity and misdirected energy. As often happens in an 
emergency or big disaster, some one is found busying himself 
with the veriest trifles. As in the catastrophe on the Bor Ghat 
some years since, where poor Howard was killed, the gentleman 
next Iiim, extricating himself (besmeared with blood) from the 
cUhris uf the broken train, was confronted by his servant^ 
weeping bitterly, and hearing in his hand the fragments of a 
cigar-box, the cause of all his loud lamentation. But we 
proceed. The now comers from Bombay take their respective 
seats at the CVoinhroon Council table, and resolutely proceed to 
overhaul the accounts. The fact gradually dawns upon them 
that from the property of the East India Company a silver 
inkstand is missing. We are left in doubt as to whether it was 
solid silver, German silver, or Britannia metal—two species of 
hi-metallism that gave the world much troidde in the eigliteentli 
century. On this the depo'^itions are silent. It (fi^parnithi 
existed once, but not in the memory of man ; but neveitliele--5, 
year by year it stood ;n the annual balance of accounts—a su]»- 
stantial asset of the factory. It could not walk aAvay of it'^elf. 
Mr. Wood does not aver that it was stolen. It could not wear 
away like napeiy, or old knives in India, reduced to attenuated 
shadows by grinding and attrition. What if Wood melted it 
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dovnx into bangles for liis aunt, or domicilerl it with his uncle. 
In any case is not this a crime of tlie first -magnitude, to be 
punished by the judges; fraud, culj^able carelessness, 1 )reach of 
trust, falsification of accounts, and all that sort of tiling ? 

We know not whose lynx eyes were instrumental in making 
this great discovery. Was it Douglas or Seeker ? or the young 
writer, Parsons, urged on to glorious issues ? There is a proverl) 
about new brooms. 

“May 25, 1753.—In the accounts of household furniture 
there appearing sundry articles which are actually worn out, 
and also an inkstand in the account of plate which Mr. Wood 
declares he has never seen since Ids arrival, as do the linguist 
and factory brokers who have been thirty years in the factory, 
it is now agreed that they be wrote olf and particular mention 
be made of the staiidish in our next advices to the Honourable 
President and Council.'' 

So the inkstand was written off in (bmibroon, and no].»ody 
was hanged. When the waves reached our city there would ]>e 
some commotion; ])ut they would soon expend themselves and 
find their level on the bastions of Bombay Castle. We liave 
seen that men were not immortal in Gombroon. We now see 
that they were not infallible. ^'1752, October 5.—Account 
salary for one month and six days' salary due to Henry 8<?vuge, 
Es([uire, on his dej)arture, included liy mistake in the salary 
lull dated 31st July last, and now paid back, Ps. 120." 


ET CETERA. 

The two great bugbears of these times, which Iiave become 
serious realities in our own, were the Pussians and the Afghani 
^Offgoons, a lizarre spelling wliich may please some of tln^ 
disciples of Sir William Jones or Dr. Hunter. Both tlu^ India 
House and Bombay were extremely anxious to know about the 
Jhissians ; and the Gombroon factory furnished them with all 
needful information on the sales of Pussian piece-goods and 
other matters describing the route takam by the Pmsian gentle¬ 
men with their drabs and broad-cloth from Astrakhan to Maskat. 
I am inclined to think that this is tlie first Jiotice we have of 
Pussian traders here, an after-result, due doubtless to the 
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enterprise of Peter the Great. There was an air of great mystery 
ahoiit everything Eussian in India, and even the Tapti for a 
generation later on was considered by intelligent Englislimen to 
rise in the mountains of Great Tartary.* ^lildew in piece-goods 
turns up in these old times to vex the souls of the factors, and 
two other evils of more ancient date affecting the bodies and 
souls of men, drunkenness and incontinence, which were visited 
^vith expulsion ]yro tern. Geologists may be interested to learn 
that in these parts, and in this age, the sea gained on the land 
so rapidly as to threaten the English House, and extort a cry 
to Bombay to sanction means of protection from its invasion. 
Tins was the year when the style was changed, and Bombay wrote 
Gombroon to call the 3rd September the 14th September, and so 
on afterwards, aUowing eleven days to lapse; which was done. 
The men {per mensem) profited by tliis. Everything for the 
India House was sent ovcrlaad —that is the word, and our age 
is not the inventor of it—-via Baghdad and Aleppo, whence 
the Consul forwarded the Bombay, Surat, and Gulf letters on 
to Europe. 

We may as well, however, remark that on and after this date 
down through all the French Eevolutionary epoch, this was the 
orthodox route for quick letters to Europe, oirrlandj a great 
deal more so than the route Waghorn opened up to us through 
Egypt fifty years ago, and which, it appears, will now hold good 
to the end of time, unless, indeed, the railway whistle shrieks 
through the deserted streets of Babylon and hTineveh.t If our 
memory serves us, there is an allusion in the earliest transactions 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to an English mail agent 
being murdered on the Baghdad route. Angria was a name that 
still sent a tremor through Leadenhall Street; and the factory 


* Nikitin, the Russian who was in the Bombay Presidency in 14(38-74, 
sa^^s :—“ And I poor sinner broui^ht a stallion to the land of India. With 
God's help I reached Jooneere all well, but it cost me a hundred roubles." 
An amusing and early instance of the horse trade of Arabia with India. If 
the Russians only read the description which follows, they would surely 
never think of coming to India. “All are black and wicked, and the 
women all harlots or witches or thieves and cheats; and they all destroy 
their masters with puison.'’ The Czarewitch confronts all danger in 1891, 
t During the monsoon of 1839 and 1840 letters were forwarded via the 
Persian Gulf and across the desert to Beyrut, and thence to Europe. 

VOL. I, M 
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THi: CHARLES CRO.MMELIS’, GOVEKN’i^K OF E03IDAT, 17G0-17<)7.’^ 

assure their masters that the great pirate never comes out of his 
creek or monsoon hiding-place until after September. 

hichard Eourchier sits King in Bombay Castle; sometimes 


* From the original, in the possession of his great-grandson, Mr. AV. L. 
Crommelin, of Bedford (presented by Mr, G^^ttan Geary). 
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styled Governor, and as often President or rrcncral.^ Two 
future Governors, Thomas Hodges f and "William Hornby, sit 
with him in Council; and a third, CrommelimJ sways the 
sceptre as Chief at Surat. Brabazon Ellis, the luckiest Engiish- 
man of Iiis age in Western India, witdds a flowing pen at 
Basrah, a man that neither disease nor impeeuniosity can 
touch; his covenant seems well ordered in all tilings and sure; 
and Daniel Draper lias just hnished his career as warehouse 
keex~^er at Goinbroun. He had not tlien entered on that ill- 
starred alliance with Eliza, a lady destined to startle two priests 
out of their propriety, one famous or infamous in the Clmreh of 
England, the other famous and infamous in the Catholic Cliurch 
of France. 


THE LOUD OE THE HOT COUXTIHES :— 

We give in a foot-note a specimen letter from this gentleman 


* This was the gentleman with whom Lord Clive had the angry tii&sle 
when in r>omha\\ I can cmly att(.»rd space tor the labt sentence ot a remark¬ 
able letter to liim which lia^ been preserved. It is dated Coiuhay, 13th 
A]tril, ITod):—-“Condderin^ the rank I hear of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
Majestyk ^uivice, ot Lejaity Governor of St. Bavidd, ()t a ^Icmher of 
Committee ot thi^' ]ilace, I do not think I hav(‘ been treated by the 
Honourable Honrclder, aerreoahly to tlic intention of the II(>noiitable 

the Cemit of Directoi'*, who, I Hatter myself, will do me justice therein, when 
they come to hear tliereol. I am, with respect, Hunuiiiahle Sir and Sirs, 
yonr most obedient humble servant, Hocert (fLiVE,'’ 

t These four men held the Governorship of Bombay thirtv-tour years:— 
Hichard Boiirchier 1730-1730, Charles Ciommeliu 1700-07, Thomas Hodges 
1767-71, William Hornby 1771-^4. 

X A/^fe, ]>. !), Charles Crornmelin, Governor of Bombay (1700-1707), was 
tbe son of Marc Antoine Crornmelin, of Huguenot family, who entered the Last 
India Company's service at Bombay, who^'C descendants have been })rominent 
in the Indian services in every generation since. His grandson, Charles Hussell 
Crornmelin, was secretary to the Government of Bengal (1700) and his great- 
great-graj^son, Lieut.-General AV. A. Crornmelin, C.B,, was a distiugiiislied 
officer of Engineers, Avho died 1880 (Yule’s Diary of 113/1. Med</es, ii., 250). 
Governar Crornmelin died December 25th, 1788, aged 81. His tomb has 
a])parently been discovered at Qasim-Bazar ly H. Beveridge.— Calcutta 
llccteic, 1801. 

Crcmnielin was descended from a Huguenot family forced to leave Fiance 
on the revocation of the edict of A''antes. One of them established the manu¬ 
facture of line linens in Ulster wlitu'e his descendants were afterwards estab¬ 
lished at Carrowdore Castle, Co. Down. The coat of arms of the Crommelins 
is: Azure, a cheveron between three martelets argent, a trefoil slipj'^eJ vert. 
Crest, uut of a ducal coronet or, a swan rising pi>r. Motto —Fac et bjjera .— 
Burke’s Arinoi'lt. —B. 

M 2 
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to an English Captain.* He only o^ed allegiance to one 
man. 

The Bactriau Sophi from the horns 
Of Turkish Crescent leaves all waste behind." 


FOLTv GBADATIOXS OF SERVICE 

meet the eye in this Ijook. There is the Cmincil at liome, the 
Council at Bombay, the Council at GombrouiE and their subor¬ 
dinate at Basrah. There is an etiquette in the language they 
address to each other which pleases us to linger over. Tlie India 
House letters are subscribed Your loving Friends.’’ Then 
follow the signatures of twenty individuals—memljers of the 
governing body. IVheii Bombay writes CTombroon slie follows 
in the same ancient strain of endearment. A noble house in 
many ways was this old India House. An inferior may not, 
liowever, thus address a superior ; so we have in this book every 
gradation of respect represented from the lowest footstool up to 
the mighty throne of the Nabobs. ‘‘Bight Worshipful Sir and 
Sirs,” says Basrah to Gombroon. ‘‘ Your most humble autl 
most obedient servant, B. Ellis.” 


* “ The TranS'hffKut of Xas^eir Cmui's Order. ]\Iah<>med Xa«seir, .‘^laveof 
God, Bdnce of IMuces, Supremo Lord of the IP a Cuuntrie5>, to whom the 
Grand Sophi of Persia is alune superiour, sends this his S|>ec]al Order unto 
the trustworthy Englih Captain, electe<l by favour of the Holy Jesus to 
fill the seat of Christian Dignity at Bunder Abassee. 

“The Urnnijsotent Creator of tlie Tniveise, who of his great IVisdoni has 
ap]r>ointcd King-a and Bulerr. to act as his Deputys througiroiit the ^vurl^l for 
the support of Justice, and for the universal tranquility of mankind, requires 
the most unfeigned humility in the reception, and the strictest obedience in 
the execution of their commands from all subjects and inferiors whatever. 
Be it therefore known unto you the trustworthy Captain of the Englidi 
Factory, that I, iNIahomed Yasseir, slave of God, A:c., Ac., demand"^ the 
immediate service of your ship to proceed in company with the Bamawnv to 
the entrance of Shoft liver, and in conjunction with her to ])reveiit the Kint^’s 
ship from being delivered into the bands of the ^luscat AralK, wbicli the 
base Traitor Abdul Shaik liatl entcrM into an agreement to do, for a valuable 
consideration in money; and whatever may be re(|uisite to be dune in regard 
to the present business Yessey Suttoon, my faitiiful servant, will adverci'-e 
you of. Be expeditious and careful in iterformiug that duty which is now in¬ 
cumbent on you, and wait in hourly expectation of my coming. 

“ beafd the seal of 

“ Na-sSeir Caux.’’ 
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'' To the Honourable Eichard Bourchier, Esq.,* President and 
Governor in Council in Bombay/’ writes Gombroon, opening 
with '' Honoured Sir and Sirs ; ” and in like manner Gombroon 
heads its London letters, ''To the Honouralde the Court of 
Directors for affairs of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading in the East Indies/’ Then follows, "May it 
please your honours; ” and concludes with all due respect as 
beconieth, " may it please your honours, your most faithful and 
most obedient humble servants.” t 

The Empire of India is complex in its origin; but if it grew 
out of anytliing it grew out of a company of merchants. 

PEOPLE WEKE HEEE BEFORE US. 

Gombroon was a common place, dull and dreary enough in 
all conscience; and yet around its shores Xearchus once 
manoeuvred the fleet of Alexander. Hither also (for Ormuz is 
witliin liail) came in spirit Milton, who has given to it an un¬ 
dying fame, in one line of Paradise inhis description of the 
deviTs throne in Pandemonium, which— 

“Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.'’ 

There was a Eussian proverb, " "Whatever is produced on earth 
you find at Ormuz.” 

“ It brings to my mmd a story of Governor Bourchier of Bombay. The 
old gentleman was very fond of a com]X)sition of weak liquor much used by 
Europeans in Asia called ‘ country beer.’ A European captain of one of the 
Company’s ships asked the Governor why he drank so much of that ‘ slow 
poi><*u/ country beer. ‘Very slow, indeed/ replies the old man, ‘ I have used 
it these fifty years, and here I am yet/ ”—Price’s Letttr to E, Burke, p. 33. 

t The French are great masters of this art:—“ Agriez, Monsieur, Vassurance 
de nia parfaite consideration avec laquelle fai Vhonneur d'etre le plus dt voue 
de VOS serviteursy But there was no greater stickler for the pruluse method 
of concluding a letter than General ^Vellesley Bahadur. With a small 
running hanil like a lady’s, each line an inch separate, ^Vellington soon 
covers a sheet of paper, even the large toolscap of his days. The letter is 
perhaps one short terse sentence: after which comes the tlowing conclusion 
filling a whole page, “ I Iiave the honour to be, Sir, with the greatest res])ect 
your most obedient, faithfid and humble servant, Arthur Wellesley.” He 
too addresses “The Honourable Jonathan Pancan, Esq.,” a correct desig¬ 
nation, we believe, for all Governors and Coimeillors who aie nut Hoiiuurables 
in their own right, albeit common use sanctions it not m our day. There 
IS nothing like a letter for bringing a dead man to life again, especially when 
the talc Iroiu the glass sparkles on the name, and has been shaken by the 
baml of Arthur W’ellesley. The particles still glitter on the autograph, 
tiioiigh the hand that ^hook them out Las lung criimhled into dust. 
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"VVe Avotilcl except Lx, the mention of m'IllcIl l>riii;j:s u.> 
appropriately to William Jjaftin, who was killed in 1021, at the 
siege of Kishma, a neiglihouring island, and is buried there. 
His grave is unknown; hut his name, in Baffin’s Bay, covers 
several degrees of the ^Arctic Circle. 

THE EXGLLSH SUKXAMES OF BOMBAY. 

There are historical names which have at intervals (.>ceupietl 
the pul die eye for more than a century ; especially, in AVestern 
India, those of Carnac and Malet.* Such instances are, 
however, much more numerous in Bengal. 

But confining ourselves to the names mentioned in tins hook, 
it is strange to observe with what unfailing ]ier'^istencv, ami 
witlioiit any genealogical succession that we can see, the same 
naim‘s crop up in our day. Kllis, Graves, Symmoiis, AVood, 
AAdlsoii, Hunt, Braper, Sedgwicke, l^trsons, 1‘ereival, Crawley, 
Sewell, Douglas, Shaw, Borhes, Kerr, stalk across the foot-hoards 
of 1752, and disappear into the darkness. It is no doiiht a mere 
accident; the names are not uncommon, ami may contiime to 
repeat themselves in every age of Bonihay until 
THE i:XI' OF Till. ( HAi'lI'.U. 


* General (.'aniar was Clive's spcaid in c-anniaad at th** Battle ot i’la->e\. 
Ills tuiub ill Boiul^ay Catjioiial ^\as erc'cted By his hrotlita-iii-law, All. Ja". 
Kivett (ariived in India, lT 7 e,), tathcr of the Utc Mr James Biveil Carnac, 
tirst b.irunet, and Guverimr of Buinbuy, 18oS'-ll. It states that lie died at 
Alangalute, Cbth Xov., IbOO, au^ed 5-I years. SirHicliard I’lanple wa>iie2>he\v 
of the aforesaid Sir James. Tdw Aralct> have been betoie the Bombay 
public fra* the last hundre<l yeai>. 

‘"General Carnac married a Aliss Hivett, a celebrated (ourt beauty, whnse 
picture wa^ painted ]>y Sir Joshua Beynolds, and is esteemed one* of the tinest 
ot his works : it is iie'W in the collection r»f 811 Hiehaid Wallace, llie Gcueial 
anel Airs. Cainac both elieil in BonJ)ay, 1 believe. Aiemnnal tablets were 
placed in the Cathedral by Pavett, who was then Senior Ab mber of Coiincih 
These tablets were taken down Avheii the additions were matle to the 
Cathedral. Air. Eastwick, hen staying with Sir Bichard Tein}de in ISTS, 
when I was Alilitaiy Secretary to the Govcinor, found the tablets in a 
godown, both broken. Sir Hicliaid and 1 re]laced them, lii^^ii up on the 
wall, ou either side ot the main entrance. When General Carnac died, he 
leit all his jiroperty, which was very criiisiderable, to Air. J. Pdvett, win» took 
the name ot Carnac, hence the double name as you mil tind recorded on the 
tablets. Sir James Eivett Cainac, Governor of Bombay, na'> Air. liivetPs 
eldest .^on. Sir Pichard Temjlc's mnther was Sir James's sister, and my 
father was Sir James's yoimgcG brother.'’—Alajur Bivett Cainac, Alilitary 
Secretary to Commander in Chief, Poona, 13th July, 1SS3. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Bombay Dieeotoky— 1792 . 


THE HOXOrRABLE MAYOR'S COURT. 
The M'urshipful P. C. Bruce, Esq., Mayur. 


Aldermen. 


Alex. Ad.\msox, Esq., 
liobert Kitsun, E?>q. 

John Forbes, K:?q. 

Janies Tate, E^sq.* 

James Tod, Esq. 


Senior Alderman. 

John De Panthieu, Esq. 
Geori^e Stevenson, Esq. 
C'haiies Elpliiustoue, Es(p 


George Simson, Sherijf, 

Philqi Samuel Maisler, Ilegistrar. 
Auij^ustus William Handley, Exauilner. 
Henry Fawcett, Accountant GeueraJ. 


ATTOKXEyS. 

Henry Forrester (’unstable. 

William IVlduck. 

William AVliite. 

P*ryi. llrook^bank, 

James Anderson. 


Phinehas Hall. 
Stephen Cas-aii. 
Edward Pojham. 

Williaui Ash bin iier. 


THE IlOXOEUABLE COETiT OF APPEALS. 
iMajui-Geneial Pobert Abercp.omby. 

George Dick, Esq. ' AVilIiam Lewi^, FAq. 

Hamel Crokatt, Es(p | John Morris, PieRistrar. 


Mr. Forbes. 

„ Bruce. 

„ Ashburner. 
„ Henshaw. 
„ Piivett. 

„ Adamson. 


Insurance Society. 

Mr. Constable. 

„ date. 

„ Xesbitt. 

„ De Souza. 

„ L, B. De >ouza. 
„ Simson. 


* PuUietate or Paliport (ISIT), literally Garden Mosque, is the residence 
of Mr. Tate, an opulent English merchant, and formerly an inhabitant oi 
Bombay. This gentleman, then very old and infirm, died a few years alter- 
wards.’^—Col. James Welsh’s Military BeniiniscenceSf 1S30. 
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Insurance Society. 


Mr. Fawcett. 

„ Stevens. 

Hadow. 

D. Scott. 

„ J. FerLTUson. 

Sir F. Gordui], Bart. 
Mv. H. Trail. 

T. Giaham. 


Mr. J. Griffith. 

„ J. Ried. 

„ Dady Xas^:ervanjce. 

S. C. SeiK.'V. 

„ X. (-looIalKiass. 

J, X. AlauMckjee. 

„ P. Buinanjee. 

,, F. Xaiialhoy. 


LIST OF MEKCHAXTS. 


Adamson (Alexander). 
Bruce, Fawcett, A Cu."* 
F(irl les A Co. 

Harding (Juseiffi). 


^Innfirdass Piupjee. 
Adtuldas^ Keusyuwram. 
Sunkersett Baboohett. 

Band no set Sewajce>ett. 
Bhiinjeh Piamsett, Tobacco 
Fanner. 

LaUbla^ty Guverdhontlass 
^Iinter. 

Sewker Sinoy, fioa A^jent. 
Lalla .Jailam. 

Ilurjevan Sir[)Ut. 

Xart 'Ildars Xowi i itunidass. 
Muoilitlier SunilM'O. 
diigjeevilli Aik)u]> das<. 
XawD itumdas-^ Motichund. 
Munrlither Piubutuui. 


Piivett A \Vilkinson. 
Sniiza (Minmel de Leuis). 
Tate (James). 

Tajdor A Agnew. 


Sh roffs. 

Mun^Jidass Ouaicadass. 

Ct 0 ] )a 1 d a ^ s A Fa n 0 rd a s.s. 

lintfjal Shrofs. 
Javercliund At mar am. 
Yizbhucan 'Tapidass. 

Pi11amber Ch ut im ffil hiz . 

Pal mu can Xursiiida''S. 

(i(>\ eulhun Jiiir]ivaiidass. 

Pi an K i n s s B h 11 g w an d a s" 

Xarunda^s. 

Hem raze Goccidl. 
l>avalda< Pittamber, 
Lucknuchund Xanabhoy. 
Gal la Jewa lMni..dy. 

Wirziail Bhugtey. 


European. 


Xative. 
Oentoo Caste, 


Xatoo Sumboo, Ft ulcer. 
Persic Caste. 


Dady Xasservanjee. 
Hirjee Jeevanjee. 
Xas-^ervanjee iManockjee. 
Pallanjee Bnmanjee. 

S( >rab|ee Ahincherjee. 
Frainjee Xanabhoy. 


Doral >jee Fur<h 'onjee. 
Byraiiijee ^lotabhoy. 
Burjdrjee Dnrabjoe. 

China A(/eitfs. 
Pustiuiiji e Ihulabhoy. 
Ediiiljce B-miaiijee. 


Afterwards Beniiiigton and Co. A Air. Fawcett, P.ana C-'., Aias chan 
man at a great dinner given in Bombay in hou<iur ^>1 Jame> < hitram I thii k 
in bs42. 
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MrssrLMAy. 

^Mahomed Soffee. Gassamjee MottaLhoy. 

Biiorjee Curimjee. | 3Iullickjee Cassimjee. 

Armenian. 

Aniet Sarkize. Pugus Satour. 

Calslau iSatour. Himon "Markhar. 

Panwass Seemon, Jacob Pedruss. 

Sahak Moorad. 

By the courtesy of the Hoii. Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee 
we are enabled to present our readers with all that is contained 
in the Boiixbay Directory of 1792. 

The two leaves in this squat volume, compared vdth the 
Bo/ahay Directory of to-day, bring forcibly to view the small 
beginnings of our almost imperial city. It is a lesson in the 
history of great cities, and, like the London Directory of 1792, 
is a very miniature booklet compared \uth its Brobdingnagian 
successor of 1882. Here, then, is a list of our prominent 
citizens, European and Native, ninety years ago. The European 
firms are eight in number. Alexander Adamson, a name long 
prominent in Bombay, figures as “ the good Samaritan ’’ in one 
of Malcolm’s Persian sketches, and his signature is familiar to 
us ill letters about ships and shipping in 'Wellington’s time. 
He joined the East India Company in 1782 as a Civil Servant, 
and is now what is termed a “junior merchant.” He is styled 
“ Transfer Master and Assistant to the treasurers.” Bruce, 
Eawcett and Co. are represented in 1882 by Messrs. Iiemington 
and Co., established after 1803. This firm consisted in 1792 
of two Civil Servants; Patrick Crawfurd Bruce, Land Pay¬ 
master. He is the Worshipful P. C. Bruce, Esquire, Mayor, 
and is a “senior merchant.” Henry Fawcett is the Accountant- 
General, and is “ a junior merchant.” 

We are particular in defining the position of these gentlemen, 
so that we may give illustrations of the fact which we pointed 
out above, that, prior to 1804, Civil Servants were allowed to 
Iiecuiiie partners in commercial firms or Agency Huuse^'^ without 
forfeiting any of the privileges belonging to the service ot the 
East India Company. 

Of James Tate, Dr. Hove writes in 1787:—“Mr. Tate, in 
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Surat, built here last season a ship which holds 400 bales of 
cotton, finished it in five months, sending the cotton to the I.'-le 
of France, whence it is exported to Eurc>pe.'’ 

John Forbes iu 1792 represents the house of Messrs. Forbes 
and Co., and may have been its founder, as the future Sir 
Charles Forbes was now only nineteen years of age. Xeither 
John nor Charles Forbes nor James Tate appears in tho list 
of Civil Servants. 

The Lombay Insurance Company seems to have oUeivd in 
1792 great attractions as an investment to our eminent citizens. 
This Company was unlimited, and lasted under the same name, 
we lielieve, until 18G8. The subscribed cajutal was IJ laklis, 
and may be the parent of a Gom})auy of the same name, 
estaldi.shed in 1870. 

IVilliam Ashbiirner joined the East India Company in 17d4, 
and was in 1792 the oldest Civil Servant in Eombay. Hi^ 
office M\as a high one, the holder of it being styled 'AVarehonse- 
keeper and member of the Committee (;f Accounts.'’ liohert 
Henshaw—our readers Avill recognise the name in Henshaw's 
Buildings near the Bank of Bombay—was called to the chair in 
1803 at the great'meeting in honour of Arthur Welle.-ley. He 
had been about forty years in the country, and wa^ undoubtedly 
the Xestor of our Society at this time. 

James Tod may have gdveii his name to our Toil Street. Tlie 
Armenian houses vliich were then so numerijiis have dis¬ 
appeared, but the I'ersie, ij. Farsi houses, are as ^trono 
as ever. Some of the Hindu firms may exist to-dav. but 
wc cannot lleutify any one of them, and such shrolfs a-^ 
we know from independent information existed before 
1792. Jivraj Balu and others do not find a place iu tin.- 
Directory. 

The Avonderful thing is the repetition in our own age of 
names >so familiar in 1792. The names are cummou in the 
Civil andMilitary services of Bombay of Warden, Feile, Famsdeii, 
Straehey, Eavenscroft, Eivett, Dickenson, Mhuldington, Michael 
Kenne<ly, Foreman, Xugeut, and Sartorius. 

Helenas Scott and Carnegie are among the Surgeons. And 
there Avas one man in the Bombay Harbour iu 1792, to A\dt, the 
Commander of His Majesty’s ship Phceiiix," 90 guns, Sii 
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Iiichard Strahan, ^vhose fame lias been handed down to future 
ages in the foUowing undying quatrain:— 

The Earl of Chatham with his sword drawn 
Stood w’aiting for Sir Hi chard Strahan; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at him, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham/’ 

Tliis is no douljt the redoubtable hero, so meanwhile we bid 
good-bye to Bombay and its Honourable Mayors Court and 
Aldermen, all that we had then in lieu of our High Court of 
Law and Justice. 
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LADY CALCOTT (MADIA GDAHAM). 

CHAPTEE XIII. 

Bombay, 182G. 

MB::?. ELM'OOd’S ACCOUXT. 

Whex General Stratton (since dead at Biarritz) retireil in 
1809, he tdld me that he had been the guest of the Tuckers in 
Bombay, rvhen he came out in 1820. Our late respected Senior 
Mendler of Council of rotund memory rvas then a 1iaby in the 
arms ol his injah, “ And a remarkabiy fine child he M'as,” added 
the General. Bombay hospitality made a deep impression on 
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him. Not so Madras. He there put up with the Commander- 
in-Cliief and his maiden sister. A single egg was handed to 
him at breakfast, and added he, in the relation, “ You know 
what Indian eggs are, and I, a growing boy from Montrose/' 
Miss W. apologised, “Ye see, Maister Stratton, oor hens are no 
layin' vera weel the noo I " 

But to come to Mrs. Elwood. She was a daughter of Mr. 
E. Jeremiah Curteis, M.P. for Sussex, AVindmill Hill, near 
Beachy Head. Maria Graham is another traveller to whom we 
will also refer. We infer that she was married to Captain 
Thomas Graham, E.N., in 1809. Yans Kennedy, an Orientalist 
of repute, has noted in pencil on the copy of Mrs. El wood's 
Karrfftivc* now before us, thatj it is “ a catch-penny publica- 
tion.^' It was published in 1830. 

We think that we shall be able to show that it contains the 
best account extant of this period. Of social and everyday life 
ladies are by far the best delineators. What w’ould the Calcutta 
of her time be without the Hon. Emily Eden ? 

And Bombay owes much to those ladies, who unconsciously 
have become the historians of their time. The letters of Eliza 
Draper, Maria Graham, Mrs. Elwood, the first Mrs. Wilson, 
Emma Eoberts, Lady Falkland, and Lady Burton, various as 
they are in their proclivities, are full of undying interest as 
regards the everyday life of the time in which they lived. 

The arrival of Mrs. Elwood from the Eed Sea on the 29th 
July, 1826, during the tempestuous weather of the monsoon was 
an event of some importance in Bombay. Xo other English 
lady had ever done this before, so she is the^:o7'?/if^ donna of the 
Gverland Eoute. Lady Xightingale, after being weighed at the 
Castle, as there recorded, had done the homeward route in 1819. 
But Mrs. Elwood from the North was the first that ever burst 
into that silent sea of Erytlmeum. 

From Kossir to Jiddah in an Arab dou\ with 300 Hajis on 
board. This is enough for the reader ; he can easily conjure up 
the rest. From Jiddah to Bombay in a native Indian craft. 


* Tsvo vulumes, 1S30; originally written as letters to her sister, Mrs. 
Elphinstone. She also wruto ^Itntoirs of the Literary Ladas of Enyhind, 
2 vols., 1813.—B. 
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Here Colonel and Mrs. E, had the company of Sir Hudson Lowe 
of Napoleonic St. Helena memories, and after much tossini^^ 
during twenty-three days came to an anchor in ]»(.>mbay 
Harbour. 

That they were well received is evident. Tliey were the 
,uuests of Mr. Buchanan, the chief of the Marine department, at 
his Imngalow, ‘'Chintz l^oglie: ” so runs the s])elline. 


THE BEE-HIVE. 

After a pleasant sojourn there they rented the Bee-Hive. "We 
all know that bungalow by name at least, and ‘lo not rei|nire to 
be told, " Our compound was surrounded on three side^ by the 
Indian Ocean.’' 

How many tenants the Bee-Hive has liad, since it< name was 
recorded on the maps very early in this century, Ave do not know. 

In those days it was the L^ltinia Thule of laingalows on 
Breach Candy in this direction, and the roar of tlie sea day and 
night Avas as the sound of many Avaters. But tliougli it Avas 
eerie at first, the eternal sough lulled them aslee]c and iIh'v 
l)ecame accustomed to it. 

Their dogs sometimes barked at niglit, Avhen nothing Avas 
visible to the human eye. The ayah consoled her niiNtn‘><, 
'‘Deevils, deeAuls. Dogs see deeAuls.’’ But, in trutli, the 
devils wdiicli tlie dogs saAv AA'ere of human form. Tlie Koli^, 
tho^^e peaceable Christian fisher-folks, AvitJi their riirygian eaj>N 
AAdiicli Ave knoAv so Avell noAvadays, had, in 182G, the piratical 
instincts of the Angrias. During the monsoon they lietook 

themselAT^s to Mala]:iar Point, and on the ridge or ridgy slopes_ 

now of many mansions—dcHed, and span their nets ])etime'<. 
All AA’as fish that came into tlicir net, and the business Ijecame 
so bad that it Avas suggested that the Kolis should lie banislied 
the island, and they must haA^e cleared out of this district 
shortly thereafter. 

The depredations Avere almost nightly, and the whole island 
AA\is in alarm. The Bee-Hh^e had a posse of “armed peons” 
I'ound it at night. PreAuous to their coming, a ncAvlv-niarried 
couple rented the bungalow. One night it was regularly 
stripped, the Avhole of the lady’s trousseau, jewels, plate,"every- 
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thing had vanished, and they never recovered any of their 
property. There are doubtless men still living in Bombay 
who recollect this time of nocturnal robberies. Mrs. Elwood's 
garden is much changed, but the Malabar creeper and Indian 
jessamine may yet be found in it. 

MERrUANTS AND GOVERNORS. 

If we consult Mackintosli (1804-12) we sliall find that 
Eomliay possessed some extremely intelligent merchants, 
several of them rif uncommon natural powers, and the judg¬ 
ment of Mackintosh is confirmed by Maria Graham ^ “ I 

generally find the merchants the most rational companions. 
Having at a very early age to depend on their own mental 
exertions, they ac(piire a steadiness and sagacitv which prepare 
th<*ir minds for the ac(piisition of a variety of information.” 

The civil and military do not fare so well at her hands. Be 
gentle ; oh l>e gentle ! The former, full of their own importance, 
disdain to learn and have nothing to teach; and the latter, 
though it contains many well-informed and gentlemanlike 
persons^ but a small number of rational compani(:»ns, make it 
<leplorable to one who anticipates a long residence here.” You 
see she speaks feelingly. 

Xeither of our distinguished Crovernors receives a word of 
o<.iniiiiendation from these ladies, though Jonathan Puncan, no 
doubt, in white silk stockings, knee-breeches, and powdered 
hair, took Maria into dinner at Bare!, and the great Elphy 
entertained ]Mrs. El wood to breakfast in Apollo Street. AVe 
find something in the last about “ common-place Governors.'’ 
Maria was surprised at Parel that the ladies sat so long at 
<linner, until I discovered that I was the stranger and ex})ected 


She was the daughter ot Dear-Admiral Cf. Duudas, and went with her 
father to India early in 1808. In 1811 she returned to England, and made 
the acquaintance of Mackintosh and Eomilly at her uncle's. Sir David 
Dundas. On a voyage with her husband, he died off Cape Horn in 1822. 
In 1S2T she married Augustus AV. Cal!c(*tt, R.A., who was knighted on the 
(^ncen s accession. Her Journal of a Hesklence in India was published in 
1812; Letters on India, 1814; Journal of a Voyage to Brazil and Residtnce 
there, 1824; Little Arthur*s History of England, 1835; and other works. 
She died in 1842.—B. 
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to move. Wasn’t it barbarous ? ” she exclaims, and I an 
unmarried woman.*’ And then she is down iipon the ladies ; 
they are '' grossim^e and ignorant, underbred and overdressed.'’ 
This was in 1809, and Mrs. Elwood adds at so late a date as 
182G, with “the sweepings of last years Parisian finery.*’ 

BOMBAY DIXXEBS. 

Both are agreed on the Bomljay dinners, “ the most <liill and 
uncomfortable meetings one can imagine,” Fifty peot>le meet ; 
the ladies ranged on sofas staring at each other, the gentlemen 
walking arm in arm in the verandah till dinner is announced, 
when they pair off according to the strictest rules of ju-ecedence. 
Xo general conversation—satirical as their wit will allow, lace, 
jewels, intrigues, making and breaking matches. This was 
killing work, and yet a wonder is expressed that there are no 
elderly persons in Bombay. What aggravates Mrs. E. is their 
custom of taking wine or beer with each other. “Yes, ])eer, I 
do assure you, actually downright, honest beer, and ladies take 
it with as much sang-froid as gentlemen.” But the beer was 
good. How she would have stared had she seen Mrs. Kennedy, 
that worthy lady who died at Benares in 1884, in her eailv 
days entertaining a dozen of the best people at Barrackt)ur ] 
“ Honest ” beer to people who have exercise is a wholesome 
beverage, and I have no doubt Mrs. Kennedy belonged to this 
class, or she would not have lived so long, for she reached 97. 
The custom of those times was f<.)r the butler to put a dozen of 
])eer under her chair, which was opened according to the 
exigencies of the moment by the Mistress of the House, f(.)r it 
was a great art in those days for a lady, without rising from her 
seat, to open a bottle, and not needlessly attract the notice of 
her guests. 

]Many can testify that forty or fifty years ago, in Bomljav 
beer was the rule, and champagne forthcoming only on marriage 
or festal occasions ; and yet people, I am told, were ]ia})pv then. 
There is a proverb not to look a gift horse in the nioutli, and as 
these dinner parties were made up expressly for the entertain¬ 
ment of the strangers, they seem most nnaccountably to have 
forgotten it. 
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SOCIAL LIFE. 

Wlien Mrs. El wood was here, Behidere—called also, she says, 

Mazagon House ’’—was shut up. Presumably nobody would 
rent it, as it was haunted. A haunted house in Bombay ! Wliat 
a fine idea 1 Eliza, long since in Bristol Cathedral, her ghost 
now opening creaking almirahs, and flitting about in corridor 
or verandah in hoop and farthingale, “ revisiting the glimpses of 
the moon ”! It was built on the site of a church or monastery, 
and we have seen a cross near wdiere it stood to mark the spot. 
Let us take a walk down Fleet Street,” said Dr. Johnson. 

“ Let us take a saunter on the walls,” seems to have been the 
substitute for the Apollo Bandar of to-day. Meadows Taylor 
as a lad was thus taken out the first evening of his arrival, and 
Mrs. El wood, after spending months in the land of turbans, was 
delighted on her arrival to see from the deck of her vessel the 
spectacle of‘‘hatted ” and swallow-tailed gentry taking their 
evening promenade on the battlements. 

“ Such a thing as a book is never mentioned in general society.” 
Do you make poetry ? ” said a young lady, just arrived from 
Edinburgh, as everybody makes verses in Scotland! We get 
some good glimpses of out-door life. There was a Scandal 
Point both at Iheach Candy and the Esplanade, and H. E. had 
a miniature Zoo at Parel, consisting of an ostrich, an ourang- 
outang, a porcupine, a tiger, and a tiger cat. 

The hour of formal dinners was beginning to be much the 
same as at present. 

The greatest native entertainers were the Parsis. Hormusjee 
gave a masque ball in 1810, and Limjee Cawasjee’s ball in 1826 
was a great affair. Sir Edward and Lady West were present 
when tlie former proposed his healtli in a flowing bumper. In 
1826 house rents were about Es, 2000 to Es. 3000 a year, un- 
furnislied, and wages were much the same in rupees as at present. 

These items are fallacious in contrasting the expenditure of 
tliis and our own time. The purchasing power of the rupee was 
undoubtedly greater of all the necessaries of life. It could buy 
more sovereigns, and our expenditure has enormously increased 
in many luxuries of that day, or what were altogether dispensed 
with having become necessaries in our time. Hill stations 
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among the rest, for the first hungalo\Y of ]\Iahahleshwar— 
General Briggs’—was as ret unfinished (182G). 

Here is an illustration as to the security of life and piY)]i(jrty 
under native governineiit eighty years ago, witliin twenty miles 
of Bomhay. Panwel, Deceinljer 14, ISOO/’ AVe give the 
date, and the writer is ^Maria Graham. 

In the shoj^s every artizan has his sword and spear he^ide 
him while he works, and the cidtivators plough with their arms 
girded on.^’ 

This might he useful for the Xatioiial Congress to Ljok at. 
Bombay was a city without chimneys in 1S2G, and hO was it 
almost in 1 S6n. 

Y<.)u could know a man who had I 'Cen some time in Bombay 
l)y the cut of his coat. The drives in the evening presented a 
gay scene when the English took the air. There were Leghorn 
hats, silk bonnets, blonde caps, and Brussels lace veils, feathers 
warving, flowers blooming, ribbons streaming, in all the bravery 
of female adornment. The weariness of the same drives j^alled 
on the ladies, it was for ever and ever the same. 

The shopkeetiers complained of changed days. Tliey had no 
longer big orders from the Beshwah or his nobles (gone in 1819), 
and a captain of a sliip from Bordeaux w'ould open in person a 
bazaar for the sale of Trench goods, which w^ould floo<l the 
market and ruin their trade. 

There wais one tav<nm in i\Irs. Graham's time and two in Mrs. 
Elwood’s ; but no lady could go to them, and the proverbial 
liost)itality of Bombay made hotels unnecessary. Moore, in his 
H'nnht Pdaflajii, 1810, predicts with dismay the advent of 
in church, and Mrs. Elwood notes their existence in 
our Catliedral in her time. The first bedroom pitnla, J think, 
in Bombay was t)ut up by Lady Westropp for Sir Charles 
Jackson, when he came through from Calcutta on the la.>t work 
of the Bombay Bank Cummission, June, 1808, What he would 
liave done under the present plague of inos<|uitoes (Oct. 1888) 
it is difficult to imagine. 

In 1820 there was, l)esides the Cathedral, an English Church 
at lvola1)a, and a bani-like structure at Matiuiga: a Scotch 
ChiirLh aLo in the lort. M hat Sir Janies means b\' dri\liig 
past the Church we cannot understand 
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CILVPLAIN GRAY. 

She is loud in her praises of Archdeacon (afterwards Bishop) 
Carr, and saw much of Chaplain Gray in Bomhay and Kachh, 
and for him she lias an unhonnded admiration—nn apostle of 
Gud ; even in England you seldom meet with iMr. (nny’s erpial. 
A Vein of interest for all Seotsmen in India lies in this in¬ 
dividual. He came out to India late in life, and died in Kaclih 
(1830). Dr. AYilson had met him and loved him well. He 
had been master of the High >School, Dumfries, in Burns’ last 
days (1794 to 1797), and saw to the schooling of his sons, and 
We are justified in saying that during these years Gray was the 
most intimate friend the poet had— 

“ The 2 ^oor inhahirant below, 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stained his name.'’ 

Yes, A man may say this of himself, but not another. So 
thought Gray. Of those who knew Burns some have written 
well, and some liave written ill, and many books have been 
written by those who kneN\^ him not. But Gray, who knew him 
the best, has written the least, and that letter of liis (see Burns’ 
Llfr)^ small as it is, makes him stand out conspicuously among 
all the herd of his commentators, and is sutficient to leaven the 
whole lump of Burns’ character to future generations, “Pre¬ 
judices will pass away, and posterity will do him justice,” so 
says Gray as he wraps the prophet's mantle around liim, and 
though liis bones are in Kachh, his winged words now receive 
verification all the world over. Prom teaching the sons of 
Burns he came to teach the Eao of Kachh A I'ut long ere this he 

On bis tomb at Bhuj, still iu good repair, is the inscriptioD,— 

SACKED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JAMEb GRAY OF SCOTLAND, 

CHAPLAIN OF liHCJ, 

TUTOR TO H. H. RAO DESALJEE, 

WHO DIED e5TII MARCH, ISoO, 

AGED 00 TEAKS. 

i")!! the Other sid.e of lii< tomb is an inscriiaion in memory of Lis wife, who 
died at Bnuj in 18-0. See below, Chap. XLII. 

N 2 
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had made himself a dash at the poetic fire. Need we wonder ! 
Intimate with Burns, he and Allan Cunningham married sisters, 
and Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd has immortalised him as the 
fifteenth hard of the Queen’s wake— 

“ Bred on Southern shore, 

Beneath the mists of Lamermore." 

SCOTS ABUOAD. 

When Maria Graham, in 1809, paid a visit to Sion Fort, she 
found as Commandant there a General Macpherson. All liail 
Macpherson! Who art thou? Fought at Culloden in 1746 
on the losing side, he became a cadet of the Company’s army. 
When Sir Edward Pellew’s flag-ship, the '' Culloden,” was in 
Bombay Harbour, Macpherson was asked to go on board. 

“ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn ! ” 

He shook his head, No, no ; I have had enough of Culloden.” 
Great Scot! 

When Mrs. Elwood arrived in Alexandria in 1826, she was 
met by Osman Effendi, a Dragoman of the Enghsh Consul, Mr. 
Salt. This man’s name was William Thompson. Made prisoner 
in 1805, Musalman in 1806, sold as a slave, set at liberty at 
Jiddah by Burckliardt in 1815. He accompanied Mrs. E. to 
the Gardens of Sliubra, at Cairo. Of course, everybody vas 
delighted when AVilliam remarked, cogitating, no doubt, on his 
exile, I was thinking how green the fields are looking in 
Perthshire.” No more Perthshire for him—this Scoto-Eg}^ptian. 

Now for the Scoto-Arab, greatest of the three to make a new 
Thermopyke. Burckliardt himself narrates how Thomas Keith, 
aged 20, native of Edinburgh, was taken prisoner from the 72nd 
Highlanders (1801 ?), made Musalman, quarrelled with Sicilian 
Maniluk. Sicilian fell. Sentenced to death. Attacked his 
executioners, leaped out of a window, fled to the feet of iVIuliam- 
mad All’s wife, who was then in Arabia, implored her protection, 
and got it. Made Governor of Medinah, and in fierce carnage in 
the year 1815, after slaying four Wahabys with his own hand, 
he, Ibrahim Aga as he was called, perishes and all his host with 
liim, for all which Burckhardt duly vouches. 
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Sic exit Thomas Keith, worthy to he a scion of the Great 
Marshal Keith, known to readers of German history. 

SUEZ CANAL. 

Who invented the Suez Canal ? Lesseps says it was 
Waghorn. But neither of these go farther back than 1830. 
There are other claimants, Walter Scott, Goethe, the great 
Kapoleon, Yolney, Sir Thomas Browne, Strabo, and you 
may go back to Ptolemy Philadelphus, for he not only 
thought about it, but constructed his canal. Mrs, Elwood is 
entitled to a hearing for Galloway Bey. Alexandria, April, 
1826 

^'We frequently met here a Mr. Galloway, a clever young 
man in high favour with the Pasha Muhammad Ali. He 
proposed to cut a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, which 
he demonstrated to be easy, and had been proposed by liim to 
the Pasha.” 


GLAMOUK GIFTS. 

Wonderful are the fascinations of the fair sex. Grace, good 
looks, and good sense go without saying, and artless con¬ 
versation with sonietiines saying a very little. 

Ko one knew better than James Forbes the want of sense in 
Eliza Draper, and yet he is not blind to the fascinations of 
which the world was tlien a worshipper. Here, for once, the 
stolid adamant of his nature is disintegrated. Or Mackintosh ? 
Long before he lost his way, but not his heart, with Madame 
de Stael in the woody suburbs of London, he is captivated by 
'' the innumerable talents and virtues,” we use liis own words, 
of Maria Graham. How carefully in his Bombay Biav]] he 
notes some of her sayings ? 

Such a one had “fire and sweetness.” “Well said,” he 
adds (kindred to Matthew Arnohrs sweetness and light ”). 
There was even a chink in the armour of the Iron Duke. If 
you read the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches carefully, you 
will see that portraits were passing between a Bombay young 
lady and the Hero of a Hundred Eights. Malcolm was an 
adorer, and sometimes the adored, and in what he wrote in 
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pencil on Leyden, you may read a heart as transparent as liis 
own native streams— 

While the clear Teviut, through fair meads ^hall stray, 

And E^k still clearer teeks the Western Main: 

So long yhall Border maidens sing thy lay, 

And Border youths applaud the patriot strain." 

And as Macaulay in Calcutta was not inseiisildo t«» tlu* 
attractions of the Hon. Emily Edtm, for whom lie 
more than admiration, so that other celibate, wliilom of lV»ona, 
Mountstuart El})hinstone, fails a willing captive to the gift^ 
and graces of another accomplished woman. Lady Hood, 
afterwards Mrs. Stuart Mackenzie, of Seafortli. “ ( Jond 
temper, good looks, vivacity, no more ])lue de^ils" and tlien 
he Inirsts into the exclamation/' The most agreeable companion 
I think I ever met with.” 

Amid this galaxy (jf beauty and gifted men, warrinix. 
statesmen, and the fair-haired daughters of England, we mM^l 
not lose our heads. The world v as not created for brilliant 
conversationalists, nor even for the pleasure they atford. Tin* 
meek shall inherit the earth, for there are others Avhose life wa¬ 
ll purpose and not a thing of shreds and patches. Tliongdi 
Gainsborough or Sir Thomas Lawrence liave not pre>erved tlieir 
lineaments, and (fliantrey and Elaxman knew them not, tlie 
“animated bust” fills a higher niche in the temple of tin* 
immortals—sculptors themselves of that fair face of Imlia to be 
seen of men a hundred years hereafter. Of such wen^ manv 
women of the last century who sleep in Sonapur, and who-e 
graces and good deeds have ])een recorded by the author of tlie 
Oruvfol Of such are all who come out foi‘ tlie 

regeneration of the daughters of India; luit wlietlier to 
alleviate human suffering or linrnaii degradation whether the 
higliest in the land or the lowest, in Aleeregal Palace or loneiv 
jungle or slimy c//^oc/, in famine where there is Wiint, (u* 
hosidtal where there is woe, they will be an eternal exiellencv 
—a joy of many generations. 
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31. VICTOR JACQ0E3IONT, 

“ Tlie absolutely best friendly letter-writer known to me.*’—H a3Ieeton. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

Bombay—Cibca 1830. 

The period of this sketch seems to defy our approach. It is a 
kind of no man's land, that has not come as yet within the 
domain of history, and you cannot buttonhole anybody about 
it, for there are few Englishmen alive in Western India in 1883 
to speak of the events of 1839, 

There is an attraction, nevertheless, to know M'hat lies 
beyond the threshold of our own existence, though we are 
repelled by the want of data, for there seems neither voice, nor 
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Speech, nor oracle, nor scrap, nor newspaper, nor diary of any 
kind. The period is not far enough away to be venerable, nor 
near enough to come within the scope of contemporary observa¬ 
tion. We cross and re-cross the country, and it is barren and 
unfruitful, an earth without form, and void; the oldest among 
us knows little of it, and history will have notliing to do 
with it. 

Of the island of Jlomljay, we venture to assert that there are 
a great deal more materials to Avrite the history in the ten 
years which followed 1G69, than there are in the ten years 
after 1830. 

We begin by giving beloAv * the items of a cabin fare by the 
overland route, and just before the I\ and 0. Company appears 

* Overland passengers vtd Suez, frum 1st June, IboJ, to 31st Ma}’, 1810. 


hs. 

To Suez, 1st class or cabin passengers . lijO 

From Suez do. do. do. ... 154 

Total to and from Aden. 

1840- 11 1st class and saloon . 318 

1841- 42 do. 429 

1842- 43 do. 531 

1843- 14 do. r>*>l 


Length of pa^^.igr, 1839. 

March 18 Left Falmnuth. 

„ 30 „ fiihraltar. 

April 7 ,, Malta. 

„ 11 „ Alexandria, 9 p.m. 

„ 12 Arrive<l at Atfeh, 10 p.m. 

„ 13 Left Atftli. 

„ m Arrived at Cairo. 

,, 17 Lett Cairo, 51 a.m. 

„ 18 Arrived at Suez, 8 a.m. 

Co-t uf Pa^Nige, l^t Cla>s. 

£ s. ''L £ S', (7. 


Steamer London tn Falmoiitli. *2 2 G 

to Gibraltar. l8 10 0 

to Malta.13 10 0 

toAlexandiia. 12 10 0 

to Loinbay from Siirz . 80 0 0 

-12(3 12 G 

fribraitar expenses . 3 9 !♦ 

IMalta do. . 3 19 q 

Alexanelria, Cairo, A Suez du. 12 7 10 lOlG 7 

— Bornh.oj Chamber of Coiniaerce Beport. £140 9 1 


Bi-monthI}- Mail to Bombay has been arranged and comes into operation in 
January, 1845.— Id. ^ 
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on the scene. It seems expensive enough, even after making 
every allowance for the new route, the newness of steam 
na\ugation itself, the costly construction and working of the 
ships, and the limited number of passengers who were likely to 
avail themselves of it. For money was money in those days ere 
Australia and California, with their gold and silver, had lowered 
the value of it, and £146 in 1839 was capable of purchasing a 
gxeat deal more of many commodities than the same sum can 
do in 1883. 

An outward passenger arrived at Suez by the mail van from 
Cairo on the 9th of October, 1839, and sailed on the 11th in 
the Berenice,’' an Indian Xa^y steamer of 664 tons; and 
from an account of the passage, no man need wish these days 
back again, so far as travelling is concerned. We need not say 
that there is neither ice nor soda-water on board. When you 
want tea, you must apply to the captain or the surgeon. Food 
there is in abundance, but mostly uneatable. Permission is 
given to sleep on the benches, or the table in the cuddy, for an 
extra 2 :)ayment of PiS. 200, but as the servants are all littered 
under them during the night, that settles the question, and you 
retire to your den in disgust, and stretch yourself, if you are a 
short man, on a mattress laid on two purtmaiiteaux and a box. 
Tile door won’t fasten, and there are no Venetians, so you tie a 
piece of dirty sail cloth wliich flaps away not idly in the 
lireeze, for it luings in loads of coal-dust in flakes half an inch 
thick. The dining saloon is dingy, with an old arm-chair at 
the head of it, on the back of which are the Eoyal arms, from 
which the gilding has faded ; and overhead, as if in solemn 
mockery, a clock that never keeps time ticks away during the 
midnight hours, as the Berenice" groans and shakes, and 
welters through the Bed Sea waves. The breakfast bell comes, 
and the inevitable ham and eggs for twenty-six passengers—in 
one plate—makes its appearance at the door, and simultaneously 
—for the saloon is also the dressing-room—there is a hurry- 
scurry, clearing away combs, wet towels, dirty linen, hair-brushes, 
and soap-suds. You may fill in between each of the lines— 
cockroaches. Steward ! Steward! You may as well call spirits 
from the vasty deep, for the name is utterly unkno^vn, and of 
course there is no reply. If you complain, you are told to be 
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thankful, and that the “ Berenice ” is a itcrfect paradi-e ci.mpared 
with the '"ZenoLia” in the same service, wliieh used t«> cany 
pigs from Waterford to Bristol; and, it is added, thr your 
consolation, tliat the coals may get Inuned out, when the "liijj 
will be obliged to go under sail. The bervice lui^ jiwt been 
extemporised, and the truth seems to be that all the r.tln/ers are 
dead against passengers, and dead against steam, and s<j neglect 
the one and cairse the other to their heart’s content. When tlie 
pilot reconnoitred the ^‘Berenice’’ in the offing of Bom]>ay 
Harbour, he shouteil out that the Atalaiita,’' another of tlieir 
steamers, had been on hre. You should have seen the grin of 
secret satisfaction that played upon somebody’s features in 
response to the news, as it gave good cause to liope that tie* 
bad 2 )rognostications regarding steam navigation were going to 
be fulfilled. And indeed the voyager, cooj)ed up as he liad 
been for three weeks amid torrid heat and iuMilleraffie smells, 
had come to the same conclusion, and wislied hini''e]f aiiy- 
where than on board the “ Berenice ”—rounding tlie (’ape 
among the albatrosses, or scud<liiig with “ ii wet sheet aiid 
a flowing sea,'’ before the vdiite S(piall of the iMediterranean.t 

This is all the passenger got for his £4 per day all the way 
from kSucz.^ Bombay had been L:>ng noted as a very dear phaa* 

* The ‘Zenobia’s’ Pombay tu Kaiachi, Se]a. 0 to 1-1, ls4C. 

“So tndh the bad story of the cholera mi bnaid the ‘Zeuubia,’ Avlteie we 
oat of 200 soldiei-b Of in four days, and OT before the eighth day/’ — Sir 
Charles Xavier’s Jfe/fioirs^ ISdT. 

“ From 14th June to Ist ot July 1S40 in Karachi, 210 men and ofiiceis weie 
attacked, of whom SI men and one officer diid. On Sunday dnrim^^ Oiviii- 
Service a thick lurid cLaid, apparently of dust, hung over the camp." People 
observed, or fancied they ob'^eived, a '-udden olfensive, suffi'eating, <ind putnd 
odour, and that a sudden nausea was [iruduced,”—Dr. Aruutt "m Tnin'^. •.f 
J/eJ. and Phys. Soc., Bombay, lSd2—4. 

t The JMoatldi/ ^Lisctdany oj TT tsttiii Indat^ l<sr)0. The passeii‘''( r, 
however, from whose account the above is abbieviated, was a lady, 1.11? it 
does not much matter, only it makes the case all the worse tor the Oomjanv. 
She was Miss Emnia Boberts, an admirable \\oman, and was while In 
Bombay the gue>t of Lead Clare, and had bi,eii in In/iia Leloie. She dad 
shortly alter, and was buried m Buona, ue.u iVIi^s Jew^bury, a kin/iud s[ 4 ut, 
who Avas sister of Geraldine Jew-biiiy, who watched so iaithfullv oyj-r t!ie‘ 
wife of Thomas C'ailyle dm mg her deelimng years. Sec “ Note*’ at the end 
of thi'' chapter. 

; “In l.so:- I pai.l Ks. ^000 = -eor.O Or my fi'mii Bc.ml.av l)..inc 

ill tliu Govfrnmcut btfiimcr ‘'\ inctnt.'"—rrke's Mtiaoin (jf a Ftthl'ti/jiar, 
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to live in, and in 1814 it was a liiindred per cent, dearer than 
any place in Hindustan. 

At the period Hve arc now attempting to delineate there 
ajJitear to have been no hotels in Bombay, only tents on the 
Esplanade for those who wi.-lied to hire them. It was no 
uncommon thing in those days for a gentleman with his wife 
and children, numerous servants of sorts, and much cattle, to 
arrive unexpectedly at a friend's house and remain for a month. 
It was a matter of course, and they were welcome. It had 
passed into a proverb that no hotel could succeed while people 
were so hosjltable. The charges for house servants were—the 
youngest table servant Bs. butler Es. 15, darzi (tailor), Es. 
15 per mensem, from which scale there has been little departure 
down to 1883. 

The cooking in Bombay had been execrable until Lord Clare 
arrived in 1831 * with a Erench cook, who gave lessons to a 
number of Goanese cinbi/ire/’is and disseminated the benefits of 
his pleasing science far and vdde to successive generations, and 
for which Ave Idess Lord Clare. Malcolm, who introduced the 
potato into Persia, had not neglected it in Mahableshwar. Still, 
in the matter of eatables we were far behind Bengal. In 1840 
green-peas were exceedingly scarce, and cauliflower, asparagus, 
and french-beans, so common on the other side, at this time 
were here utterly unknown. The dinner hour had been changed 
to half-past seven, though a number of the old settlers persisted 
ill dining at midday like Louis XIY., and which up to this 
time had been the immemorial custom of the English in India, 
as Well as among the groups of settlers on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Levant. Beer was the great drink, cham¬ 
pagne and other expensive wines being seldom seen except on 
festive occasions. There was no .stint, however, in expenditure 


Lady Clare. —‘‘ Dr. Joliu Cailyle appointed her travelling physician at 
oOO guineas a year, all travelling exp enses included, {Something mysterious 
theie is in the condition of thib high personage. She Avas married some 
years ago, and shortly after that event she parted fre»m her husband (they 
say by her oAvn determination), the nearest filends know not for Avhat reason ; 
and now she lives in a soit of vidowhood (her hushanel is Governor ot 
Bombay, and said to be ‘ a very good sort of nian’)> so that being farther 
in ill-health she is probably unhappy enough, anel has need of good counsel 
every Avay.’’—Thomas Carlyle, Aug. 20, Ibol. 
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when occasion served, for a colonel in Poona in 1842 gave a 
hara khana that cost Es. 2000. The way in which some men 
drank beer in these times seems now utterly fabulous, twelve 
bottles in a day and two quart-bottles to square meaP’ 
were not uncommon to some bibulous indhiduals. Sometimes 
at a garden house the orgies were prolonged far into the 
morning, the guests remaining over night and all taking a 
swim in the neighbouring tank before their final departure 
next day. But all was decorous, and the age has not left 
behind it a single story that can be called either vulgar or 
scandalous. 

It was a melancholy thing in the Europe shop to look through 
the glass which covered the cases. There lay dimly the faded finery 
which liad long ago lived out its little day of fashion in England. 
The arrival of the ‘'Berenice'' was, however, a perfect godsend, and 
next forenoon Muncherjee’s shop in Medows Street was l )esiegL*d 
by all the ladies who knew of his accjuisitions. Tliat afternoon 
it was reported he had sold Es. 3000 worth of millineries, and 
the disappointed ones required to wait, probably for the airival 
of the next ship. 

The first montlis are always the worst to a new-comer, and 
everything is touched with melancholy. The nigltt that 
gathered so rapidly in, without anything that could be called a 
gloaming, and the eerie sough of the wind through the casiiarina 
trees, or wlien to one lying awake the silence was broken by the 
bark of the pariah dog or the unearthly yell of a troop of 
jackals, or even the rustling of the leaves on the top of the hra]) 
}>alm, all conspired in the same direction, and at this time the 
homilies of Dr. J. Wilson and tlie jokes of Archdeacon dehreys 
were all needed to drive dull care away. Besides, rupees Avere 
not so plentiful as they had been, for when Elphinstone left he 
scattered the shining coins among the crowd all tlie way frrun 
Government House to the jdtice of embarkation ; and from his 
house at the corner of Forbes Street in Eampart Eow, Sir Charles, 
from the moment he edged himself into his ]jalki until he 
arrived at Apollo Pier Head, did the same barbaric munificence 
Avhen he left India for good. These were days, however, Avheii 
some very rich men went home from India. 

When the sale of Beckford’s (Vathde) great house and 
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property of Fontliill Abbey took place in 1823, a rough and 
weather-beaten man was observed among the crowd, who was 
eager to bid, and ultimately secured the property at about 
£290,000. (Murray's Handbook for Wiltshire,) As he was 
unknown, the auctioneer asked him for security on the lot 
being knocked down to him. The stranger said his solicitor 
^Yas out of the way, handing at the same time the auctioneer a 
piece of paper, which turned out to be a Bank of England note 
of £100,000.* The fortunate, or unfortunate, competitor—for 
we rather think Fonthill Abbey came down by the run some 
time afterwards—was Earquhar of the Bombay Artillery, who 
had made money out of gunpowder in Calcutta. 

It seems a wonder to us how people in these days spent their 
time with an interval of one month between each mail. The 
answer to this is that the members of tlie colony all knew each 
other very well. There were degrees of intimacy of course, but 
the social compact remained all the same until it gradually 
Aveakened and disappeared before the advancing tide of in¬ 
creasing population and more rapid communication with 
England. To this may be added that they had no telegrams 
coming in upon them from hour to hour, and thus had more 
leisure to cultivate the art of friendship. 

Everywhere could be observed a great and growing extension 
of the town. The Black Town, as it was called, was bulo-inor 
out on every side beyond the Esplanade, for the great fires of 
1803 and 1822 had made men seek dwelling-places beyond the 
narrow and confined limits of the Port. Kolaba had been 
joined to Bombay by a causeway executed under the adminis¬ 
tration of Sir Kobert Grant. Most of the English merchants of 
this period lived at Mazagon. One now or shortly after had an 
elegant residence at ''Love Grove,” Worli, with a big banian- 
tree in the garden, on which he had inscribed Milton's famous 
lines, in which he describes this trophy of Dekhan vegetation. 
Suburban retreats began to be talked about. As early as 1831 
a Scotch missionary, Mr. Mitchell, purchased a native cottage 
with a plot of ground attached to it, and became the first 


* A similar story is told of the purchase of an estate in Stirlingshire, by 
a person who had made a fortune out of sheet copper for the Navy.—B. 
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English householder of Bandara."^ lu 1840 there were four 
bungalows on Malabar Hill. 

In the early days of Bombay, hill stations were unknown, 
and tliere are ladies living in Ihigland who laid. 
twenty years in *\Vestern India without ever seeinu' a hill 
station or knoMung vdiat it was. It is true that i\r('!]]it^tn.irt 
Elphinstune had his binigahiw at Ivhandala, and Herhrrt 
Compton, his ‘‘ Tusculum on the Chat,*’ and tliat the < reatiou 
nf Mahal)leshwar by Malcolm, paved the way for the new 
ideas; but it was the project of a railway to Poona that -'‘t 
men a-thinking of a cool residence on the nearer (di.its^ and 
when Malet, in ISdO, with stick in hand, threaded the mazes of 
the Bambaglg and anticipated the wishes of the lieges by 2>oint- 
ing the way to Matheran, everybody was ready enough to fdlow 
the examjle. 

Long ere this the rude machinery of justice had diappeared 
and given place to the high and noljle fabric of judicial authoritv 
now represented by Her Majesty’s Sujireme Court. 

The fountain of law, wdiicli began in Aungier’s ICnchavat, 
was a pure stream at first and incorru[)t. B>ut it soon ]»eeame 
muddy, and on Hr. St. John, the father of Engli'^Ii law in 
Hindustan, lieing dismissed tlio service, we lose siglit of it 
altogether. For twelve years, 1800 to 1701, there wa< not 
a single Court of Judicature in Bombay; every man did that 
which vais right in his own e\es. At length there* wa- :i 
Mayor’s Court and Aldermen wlaise scarlet and bl.ick '-ilk 
gowns lasted for half a century. Then a liecordefs Court in 
1707 was established, of which Sir James Maokintov]i ^vas the 
most distinguished ornament. In 1824 came the Chief Justice 
and Judges of the High Court, juries being provided for in 1827, 
and natives permitted to sit upon tliem in 1832. At the j^eriod 
we are now writing of, in 1839, Sir Herbert Com 2 )ton held tlie 
scales as Chief Justice, and had won fu himself golden ojJuinns 
and much gold itself He had learned his les-ons in thtMiard 

* Mr. Balluck, Ciiief Miuabtuite uf Bcindiun, iiifnniis me tlinr Ijc lia^ Leml 
tluit ^Ir. Vaupell of the High ('ourt, and a contributi;! to the <>/ 

rht Bombny Llttrary ^ocldij, had a at a very early date in Bamlara 

and that he ii>cd to drive every day iiitu ll-mhay in a bulkck gari, priding 
laiiiself much on the ipiality and si’Ced of Ins oxen. ^ 
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school of adversity and exile. One day from the bench he told 
his audience that he had come out to India as a private soldier 
in the service of the East India Company, and this without any 
bravado or nioek-modesty, and the statement was at once 
accepted by all light-thinking men as a substantial fact that 
redounded very much to the man’s credit. He had bought 
himself out of the army, articled himself in Samuel's < >ifice in 
^Madra^^, went to London, where he studied and passed as a 
].)arrister, and was now Chief Justice of Eombay. Thus he 
exchanged the soldier’s garb for the ermine.^ Much success 
also attended the l)arristers. Tliriepland, in spite of his Scotch 
accent, led the way for a generation, and Montriou received 
£3000 as a retaining fee in tlie Opium Wagers case.f 

The following extract from a Bombay newspaper introduces 
us to other legal notabilities of the last generation :— 

The death of the Light Hon. Acton Smee Ayrton has removed a per- 
^ouatity once very prominent in the political life of England, though there 
are J^till a few people in this city who best remember him as a Bombay 
solicitor in lucrative practice. The son of Mr. Frederick Ayrton, a 
former resident of this city (Bombay), he practised here in the old 
Supreme Court nearly half a century ago, when Sir Ilenry Boper and 
Sir Erskine Perry were the judges of that court. Besides Mr. Ayrton 
onlv five or six other solicitors were in liractice, namely, Mr. Patch, Mr. 
Armitage, Mr. Baiubridge, ^Ir. AVilliam Ac land, and Mr. Burn^, and 
among'^t these Mr. Ayrton held the first position. The counsel practising at 
the Bar the Supreme Court at the time were only about lialf-a-dozen, 
namely, iMr. Le-Messurier, Advocate-General, IMr. Dickenson, Mr. Holland, 
Air. AVilliam Howard, and Air. AA". Ciawford, who afterwards became Senior 
Alagistrate of Bomba 3 \ Mr. Ayrton made over his business in Bombay to 
Air. AValker, who was succeedeu in it by Alessrs. Pollock, AA'alker and 
Faithfull, then by Messrs. Faithlull and Keir, and later on by Alessrs. Prescot 
and AViuter, a firm which is now represented by the firm of Alessrs. AVinter 
and Binder. Air. Ayrtim left Bombay about 1852, but his position some 
years subsequently as chairman of the Board of Directors of the G. I. P. 
Railway kept alive his interest m India, and when a few years ago he came 
out on a toLu* uf inspection over the line he found not a few of his old friends 
and clients. In the interval lie had attained a position of some prominence 


* Thomas Abingdon Compton, C.S., Judge and Agent for the Sardars of the 
Dekhan, his son, was dnovued while bathing in the Sangam Piiver, Poona, 
loth August, it^G2.—Chessun A: AA^oodlialfs MisceUanij^ vol. iv., page 05(5. 

t Alontriou died in Calcutta about Ibbd, aged 72 ; had not been in Bombay 
fur 05 3 ’ears. 
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—not always, however, an enviable prominence. Four years after his call to 
the bar at the Middle Temple in 1853, he entered Parliament as Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, in the advanced Liberal interest. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
first administration he held, successively, the positions of Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Treasury, Chief Commissioner of Works, and Judge- 
Advocate General. It is scarcely an injustice to IMr. Ayrton’s memory to 
say that he contributed liberally to the unpopularity of Mr. Gladstones 
Government. He was honest and able, but he had no sympathies, no 
manners, no graces, personal or intellectual. If a deputation waited upon 
him it went away doubting whether the Chief Commissioner of Works was 
not in need of a shilling book of Etiquette, and the strange way in which he 
answered questions in the House made him as unpopular in Parliament as he 
was out of doors. It was his way, of course, and Mr. Ayrton, perhaps, never 
meant to be rude. Kone the less people shrank from him, and when the 
Happy Land” was produced at one of the London theatres he was a 
ojn.spicuous personage in the trio of “ Plight Honourables ” whom the play¬ 
wright made ridiculous. The world was led to say of him as Talleyrand said 
of Xapoleon, “ What a pity it was that so clever a man should have been so 
badly bred.” But so it was. He had great abilities, but great abilities need 
to be used gracefully, and this Mr. Ayrton never could understand ,—Bomhiy 
Gazette, 22nd Dec., 1886. 

For a long time the police had also the same struggle to 
emerge out of the state of chaos. From 1775 to 1790 the 
junior members of Council took it in turns monthly. But 
Avhat was everybody's business was nobody’s business. At 
length Mr. Tod was appointed High Constable, and afterwards 
three magistrates, respectively for the Fort, Mazagon, and 
Mahim,the last of which was abolished in 1834. In this Court 
“Eobiii Gray” stands out in bold relief and Ehadamanthine 
severity. “ITL mak ye ken law/' were words that became 
a terror to all evil-doers among the butlers, and when any lady 
had anything against one, she sent him to Eobin, whose lasli 
had a most wholesome efiect on the brotherhood of domestic 
servants. Eobin was a splendid s^vimmer, and when in the 
districts a river came in his way that was unfordable, he would 
think nothing of stripping his clothes, tying them up, and 
putting the bundle on his head, and making his way across to 
tlie op])osite bank, where he dressed at his leisure.The 
of old used to be wliere the present Dockyard now is, and was 


Henry Gray, Es(|., uncuvenanted, Magistrate uf Police, Sheriff of 
Bombay in 1820, 
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removed about 1892 to it*? present site, wliieli is said to Ije tliat 
of an old monastery of the Jesuits. 

The dull monotony of Eastern life was occasionally varied by 
some event of startling siiinuticance, often r)f loeal, lait some- 
times of Imperial importaiiee. The unearthinu’ of the Bandar 
(.Taiie, eoal conspiracies, opium fraiuE, and ships set on fire to 
deframl insurance companies, filled the ears of the ]>ombay 
([uidniuics with wild stories of ruin and combustion. One 
night in the month of July, 1840, during a friglitful gale, tlie 
East Indiaman Lord William Bentinck/’ with troops from 
England, went on sliore on the Kolal)a Prongs. The crowds of 
spectators could render them little or no assistance owing to the 
violence of the storm. Everything was done that could be 
done, but the doomed '^hip went to pieces during tlie night; 
most of the passengers, all the ladies ami children, and eighty 
recruits perished. Occasionally some story would go the rounds 
and raise a laugh or general diversion. One Governor, Sir 
George Arthur, from the West Indies, desirous of introducing a 
colonial cust<un in the invitations to a select dinner party, 
caused his Private Secretary, Mr. P>artle Erere, to write out the 
cards to the purjiort that the Ihivate Secretary, at the iimtance 
of His Excellency the (9)vernor. (h^^ired the company of the 
individual. C)ne of the-e came to tlie Ghief Justice, Sir IL-nry 
Poper, a man of somewhat chohn'ic toni])or, who had aPo a 
Private Secretary of his own, and he, in hi:^ turn, instructed him 
to indite a similarly worded mi'-'^ive (lecliiiing the intended 
honour. So nothing more ^vas laaird ol this custom from the 
colonies. Sometimes, however, the news was serious and of 
world-wide interest. 

On the 4th of August, 1841. Sir William Macnaghteii was 
appoiute<l Governor of Bombay, ami on the Ghristmas week of 
the same year, before he hatl ever time to get out of Kabul and 
take up his new appointment, he wa^ a^^a'--iuated by Akbar 
Kliaii. Then came the news that one man onh', Dr. Brydoiie. 
the last survivor of a mighty ho>t, Imd made lim way to Jalahi- 
l>ad. Battle after battle followed one am^ther in <|iiick succe^- 
sidii, Miyani, ^ludki, Perozshah, Aliwal, Subraoii, Ghilianwahi, 
(rujarat. At length Xapier leaves the Apollo-1 aindar (ISol) 
amid a perfect ovation. I can ^^till see him on the deck of a 

VOL. r. o 
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P. and 0. steamer on his final return to England. Seated on a 
deck stool, this Sliaitnn-l'a-hliai with hawk’s eye and the 
hooked nose of a bird of prey—hands holding a pamphlet, no 
doubt one of the stinging 2 '>oliticals of the time—elbows on his 
knees—skull-cap on his liead—and falling to his feet— 

“Thick shaggy liair his ample l>eard displayed, 

That veiled his hosom in its mighty shade.*’ 

His battered body, or as much as was left of it, was covered 
with tlie Coruna scars of 1809. He is sixty-nine, but the fire 

genius is not yet burned out of him, for you may remember 
wliat he wrote in and on Egypt for our edification. ^Vliy did 
we give it uj), wlien we were in possession by right of conquest 
over conquerors, and it was won also by the lives of Aber- 
cromby and thousands of others V So asks Sir Charles Xapier, 
G.C.B., to Mdiich there is no answer, tliough the question is now 
emjfiiasized by the hard knocks and ])lows of Tel-el-Kebir. I 
wonder how long tlie same (juestion will be asked. 

To a man fond of amusement Bombay, at this time, liad no 
great or s])ecial attractions. It was all very well for William 
Erskine to sliut himself u]) in Troinbay for a fortnight poring 
over lirowids Cifvs*^ e/n/ Effo rt^ and then to write the 2 )liilosopher 
what he thought of it. But lie was one in ten thousand. The 
great days of the Bombay Theatre on the Green were from the 
beginning of the century to 1827, when Moimtstuart El])hin- 
stone went away. In these days the higliest officials of 
Government did not disdain the sock and buskin. And the 
cliaracters, from Borneo and Juliet down to those in the' Gentle 
Shepherd ’ (for Scotsmen were always able and willing to 
mouth the Doric of their native hills), strutted their little time 
before an ap 2 :)reciative audience. I rather think that Malcolm’s 
coming as Governor threw a wet blanket on these gay doings; 
and now the histrionic muse mourned in silence. Xor was the 
Hunt much better. Among tlie ardent sinrits of the chase 
there were sore and grievous lamentations over the Bobbery 
Hunt, which disappeared about 1822, People still remembered 
their gay uniforms, and heaved a sigh when they passed their 
house in ruins at the foot of iMalabar Hill. After it came the 
Bristles of Yersova and the Pewter Pot Hunt with bright 
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memories of Buriies, Boyd, and Outram.’^ Elliott, Stalker, 
Spillcr, and Howard upheld the Turf in lSr)0,])nt the racecourse 
at Byculla could boast of no such men or horses as in the days 
of Morrison, Malcolm, Fawcett, Moore, and Morris, the 'John 
Docherie of the Oruntal ^liortiiig Mag^i^iac. 

There was, however, much, very much, to attract the stran,i;er. 
The spirit of improvement was abroad, and the air wa^ rife with 
new scliemes. This was a period of <>reat comnieivial activity. 
The mercantile system seemed all of a sudden to ])urst the 
swaddlinj^ clothes of the East India Company in which it had 
been swathed for (Uie hundred and fifty years. Xow it scoriicMl 
all tutchu 2 ;e. It was then that the Oriental Bank came into 
existence, and, about the same time, the P. and (). Company 
started: two institutions which have run side by side for the 
last forty years, the latter exercising a dominion on the sea 
which the former maintained on the land, (.)ver elements still 
more fickle than the uinds and waves of ocean. From Inlaiul 
(‘xchanee, under John Stuart, the old Bank of Bombay gathered 
a dividend to its shareholders on the capital stock of ten ])cr 
cent. From foreign exchange the Oriental Banking Corporation 
followed by the Agra and the ('ommercial, did likewise. Tlio 
('liambtu’ of (.'umiuerce, which was established in 1H38 f uiidn 
the pre.-idenev (jf Harry George (b)rd(.iu, threw itself into tin* 
van of ahaiis ]»y di^eus^ing all manner of (pie^thuis. from tin* 

blistt*r-lly,‘' and the det)ortment of overland traveller'^ in 
Egv])t.up to the hnv^ whieh guidt* (bjvernments,and tlievarioU'' 
nietiiOiU whi(Ii are employed for the regulation of eommon'i* 
hetw(*oii one kingdom and another. Three men uilbivd to 
ro.elaiiu a great portion of land from the sea in 1840 , Their 
names weie John vSkinner (his portrait is still in the (dinmhei), 
jMareii- Fieemaii Bruwnrigg, and Thomas Itobert Pichmond. 

' ‘An Sii JaiiiL'i? OLitiaiii a fieath. Tiu^ act, it 

aim iiif.'-i, iias never Vveii equalled, Ijefure or ^ince, in Kitan'ledi. \u wlmlvi 
\V( heai of hi? intinniy htill living in Khandesh, slirouilul iu'a seiiii-divinr 
halo. We are told that a few years ago, sume of his old sipahis liappeiied t<> 
li-iit up.ai an uudy little image. Traeing in it a tancied iv?emh]auce to their 
old ecniiiiandant, they forthwith set it up and wondiippe'l it as Mintrain 
8ahib —Gokhniiil’s JJfe of Jaotf^s O^ftrrr/n, lSS(\ 

t Tiie hwt of the original Coiiiuiittee ot the Chamher as it stood in is::s 
wa? riiui e- binney Skinner, who’^e death (aLitdi s4) was n^eorded in the 
newspapirs of IVt. 14, Ibb'.c 
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The cost of the enterprise was to be £100,000, and upon the new 
land were afterwards erected cotton presses, warehouses, and a 
range of lofty houses called Grant’s Buildings, in memory of the 
good Governor who died in 1838, for it was thought that this 
foreshore, with its piers and docks, in future would become the 
place of rendezvous for all the coiiiiiierce of the place. Xor 
must we omit the Bailway, the first in India, which now broke 
ground and was at length opened (under a royal salute) from 
Bombay to Thana, on the IGth April, 1853. Everything was 
showing new life, and even the Press became vivacious. It was 
then recpiisition was made by the public for a daily paper, and 
so successful was one paper that its sixteen shares of Ps. 800 
each rose in five years to be worth lis. GOOD each. 

It might be thought that in this age men were greedy of gain, 
and so wrapped up in their own selfish pursuits that they had 
no time to lo(jk after their neighbours or other things. But it 
was not so Already David Sassoon * had written his name on 
some of the greatest foundations of Bombay and Poona; 
benefactions, C(,)iiiprehensive enough to embrace the crying 
wants of every caste and creed of our ra[)idly increasing 
population. Before 1S48 Sir Janisetjee Jejeebhoy had gifted 
away £250.000 for the ^ame noble purp<.)ses. There were men, 
too, who worked not onlv for themselves, but for mankind and 
posterity, venturing their lives, doing and daring everything to 
extend the bo undaries of human knowledge. Wood penetrated 
to the sources of the Oxus, and Sir William Harris, whose bones 
rest in the Poona cemetery, had made a name for himself on 
the Highlands of Ethiopia, ere the oldest among us had 
emerged from childhoi.xl Xor was the (_Ilurch behind the 
world, for tliere were those, full of self-sacriiice, who scattered 
to the winds every eartldy consideration for what they believed 
to be principle. Candy sold his commission in the Army and 
preached at Sonapur. Wilson tlirew up all State support 
wliatever in 1843 ; and in 1848 George Bowen, castin^’’ liehind 
him wealth, amlntion, and pleasure, entered the lists as a 
veritable successor of the ap(jstles, and from that nolde resolve 
he never swerviMl either to the right hand or the left.f 

* lUed Xt'V. f See 1 elow, page 2o0. 
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This S 01 V 4 by our great English huiiii,)rist, Thomas Hood, 
before Steam Xavigation, falls naturally iiiider Bombay, f’ir(*a 
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TH GOIXG TO BOH BAY. 

“Xotliing veutiire, nothing have.’’—Old Provurb. 

‘‘Every Indiamau has at least two mates.’'—FaleoiiLi’s Gnhh. 


I. 

^ly hair is brown, my eyes are blue, 

And reckonM rather bright; 

I’m shapely, if they tell me true, 

And just the proper height ; 

My skin has been admired in verse, 

And called as fair as day— 

If I am fair, so much the \M>rse, 

I’m going to Bombay ! 

IL 

At school I passed with some eclat 
I learnVl my French in France ; 

De M'mt gave lessons how tn draw. 

And D'Egville how to daiite ;— 

Crevelli taught me how to siua. 

And Cramer how to }ilay~ 

It really is the strange'^t thiim— 

I’m going to Bombay ! 

III. 

Fve been ti.> Bath and Clieltenhan; Wells, 
But not their springs to si[)— 

To Bamsgatc—nut to pick u[> shells,— 

To Brighton—not to dip, 

I've tour'd the Lake>', and scour’d the coa^t 
From Scarboio's to Turquay — 

But tho’ of time I’ve made the nn■►."t, 

I'm going to Bombay I 


IV. 

By Pa and Jla Fm daily tnld 
To marry now's my time, 

For though I’m veiy lar tiom old, 
I’m rather m my prime. 
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They say while we have any sun, 

We ought to make our hay— 

And India has so hot a one, 

Tin going to Bombay ! 

V. 

^ly coiiSin writes from Hydeiaput 
ily c>nly chance to snatch, 

And .^ays the climate is so hut, 

It’s sure to light a match. 

She's married to a son of ^lars, 

With very handsome pay, 

And swears I uimht to thank my stars 
I'm gomg to Bomliay ! 

VI. 

She says that I shall mucli delight 
1 o taste their Indian treats, 

But what she likes may turn me quite, 
Their strange outlandi>h moats.— 

If I can eat rupees, wlio knows y 
Or dine, the Indian way. 

On doolies and <in bungalow"— 

Tin goinu to Bumhay ! 


VII. 

She "ay.s that I shall nnnh eiijny,— 
I don't know what .she means,— 

To take tlie air and buy s >ui(j tuy, 
In my oAvn palankeens,— 

I like to drive my puuy-chair, 

Or lide our dapple grey— 

But elephants are hursts tlierc— 

I’m uoiiig to Bombay ! 


Vlll. 

larewell, farew'ell, my paieurs dear, 
My friends, farewell to tiieiu ! 

And oh, what casts a madder tear 
Oood bye, to Mr. IM.!— 

If I shouM lin<I an Indian vault, 

< >r fall a tiger s ]'rey, 

Or steep in salt, it’s all his fault, 

I'm going to Bombay! 
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IX. 

That fine new teak-built ship, the “ Fox,’’ 
A1—Commander Bird, 

Xow lying in the London Docks, 

AVill sail on May the Third; 

Apply for passage or for freight, 

To Nichol, Scott, and Gray— 

Pa has applied and seal'd my fate— 

I'm going to Bombay ! 

X. 

^ly heart is full—my trunks as well; 

^ly mind and caps made up, 
iMy corsets shap’d by Mrs. Bell, 

.Vre promised ere I sup : 

With boots and shoes, Rivarta's best, 

And dresses by Duce, 

And a special license in my che^t— 

I'm going to Bombay ! 


Notk. 

Tlic ‘‘In Memoriam’’ notice of the late Mr. Watt, of Poona, which 
appeared in the Bnmhay X^ewspapers induced a corre^pniident oi the 
to contribute ^nme reminiscences which the editor of that paper 
tiiinks will revive some intere^tim: memories to Bomhay people. The notice 
in question concluded;—“ Gue i»b-ervation more. Mr. AVatt, I conclude, is 
laid in the Poona cemetery, where sleeps the sister of Geraldine Jewsbuiy 
who watched over the declining days of the late Jane AA^elsh Carlyle.*’ The 
writer in the Statesman, commenting on this, says:—The mention ot the 
lady sleeping in the Poona cemetery sufiicientl}’ indicates the person whom 
the writer of the extract ha<l in his mind : but no doubt, without intending 
it, he scarce does her justice by alluding to her as “the sister of Gerahlme 
Jewsbiiry.*’ For not only was she the elder sister, not only was she the first 
to make the famih' name known, but as an authoress she Avas in no resjiect 
inferior to her sister Geraldine. Her literary merit has been spoken to by 
AVordsAvorth and Professor Julm AA'ilsoii (Christopher Xm'th). It Avas not by 
her family names that Jlaria J<int JcAvsbury Avas knoAvn in India. Before 
leaving England she had laid that name aside for another and for a ring.*’ 
As the attached friend of Alr^. Ilemans, “one ^o gifted and so afiecticmately 
hwing,*’ as Mrs. II. Avrote, there is the folloAA’ing sketch of her in tlie Memoir 
of Mrs. Hemans by her sister:—“ The news AA'hich arriA'ed from India in the 
summer of this year (ISJd) of the death of her friend, Airs. Fletcher (the late 
Aliss JeAvsbury) aftbcted Airs. Hemans v^ery deeply. The removal of this 
gifted and high-minded Avuman Avas indeed an event to excite the most 
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hotutufiil and startliir.: n tiecti)ai^, Hu the 1st (d Auizust, ISdU, she was 
married in a little (juiet einireh aiimie^ the W'eKli luoantaiiis [at i’enegues in 
iM()nttj;<tTii< lyshire, then the h<»iiie of iMis. IK mans i^i^terJ to the Kev. W. K. 
Heteher, one of the ihajdaitis nf the H. E. I. 1’. Fourteen months afterwards 
she was laid in her la-t lestiim-place in the ‘far East,’ having fallen a vietim 
to cholera, uidKt touelling with lier husband back to Bombay from Sholapur, 
tlieii tir^t station, ^vhieh they liad been obliixtd to t[int in conset[uence of its 
extreme unhealthine'^'.” in thi'^ memoir there is given an extract from a 
letter ot Mr^. 1 h'tclierhs wiitten only six weeks before iier death, some 
remarks in which had a strikin^^ runoboiation in tliat saddening and untimely 
event. Eor in it sbe speaks of living in a land where Eeatli is such a swdtt 
and cunning hunter, that he foie you know you are ///, you may be ready to 
become bis prey—where death, the grave, and forgetfulness may be the work 
of two da\s." In Chorleyk nun nth nf JZ/s. Ihintiufi are four letters, 
one alter the other, from ^Irs. Hemaiis to different pers{»Ds, in all wdiich she 
henioans Mr^'. EletL'lwr's death. Une letter may he tinaight wortii quoting 
fn'in, as it contain^ further testimony to her goodness of heart. . . . Mrs. 
Hernans write--; “AVill you tell IMi. Wonksw orth (the jmet) this anecdote of 
pin>r Mrs. Eietcher'-I am suie it ^\lll interest him. Euring the time that 
tainine in the Deklian A\a-' laning, she lieaid that a poor Hindoo woman had 
hetn found lying dead in one ot the tenqdes at the foot of an i<lol, with a 
temale child --tiU living in her aims. >he ami her hushand inime<liatelv 
repaired to the s}>ot, took the }>oor little orphan away wuth them, and 
cmiveyed it to their own h'-nir. She tended it a'-sidiiouslv, and i*iiC of hei 
Inte-t care- wa-- to have it plareil at a female mis-ionary sehool t>> he hrought 
up a-- a Chri'-tian.’' It wa- at Mrs. Fletcher''- recommendation that Mm. 
Ilemans Ihlmu the poiu-a:, or. a- -he calls it, the “-tudy'’(.f WoidswMiulh- 
wilt.ng-. and w,i- rneO'hv induct'd to m.ikr that pt ct'> acquaintance. 
Ihett'her w.m al-'' t'ne Uieiiii "I \V-.id-wn,rtii, aial with leitience to. i>r rathei 
in -ipp‘ir oi what 1 have aln.adv sanl ab..ut her wiitina"-, mn-t qU“te hm 
op;ni<'ii -t tkeni. anu hi- tc-tim<'nv to h* r life and character. 'Mlei 
uirhu-ia-in," ]\v wo-tr, -wu- aiUonr, licr piety -tetifa-i, ami her gicat taleut- 
w-..!ilti h.iM' enabh'u la r to i-e mm ently u-etui in the |ath t'* which she havi 
hf'cri call* u, d n** fpiiiit u SI e cutei taxiicti ot her own peiformance-, ai'.en tti 
tiie w.'ii., uutler iiei nianh n name, w.is ino<le-t ami hnmliie—ui'leccl, lai 
be’. 'V iicr luMut-, a- i- "it n the (, 1 -e with th"-e whtt iv,n making tiial ot their 
powtT- toui-tio-c'i wi.at ria'va:^' tit t'.r. In .-ne tpiahty—quickne— in the 
lUot.-'U- of her mind, -h>‘ wa-, in tiie authi>r’s e-rimati.-n, unrivalled." The 
e-MV-,-ketelie-, .imi ]...em- iii Ml-. Fhtciar- Pinint<f'^n>fi,fnriii aie said in 

to 1 avo hci'ii Emilactcri-et 1 
h\ rtot('--or Wl-m.;.‘M- ax'viv- acu.te .ii.ti nc^el coai-t Am-ther English 
!a<iy wiitr! w h" -k'ep- wuii Ml-. Fa t'm 1 in ti,f 1’... na < eiueterv i- IMi-^ 
Fniiiit Bobrtr-. wi-.ua'-iat t’n.il [in'' .n E b >. 
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CIIAITKI: XV. 

S.yNs Son I Clvu ^Iixriin, Isis. 

WiiF.x tlie Freiicii to uatlua* i5]> tin* 

Itoiies of at Soiia]air, tla-y liad to a ,sit‘vr :tinl 

all they got from the riddlod sand wradd not laive (dhal yoin 
hat. The French Academy had judged widely, for tliey foi- 
w arded a chiUrs cullin. 

So muc]i remains to of tlie Sam Souci <'luh i^Trawfoid. 
I)e Vitrie, and Fell, leading niorcliaiit-. Xh'wnham, Secretary 
to Government and pera<lveuture ^lenihur of (Conned: lii'^ 
l><)rtrait hangs in the Fycidla rlidi (ISSS). Wedderhurn, 
Accountant-General (Sir John), fatlier of Sir David ainl Sir 
AVilliam of that ilk. 

Fr ancis Wdirdeii, at tin- date (islsj (Jiicf Secretary to 
Government, a iidglity Xe-tor «>f Wisdom and Kxpcnriice. 

Iveir, m.'t the J )nrtor, *>tA\\dlinctoids lime and the* -ulphur 
Itatln. ])Ut Waior-( ieiieral Sir AVilliam Grant Keir, K/f. 

Tn a lull hefore tlu^ ^torm lie ^igns thi'> minute, idr lie \va- 
^oon aromed fiom rcveiit^ hv the oneh* (adl t<> arm-, t'nr ^ve lind 
him writing despate he> fmm Sa want wadi lairlv in ISdaaiarv 
ISIO, exchanging the aiueniti^^s of ('ainta’ou - Ta\t*rii fa 
-terming of Idrt^ and other Moody work-. He i- in the <dder 
<-*f Fattle, (fonimaiiding the Gnjaiai Jhvi-ion, part of that gi'ai 
Army of tin* Dekhan, whi'li <.Mii-i-to(l of lighting men, 

t(dd off tor the* Campaign of 1 S 17 - 1 S. 

Dt'ur Frother,— 1 havo ot late oli.-^owod. not wiihoiit -t>nn* 
ooneern, a few irregularitie- wliieh ha\a/ < la-jit im]*t rooptdH' 
into the (luh, and which, I am -uro. I -hall ho »‘\<u-od in 
noticing in thi< way. I might indeed ha\e hern oxptw tod to do 
-o at periods when they f)ceurred. hat ihi- I fdt a iMuotam*- t-* 
d<», ie-r it mighl inlorfore with tla* lidaruv of tho nn'etiim I 
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hold it to be a principle of the Club, and one wliich prevails in 
all societies of the kind, that the ‘‘ President can do no wrong,’' 
his word is the law, and it is irregular and improper in any 
member to dispute it. The President ought to give the wliole 
of the toasts—at least no member ought to propose a toast 
witliout first obtaining the })ermission of the President. In tlie 
good old times of tlie Club speechifying was totally unknown 
except on particular occasions, when tlie President perliaps 
prefaced the toast he was about to propose with a few word^ 
never occupying the time of the members of the Club, from 
more important concerns, beyond a few minutes. Nowadays, 
no sooner is the cloth removed from the table than some one or 
otlier of tlie members of the Club rises to occu[)y tlie attention 
of the company’' by delivering his sentiments on the death of 
Put tell 8ing Gaik war, tlie establishment of a new firm in the 
settlement, or the important event of a ship sailing for England 
manned according to the regulations of tlie Act of Parliament! 
These speeches end with proposing a toast to the memory of 
the deceased Prince—‘'Success to the new hnii,” or “A good 
voyage to the Trader,” and that with tJirri ! ! / Now 

these are all very important events, no doubt, to those con¬ 
cerned, but what they have to do with a meeting of the Sans 
S<mci Club I really cannot discover. Another }>ractice of 
drinking the health of a member—nut the ITesident or Vice, 
lor that is usual (and that, too, with tltm' f'na»‘s fJim )—who 
absents himsell merely to “ satisfy the calls of nature,” lias 
lately taken place. Ih'other Warden truly stated last night 
that the jiractice was unknown to the b’lub before. I submit it 
to the members of the Club whether it would not be better to 
adhere as closely as we can to the old estaldislied rules <_>f the 
Society, under which it has been known and respected for 
upwards, I believe, of 05 years. Those rules are, I fancy, to lie 
found amongst the records of the Clul>, which are perhaps under 
the charge of the tavern-keeper; but I must enquire for them. 
1 sliall conclude by proposing that at all our future meetings 
the Club toasts be given. They are, I believe (not, however, in 
})resence of the ladies), “The King,” “Absent Members,” and 
“Success to the Club.” I believe the-e are all: but, if 1 am 
mistaken, I shall be obliged to Brother AVarden or any other 
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member who will set me ri.qlit. After Club toasts are over 
(and no toast whatever should be proposed until they are 
drunk), the President used to call on his right hand neighbour 
for a Lady and the Vice for a Gentleman from the person who 
was sitting at hU right hand. If after the Club toasts have 
been drunk any member wishes to propose any particular toast 
with permission of the President, he may do so; but it is quite 
out of all rule to propose tlie health of any member of the Club 
without he is present. I have used the privilege, which my 
station in the Club perhaps allows me, of making these few 
remarks upon what 1 conceive have been irregularities, and I 
feel persuaded that tliey will be received by any meml^er of the 
Club, as proceeding from a desire latebj of upholding the 
respectability, the conviviality, and the hospitality of the Sans 
Souci Club which is known throughout India, and famed for its 
good order and fraternity.—I am. Dear Brother, your affec¬ 
tionate, 

July 3, 1818. - A. Bell. 

I have to apologise to my Brethren of tlie Sans Soiici for tln^ 
delav that has taken jdace in the circulation of this addn^ss of 
our worthy Father to the Cliil>. It was entrusted to me on the 
day it is dated for the ]>ur[)0Se of being sent round by seniority, 
according to good <>hl ])ractice, aial like many ot the papers that 
come to mv liaiid mislaid witlajut the possibility of discovery 
till this moment when it fortunately presented itself to my 
view. As the period of our ni'nithly meeting is at hand. I 
hasten to submit it to my Brethren in the hope that I shall yet 
be in time to prevent a repetition of the innovations alluded to, 
should such be tlie sense of the Clul), reserving my own opinion 
on the sub ject until I may, without infringing on the prerogative 
of my seniors, ]>ut the same to paper in due course of things. 

August 3, 1818. 

- J. H, C. 

The little irregularities that I have observed in the Club 
appear to me to have arisen from the inexperience ot our 
President, with all deference be it said. These will be asserted 
in due time. AVith respect to the toasts which have been 
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remarked upon, a proposal to drink the health of any member 
present below the chair* is irregular. The death of Futteh Sing 
was unquestionably an important event, and we were bound, as 
it appears to me, in common courtesy, to drink prosperity to a 
new firm when its members were, for the first time after its 
establishment, present at the Club. "Without discussing the 
propriety of the other toast-^^, I must say tliis : I have heard some 
of the female part of our society—to please whom must be our 
primary consideration—express themselves as amused at tlie 
display of the oratorical talents of the (^’lul). To what extent 
the practice shall prevail must be left to tlie discretion of the 
President. J. ^I. 

- P>. E. S. 

I think with Brother Warden that the irregularities alluded 
to by our worthy Father are to be put <lown to tlie inexperience 
of our presidents (of whom I speak), and that they will be 
corrected in due time. I must, however, say that the display of 
the oratorical powers of the Club might ])robal)ly, like many 
other good things, be more highly relished, if less fretpientlv 
lavished, on our Guests, and that a little nmendment in tliat 
respect would perhaps be desirable. I will not ]>reten(l to 
have been so fortunate as Brother Warden in addre^'^inn 
the expression of approbation from the firm, but can well 
believe that they may have occasionally found amusement 
on the variety of talent exhibited by our oratorical friends. 
Some perhaps might not have been so much gratified, had they 
unfortunately been excluded from the list of ‘‘Muses and 
Graces ” that were so handsomely received by the Club at no 
very distant date. I am, however, touching on dangerous 
ground, for the President can do no wrong, and I am not 
inclined to bring myself within the lash of his authority. I 
think the accompaniment of their flinc tunes time ought to be 
reserved for special occasions. j, (’ 


I am of (qjinion that the established rules of the Club caiin(»t 
too strictly be adhered to, consistently with tlie innovation 
which has taken place by the admission of ladie- at our 
convivial meetings; and if all the younger members of the Clu]> 
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were to promise attention to the invaluable code under which 
our society has so long and so deservedly flourished, and were 
to agree to act up to the spirit and letter of the regulations of 
our predecessors, I have no fear that the irregularities now 
complained of would disappear. I think our worthy Father is 
entitled to the thanks of the Club for bringing our observations 
to notice. 

- M. A. M. 

I have no doubt but that all recent irregularities have arisen 
from such members as were guilty of them not having atten¬ 
tively perused the regulations. There is one point, however, 
which has escaped the notice of my senior Brethren and which 
I think they will agree with me ouglit not to be altogether over¬ 
looked. It is, the recording the name of each new member, his 
date of election, Ac., as also each meeting, together with the 
names of all visitors, a practice which I much fear has fallen 
into disuse since the introduction of the new system, from which 
period I tliink, however, the records might still be brought were 
they circulated according to seniority, so that each member 
might record Ids rnrduvj to tlie best of his recollection, and by 
proper attention on the part of future Presidents they might 
vorv casilv be prevented falling acaiin into arrears. 

d. T). V. 


I have often witnessed with great regret the innovations 
pointed out by the Father of the Club, and I am glad he has at 
length raised his paternal voice to check them. I see it is 
proposed that we should return to what now appears to be the 
original character of the Club. An Eccninfj 'jparty from right to 
left of the chair! AVhat will the Lady say to this ? 

W. X. 

- J. W. 

I most fully concur with our worthy friend Mr. Bell in the 
impropriety of the irregularities which his fatherly care of the 
Sans Souci Club had induced liim to point out to us—and feel 
very grateful to him for his having done so. As the members 
of tlie Club are all of them convivial souls, and caxt ambitious 
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to make themselves agreeable, I must attrilmte what (airworthy 
Brother Mr. Bell complaiii-^^ of solely to their nut liaving been 
made acquainted with the existing rules and regulations—and 
must acknowledge nivscdf to be totally ignorant of them. Brum 
what Mr. Bell states of the toasts preserved to us by the old 
rules—even they are not appropriate to the present limes—as 
H.E.H. the Prince Pegent's health is not one of them— 
possibly in the other regulations similar defects may be found. 
I would therefore humbly recommend tliat Mr. Bell ])e re<j^ue 5 ted 
to become President of a Committee and to name two members 
to assist him—who may examine and take these matters into 
consideration. When proper rules are made out for our 
guidance and nunh^ known, no one will depart from them, and 
the Club will flourish with as much cordial hilarity as it ever 
did in my time. 

Wm. Keik. 


I most williuglv subscrilje to the proposition made bv Sir 
W ni. Iveir, and shall be most happy if Messrs. Warden and 
(Jrawford will as->ist me in wording and forming a new code of 
regulations the Club. I liope it will be believed T never 
meant to attribute to any member of the Club any intentional 
infraction of its established rules. The fact is that I did not at 
the time I took the liberty of circulating my former opinion 
know exactly where tlie records of the Club were. I have since 
received them from ilr. Cameron, the tavern-keeper, and they 
are open for the inspection of the members of the Club whenever 
they may please to send for them. In answer to Brother ])e 
Yitre’s remark about keeping up the records of the Club, it will 
be seen that I have entered the proceedings of several meetings 
since the new system took effect, and 1 would have continued to 
do so, hut the b(j(.)k has been in the hands of one of the new 
members, and if he will have the goodness to send it to me 1 
will enter up the proceedings, or, vdiat will be better, I will 
send the book to the different I’residents so that they may do it 
themselves. 


A. lb 
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CHAPTEE XYI. 

FOTMKTr, .VXD IIDW THE MUTIXY WAS AVERTED IX 
]>0:^[P.AY, ISTjT. 

Ix the aiitmiiu of ISoT, in the house of one Ganga Prasad, in 
vSonapiir, was discovered a plot of the Sepoys to murder and 
pillage everyhody they came across in Bombay, and march to 
Poona, and proclaim Xana Sahib Pe'-hwah of tlie Dekhan. The 
first authentie information of this cons])iracy was given by a 
Wahalu (strange to say) to Mr. Eorjett, Commissioner of Police, 
who had previously believed in its existence. The military 
authorities in tlie island saw no cause for alarm, but for some 
time among tlu3 non-official classes, tlie ground had an eartli- 
([uaky feeling, as if all was not going on well beneath the 
surface, and once there had been a sudden exodus of Europeans, 
in a wild lielter-^kelter of men, women, and children, from 
Bleach Candy and ^Malabar Hill to ^hips in tlie harbour. 
Even a judgo in these [)arts was said to havt‘ lai'^tily stowed 
away his (ainiiiial and penal Code. 

The i\rarint^ battalion was then where it is at and 

the Sepoy lines to the north of the Bori Bandar Station, and 
su-}>iciously near lay the dami ]Masjid, or mosrpie of the 
iMusalman-^, of which sect there were supposed to he 130 ,OOO 
ill Bombay. Tlie European force in the island consisted of 400 
infantry and 50 mr)unted police to (|uell any outbreak. It was 
intended that the rising should take place on the night of the 
Muharram, but the vigilance of Foijett’s fifty mountial poliei^ 
frustrated the design, in spite of the fact that tlie military liad 
broken u}) the small force at their disposal to guard the 
(‘ntrances to Malabar Hill and Mazagon. Eorjett’s idea was to 
lii]) the insurrection in the bud before it had time to gather 
strength and numbers in its passage through the bazaars, 
where the cry of " Din, Din,'’ would have been certain to make 

VOL. I. r 
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its nunibers overwhelming. With much to contend against 
in the then state of military opinion Forjett stood his ground 
well, not ill a fatuous condition, but witli an iiitelligeiit 
appreciation of the times, and a clear percej)tiou of the event 
which time was only needed to justify, and he r(jse to the 
occasion, the right man in the right place, believing as he did 
in the existence of a plot among the Marine Battalion ainl 

Xative Infantry to murdei 
every person they came a- 
cross during the Muharram. 
That plot, however, was 
merely postponed to the 
Dewali, one of the great 
feasts of the Hindus. On 
one of these nights the 
Hindus bring out all their 
money and jewels to worshi]) 
them, and the loot was con¬ 
sidered to be well worth the 
waiting for, when in the 
interim the discovery ol‘ 
(langa Prasad and the ren¬ 
dezvous of Sepoys at his 
house put an end for evtu* 
to the intended Muharram 
revolt. 

The reason why Pra<ad'< 
house had become the ren¬ 
dezvous of the Sepoys, uud 
why he was made the trusted 
de]>ositaiy of theii secrets, is not far to find. He Mas a piic'-t, 
a [diysiciaii, an(I a devotee. The man Avas unmanageable M'liere 
he liveil, and Foi'jigt adopted the bold measure of forciUv^ vet 
(piietly. abdiiitiiig him at night to the Pulice-ofrice, and bv 
‘'intimidation'’ made him re\eal all, I have heard it said that 
he told him tirmlv that unh^ss he did so lie M'ould be a dead 
man in a feAV minuter, no doubt suiting the action to the Mord. 

Of Foijett’s previous career I knoM' nothing, but, a^^ he M'a'^ 
the principid character in this episode, I shall endeavour from 
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liis own moil til and those of others, to ,i>ive what presentment 
of him is iiossible. He was great in languages, customs, and 
disguises, and knowing all aV'Out the natives, could simulate 
any character—a/h^/V, fur instance—so as tu, if it were possible, 
deceive the very elect. 

He had asked Lord Fdphin'^tone, the then Governor, if lie 
was not frightened at Parel during the night, 

“ He either fe.irs fate ten much 
Or his eleseits are small, 

Wbu dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lo^e it all.” 

Lord Elphinstone replied that he had Mich a strong body¬ 
guard and others round Parel that he had no fear. “Make your 
cordon as strong as you like,’' said Forjett, “and I will engage 
tu stand at your bedside to-inorruw morning at G o’clock/’ 

He kept liis word, having passed uueluillenged hy a single 
sentry or servant, disguised as—tell it not at the Calico Ball—a 
knight of the lirooni—a sweeper. 

Had Lord Elphinstone seen the vision of Hun Quixote or the 
Brownie of Blediioeh he could not have been more astonished. 

“I trow the laird he '-tood aback 
\Vi’ a gape and a glower till his lugs did crack. 

As the shapeless ]ihanr^'m mumhimg spak— 

‘ II ae yc wark for Aiken Drum ” 

You may depend u[)on it a man like this did not mince, 
matters or trouhh^ Iiimsfdf like a late Governor about what his 
] )Owers were. Ho, ill fact, t(dd a large meeting of Muhammadans 
tliat he was undeterred hy the trammels of law, that he would 
shoot or cut down tlie first man who committed himself, or hang 
every guilty man before his own door; and to show that he was 
in earnest he erected a gallows in tlit‘ police ynrd, all which the 
loyal and other citizens of Bombay no doubt heard and saw. 
But his crownin<T' feat was the diseoverv and arrest of the guiltv 
Sepoys at the house of Ihasad. In this he was bold as a lion 
and wise as a serpent. Before commencing his investigations, 
which had to be made witli the greatt^st secrecy, he foresaw that 
unless an otticer of the suspected regiments accompanied him, 
and verihed what was to be seen and heard, his work was as 
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<XOod as worthless, for so stroii!^ was tlie cr»nvictiou amon<;^ tla* 
officers that their Sepoys were thoroughly trustworthy that 
nobody would have believed him. Accordingly Major Barrow 
accompanied him. Prasad's ante-room, where the meetings were 
held, was oO feet by Id, and separated from it by a plastered 
division of wicker-work was a small back room: into this room 
came singly, and in ditferent disguises to avoid su^picinii. Major 
Barrow, Forjett, and Edgington.* Ihusad also, we pre.-unu\ as 
I have heard it -^aid Forjett threatened him with instant death, 
if by word or sign lie ]>layed him false. Through holes made 
in tile planter they saw wliat was going on in tlie ante-room, and 
they met in tliis way three or four times. 

During these memorable moments the greatest care was 
necessary. 

A whis]>er, heavy breathing, a luia-li against the wall, any 
false move vaaild have lieen fatal to tlie Avhole business. AVlnm 
Alajor JJarrow descried through a hole in the wall his own 
havildar dealing out treason ami murder to the Sepoys, he could 
barely refrain from the half-sniotlieied whisper rising to his lips— 

'Aiy God! my own is it tossible?” 

The end of the story is soon told. The traitorous soldiers 
were arrested, tried by eourt-maitial, and two of them blown 
from the guns on the Ks 2 >lanade. It is believed that thirty of 
them deserved the sanu^ fate, but Lord Elpliinstone was a 
merciful man.f 

Thus was Bombay saveil from “battle, miirdin*, and sudden 
deatli," and all honour be to the men who under the Providence 
of God assisted in the work. 

“Their names ^\ili nerve tlie })atriot's hand 
Upraised to ^ave a sinkiug land, 

And piety will learn to hum 

With hulior transpnits e’er their urn,” 

Abridged fiom iMr. TerjettV lx ink eii the 3Iatinv, puhlidicd in London 
1878, 

t Flere a judgment on Lord Llphinstone hy one who knew vhat lie was 
writin.: alxait. “July 22u<l, 1800. Lcud LlphuiNtene is dead, lie i (-turned 
very ill fr-im India, having had the Bombay ft‘\er. He act(d vith great 
exmrage and ability during the mutiny. I wns at Eton with him, and he 
afterwards entered the Life Guards.*^—Lord Alalmesbiiryhs Memoirs of an ex- 
Minister, 1885, 
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Forjett (lid liis v'ork well and lie was rewarded fur it. 
He had liis pension, and received from Bomlay iiiercliauts and 
others in testimony (.)f his services £18,930, and afterwards 
resided on his property near Hugheiideii whidi lie called 
Cowasjee Jehangir Hall/’ a name that splits the ears of 
many of the lieges from Lord Beacons field downwards.^ 

* Jan. 27, 18‘J0. 3Ir. Forjett died in Ltmdon. 
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(•HAriTi; XVII. 

The AVaels axd Gates (jf Bomeay. 

“S(i, tljMiij fair City ! di'?arm\e(l 
Ot dattleil Avail and rain]iait's aid, 

As stately seimVt, l>nt lov(4icr far 
'I’liaii in that |)an<)]>Iy of war; 

Xt'i' deem that from tliy tenceles^ throne 
Strength and Security are ilown.'’ 

^Idi'TYiKut^ Ii'OflnctfOu io Cffitto 

Let hs in iina^iiiation _l;o Lack a .ccnaraticn and take a Yalk 
round the old walk of Boiuliay. Landing at the Apollo I'j.a. 
a fe^Y pace.? Lriiiy u< face to face with the Apollo (tate ami the 
yreat region rif the I>ocky!ird. Bather an ancient yato, for (pji 
a stone taken out of it in LS.'T yta inscriLed that the torru wall 
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was finished on 1st June, 1716, when Charles Boone was 
Governor. Xo doubt, of the nature of a L^ardeii wall. This is 
the gate known to all sea-faring men, for through it they come 
and go to their ships. I descry over the walls the upjjer half 
(‘f St. Andrew’s Kirk steeple, rather sliut in, and as I think a 
hot place for speaker and hearer. This from proximity to the 
walB and ditch Ironi whence comes an occasional cloud of 
mo^(piitoes. 

We pass on, still outside the walls, in the direction of Church 
fhite. The various bastions are pointed out to us as we reach 
them in succession. There is the Queen’s Lunette, the Marl¬ 
borough, tlie Stanhope, and the Churcli l>astion witli the inter¬ 
vening ravelins yclept South-West and (irandbvs. 

Here 1 observe that the Esplanade from the Apollo Bier is a 
dead level. Over the walls, the Cathedral looms high and 
mighty, and dominates everything in this region ; and through 
the gate, as in a peep-hole, I can see at tlie end of the vista the 
open space of Bombay (rreen, on which are cotton bales piled in 
bulky sipiares, just as in James Eorbes’ picture of 1765. 

If you liave gates and walls, you must give up a good part 
of your li]»orty. In early times Apollo and Church Cmtes were 
shut at sunset, and the Bazar Gate Iialf an hour later. Servants 
of Government living outride might go liv bazar till 0.30 p.m. 
But fifty years ago leading men (theie was no distinction 
]>etween nati\e and European) of the Fort dining at Parcl, on 
their return, were, at 11 p.m., refused admittance. Hap[)y 
thought! Let us try (Aiurcli Gate the uufrc([uented. Hules 
as strict as the Medos and Persians were laid down, tpiite a code 
of them, from dawn to Miiwet; driiui'^, guns, and hells, ami 
jKisses and “words of the night ’’ i-^sued tlie d.iv hefoie for late 
birds tn crawl home in tlie small houi^. The morning and 
evening guns, wiiicli have shaken ^o maiiv rafters and screech 
owls in Bombay, were started in 17<‘i0 and eontiiiued ever '^ince. 

Here I <im confronted by the Bombay hifff'jij-irallali, a ])ro- 
crnsteaii demon, yelling and liowliiig. I know you well. I 
have been broken on the wlieel.” Ten in a row like 

so many colfins for letting out and pensi^m at a rupt^e and 
quarter })er diem, all their blandishment^ in vain. Treacher 
olfers us refreshment, and we saunter on. 
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0 thou Meaiy Cliiirch (late/’tliuu lookout (h:A\ii on Clive 
and "Wellin^uton as they sweep pa^t, and tlie Mind he^^^ar liMdiiie 
un hy thy wicket—the ardi that never sleeps. 

Observe tlie llaroiiet’s residence and the tall liOii->e^ of Iloinby 
Eow, how they tower in lofty grandeur u\er tho Jhimpart'-, and 
think of the kindly smile of liiin—second of hi^ name, and his 
brotiler Hii^tomjee Jejeebhoy, honoured anionp; men. 

AVe now pass Moore's (Sir John’s, no doubt) Ila^^tioa, irodm*'> 
(an old Governor) Bastion, and Banyan, CundHaland and Prince’s 
Bastions, the Bazar Pavelin within the Xorth Pront Pnvelopi* 
all names impregnable as death, but soon to be >we]>t a wav out 
of man’s memory by the besom of destruction. Vanity of 
\'anities! 

Here I lialt at the Bazar Cl ate. This is a great gate—a 
double gate, and the most j)Oimlous of them all. Here for mv 
native friends in numbers, in their flowing robes, men and 
women, of many colours, ingress and egress, and the sla\(*v 
late at horn IJiana in the Port, by the help of jierniit from the 
Second-in-Council, steals away in the silence of the night to hi^ 
tlormitory outside. The hara for Mazagon prefers (^’hurch 
Gate to threading his devious way on trotting lailloek tjaii 
through the sinuosities of Bazar >Street. Sauiiteiiiig along, 
wii soon find ourselves at Port George (some remnants to tla- 
fore in 1888), which abuts on the harbrair. Here, at IMandx i 
Bandar, I take a boat and leave tcrnf finnu, with its old Mandvj 
Bastion and New Lunette. The seaboard between Port George 
and Apollo Bunder bristles with fortilications, for, right and 
left, the Castle walls .spread themselves out in long swinging 
arms of defence, along tlie shore—guns ready—only invaders 
being the sea mews. 

Here I hail ‘‘ Old ^Mortality,'’ standing as lie has stood and 
will stand for many a day, with his long grey dishevelled locks, 
and two wide-awakes, anticipatory ( J Taral. I, lik(^ the Egyptian 
Mummy,''drop a halfpenny in Homer's liat,” forgetting that 
he only takes silver, and bid the walls adieii.'^ 

The change which has ])een effected during the past five-aiid- 
twenty years on the Es])hinade can (udy ])e realized by wiping 


Bead a dozen jeaib ago. 
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out from our map of to-day every edifice betweiui the Cooperaue 
and the Money School. 

A City of Palaces has been evolving itself so continuoudy 
tliat we no longer ol)serve it, and though the sound of the 
hammer and mallet has never ceased during all tliat time, we 
take it all as a matter of course. Put it laid a heeinningd A 
traveller familiar with Pomltay jjassed through it in ISTA, and, 
on a morning walk, observed tliat opposite Porbes St re < a '^miie- 
tliing like a huge birdcage ha<l risen like an exhalation from 
the earth. This was the skeleton of the Esplanade Hotel. 

Put for the information of tlie present generation Ave may 
mention tiiat, when Pornbay was a walhM.l city, this great 
iiiimJrfiu at least from Hornlw Pow to tlie iloney School, Avas 
named Vuv'an CJtalhi, for the reason tliat, at a period not vmv 
remote, a huge Avindmill near the sea margin did duty for all 
our grinding steam machinery of to-day.t If you ask your 
Ifart iralhf calui now to take you to the Fav'an t<m 

chances to one that he will take you to somewliere near thr 
Gymkhana. If the same question had been asked early in tlie 
century, the interrogator miglit Iiuat^ been intent on a duel. 
For at some lonely jilace herealjout, concealed from ])uhlic oyt* 
by bastion and raAmelin, duels were fought out ere tlie sun Iiad 
peeped over the ragged outline of Phaumalang. Tuit tlu^ excn t 
spot of this Aceldama is unknown to me. 

There are men still living avIio d‘ collect the (.’ooperage in full 
swing to supply tlie Avants of the Indian Xavy. w(*re 

thc‘ days when Admiral Malcolm sent his cT>ni[)]iineuts to 
Xaoroji at the d(.»ckyard, to say how Avell the Pomhay-built 
skip “Asia’' liad l)elia\'ed at the Pattle of Xa\ariiio ). 

(hjod stout ships; there are five of them iioav (18SS) afloat, 
constructed here early in the centurv. 

The Sanatorium near the (_bo])(n'age lias Iraig ^ince di-^- 

“ The hegiaiiiiig was in IsO-f. The ]>eing lev’cllt d, Chivernmunt 

w»‘re enahled to st.il t»h»ts tL ground which realized 00] lakh'', out ot which 
High Court, Secretariat, Watson's Hotel, etc., weie built. Some oi the ground 
brought 98 rupees per square Aniid."—Che'^Mjii and Woodhalfs d//.sr.///;/, 

iSbh 

t Feb. 1880. Seth Xasirwanjee Fiainjec Patil (p. LMo; told me he re- 
niemhercd the windmill. It stood near the Queen’s statue or Hyjnkhana 
Buildings. 
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appeared, but it would argue a very young man not to 
remember when the compound of the latter was laved by the 
salt sea wave, which also laid bare the roots of the casuariiia 
trees at the foot of the Marine Line Gardens. 

Ill the early decades the Esplanade must have been as bare 
as your hand, save for the projecting casements of the wells 
which dotted this great plain. 

Here, doubtless, many a Eebekah (see Tan Euith’s picture) 
met for the first time her lord and master, with no sound I ait 
the creaking monotone of tlie water-wheel to disturl) them, and 
here mustered the golf club in strong force, Avith boundless 
amplitude of space. 

There was a choice of wells, and the one near tlie Temple 
Statue was said to be the best. 

Dr. Buist, a geologist of reputation in these parts (1857), had 
investigated them. One of the results Avas that they had a 
little rise and fall twice in the twenty-four hours, commen¬ 
surate in a slight degree Avith the tides. 

Besides, there Avere in many of the houses of AA'ell-to-do 
people in tlie Fort wells of excellent Avater. 

The l*ost Ottice AAns near the Custom House until it was 
burned doAvn, and afterwnrds in Eampart Eoaa\ Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald soon soh'ed the difficulty of the Post Office. There 
Avas a ])attle of the sites. Apollo Bandar was spoken of. This 
AA^as not to be. He examined the site on AAdiich our Post Oflice 
is now built. ‘‘How long Avill it be before sanction can be 
obtained from the GoA^ernment of India to construct a I’ost 
Office ? ” Four months,” Avas the officiars replA\ 

Will you kindly see that this ground is staked off at once, 
and I will come and look at it to-morroAA^ morning at six ? ” 

Everyone must admire the Avi^dom of the decision ; for the 
Bombay Post Office, Avhatever strides the city may take, is good 
for all the exigencies of our commerce for the next two hundred 
years. 

But in no instance has sucli lO'ogress been made as in the 
matter of conveyances. Tlie extinction of the P)ombay iuguu ^ 
Avas a mighty relief. We now rejoice, but, like the air Ave 

See Vanity Fair, chap. o. 



FRANK H. kOUTER, C.S.I 
EOAIDAY. Bi 
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(J.I.K. SUPERINTENDENT OF TO 
-ORN 1801, DIED 1888. 

great city, laid liimself quietly down to die amid the di^i 
Nilgiris, in the -words of the great Poet— 

“ As ill Ills ^Vlntlier-- La|i.' 

And this was one of Souter’s unhought legacies. 

Having now made a circuit of the old walls, let us hrea 
the purer air of and glance at one or two hou,>es. T 

* This papei aiJpeared in the Times of Indui, July 21, ISSS 
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house with ornamented facade next the Great Western Hotel 
was tlie residence of the partners and business premises of 
Eemington & Co., a firm which, early in the century, divided 
with Forbes & Co. the financial transactions of the place. The 
archives of tlie firm cover a liundred years, and the 318. 
memorials and Gombroon Diaries, written out at the earlier 
date of 1752-53. Then there is the OLl Secretariat in Apollo 
Street, vliich has seen some strange mutations, lofty pipal tree, 
deep well, room in which Duncan died, staircase like that of 
a Genoese Palace still existing. The highly ornamented fringe 
of the metal balustrade has been riven away from its supports. 
and it was a great rarity, and admired by everybody. It is of 
tliis Government House Bishop Heber in 1S25 says:— 

“ Though large and convenient, it is little used except for 
holding councils, public durbars, and the despatch of business. 
It is a spacious dismal-looking building, like many of tlie large 
liouses in Bombay, looking like a Stadthouse in a Free German 
City." 

Francis Warden, a most distinguished Bombay civilian—a 
man far in advance of his age—who came out in ITbO, thus 
records the acquisition (^f this property by the East India 
Company. He writes in 1814:— 

A part of the extensive range of buildings appropriated for 
tlie accommodation of tlie Secretary’s Office was, in 1704, pur¬ 
chased by 3Ir. Wliitehill for the sum of Es. 45,000. It appears 
by tlie collector’s hooks to have measured 21334 s(|uare yards. 

3Ir. John Hunter in the same year tendered his house, with 
all the warehouses, outhouses, stabling, and two large com¬ 
pounds, being tlie premises formerly designated tlie Csei’ond^ 
house,’ and now (1814) appropriated to the meeting of council 
and for tlie Sadr Adalat, for the sum of Es. 00,000, Avhich was 
purchased on the report of a committee showing that the 
Company would by the two prece<ling purchases save Es. 17.0r>G 
per annum ; the one was rented hy Government as the Secre¬ 
tary's Office, and the other possessed advantages more than 
ade<plate to the warehouses rented by the Company. It 
measured 27GG4 square yanls,” 

Additional property must have been afterwards accpiired, as 
the block recently sold is said to measure over 12,000 yards, 
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and was purchased for 43.“.000 by tlit* Sirdar Diier JauLr, 

upon which he has cructL'd, at a cost of ten Likli^ of rupees, 
those palatial buihlin.e’'^ which arc now (ISDI) so conspiruous 
an ornament of Modern lionibay. The Old Secretariat does 
not appear in James borbes’ line picture in the Orhnful 
JA meu’/S' of date 1705 : but the reason is apparent on retiection. 
It was not then built, and previous dwellings occu}>y tlie 
place in the picture where this interesting liouse now stands. 

We may well pass over any sah*3 by Crovernment in our own 
day, when we read as follows from a veritable source:— 

On the 20th February, 1715, the Government bought t)t 
John Hill, on Ijehalf of the Company, all that messuage, d:c., 
commonly known by the namt‘ of Sir Jolin Weyborne’s hous{% 
for Fs. 3000, and on the Otli December, 1710, the Government 
sell tins very property to the same person for Fs. 180 only.” 
But this is no reason for not saying what we are now going to 
say, Impugn it wlioso li>t.”'' 

I was once inclined to draw up a formidable bill of indict¬ 
ment against the Bombay Government for their sale of tlie Old 
Secretariat in iSSb, ami I am not ashamed to confess even 
now that I would iMther have r^cen it or)nverted into a college, 
or even an almshouse. but time comes with soft oblivions 
wing. The king can do nr) wrong, and in tliis case 1 am 
now inclined to side with tlie king, as also witli the Bombay 
Extension Committee’s decision, that I^irel sliould l)e sold. In 
these two cases the game of preservation is not wortli the candle, 
and Pared would require to have much stronger associations to 
induce people to gn there and see it bereft of a living (bavernor. 

We must see, however, that the contagion of selling does not 
spread and become chronic in the body politic, and that the 
only one of our time-honoured buildings which survives—if we 
except the Cathedral (which is perfectly safe in the hamh of 
the trustees)—does not fall a prey, and that without any note 
of warning, tr) the spirit which is now very much abroad to 
convert everything into monev. 


In e>timatiiig the i>ah\ ibr tiie Ohl Secretariat Gruiiiids iii 170k 

the n<av deprucuitcd rupee rerjuires tc) ]ie taken into acC"Uut. Salaries aie 
a iiidtx. In l^Oo l>r. Keii\> (Civil Surge'in) >ilarv ^\as IN. OoB per 
mensem and a free house, and Fxclianco in 1701 VvUS lis. OJ. 
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I write now in the interest of that four square house in 
the centre of the Arsenal, which was handed over to us by the 
rortuguese when we came here in 1606, and which was the 
Government House of Bombay for the first hundred years of 
its history, and—that there may be no mistake about it—is 
vulgarised by the name of '' Pattern Piooin/' ^ To what base 
purposes we come at last, for Carsten Xiebuhr (the father 
of the Historian) in 1764 calls it ‘Am grand et superbe 
edifice/' and he may have seen it, tliough I rather think he was 
arrested, or called to account, for endeavouring to take sketches 
of the fortifications. There are many reasons, good and suf¬ 
ficient, for tlie removal of ])uildings, public and private, in 
India. 

The Land Accpiisitiou Act, 1870, of the Government of India 
covers them all, and we can scarcely imagine any one of them 
that would involve as a sine qua nun the destruction of this 
vaulted building. Bail ways, tramways, and docks are, of 
course, inexorable, and everything must give way to them. 
But none of these will ever likely penetrate into this secluded 
corner, as it forms a kitid of promontory outside the city 
proj>er. 

iMoreover, you cannot indict Bombay Castle as a nuisance. 
It does nobody liarm, and has been ipiite inoffensive for the 
matter of a hundred years.t We liere note tliat wlien a position 
is wanted by the military aiitliorities for defence, as in the case 
of Malal)ar Point, no (piestioiis are asked so far as the public is 
concernetl. They proceed at once to pull up Iw the roots 
Grose's fine avenue oi twisted trees.^ vdiich date from 1750 and 
long before it, to make way for cannon, producing sucli a 
of upturned earth and stones as would make the angels of 
arclueology and arboriculture weep their eyes out. I have no 
doubt that it is a necc>sity, or it would not be done. Bombay 
Castle is a place of defence, and the probability that in the 
near future it will become more so, is the reason why we 
address ourselves to the subject, so that, in view of contemidated 


Xow (Aui!:. 188S) labelled “ Armoury.” 
t ‘‘I he Castle is not of any u^e for deleiice.”—An(|uetil du Perron, 17b!. 

J “r)ne of the most interesting sights of this City.”— Bumhciy Xat, Hist, 
Jounial^ April, 1888. 
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alterations, a reservation may be effected in favour of this 
builclinu, known as our oldest Government House. 

The Afghan Prince’s words on leaving tlie Mint, ‘‘What a 
place for loot!are of significaTice at a time when our defem'e 
is the topic of the day. Both Mint and Treasury, in proximity, 
are well worth looking after. 

The last might be domiciled in this huihling,the lower stor<*v 
of which constitutes it one of the very strongest bomb-proot 
structures in the island, and we speak from some knr>wledge 
of it. AVe may soon therefore, though, we trust, our fear^ are 
unfounded, lose a celebrated building. 

The deed may be done before we know anything about it 
whatever. I suppose our readers are aware tliat Bombay 
Castle is not now, nor indeed has been for a very considerabh‘ 
time, open to everybody, and the pruprirdy of this restriction no 
one can doubt. 

Here is an additional reason (tlu^ place being so far remov*^d 
from the puldic eye, and beyond its ken, no one taking tlie least 
notice of it) for our remonstrance, in the bare hope that it mav 
reach the highest military aulhority in tlie Presidency, and 
prevent the demolition of a 1)uilding wliich is so much inter¬ 
woven with its early history. 

B(.imbay has sliowii on many occasions that she can give up 
her pul die buildings, when tluw ai’(‘ wanted, for tlie Stato. 
without a grudge, and buildings of tlie most sacred charaotrr 
have been razed to the ground, whicli might serve as cover to 
an enemy. Witne.ss tlie demolition of our first Poman f'alholio 
Cathedral (BS03), of our first Temple of ]\rumbad(^vi (lSi):i), of 
our first English Burying Ground (1703), and innumerabh‘ 
pleasure houses beyond the gates surrendered (1803) hy their 
occupants without a murmur to sati'-fy the military exigencies 
of the day. 

Then came the removal of the ramparts, 1802-03, Xohody 
lamented them, though we think our ronscript fathers might 
have left us “ a gate ” by way of a sowmir instead of the 
nondescript tilings which, under the name of fountains, ohstruct 
the highway, as if the names of ^Velliiigtoii and Frere were 
“ writ in water.” 

The walls of Bombay had never been a defence. The Great 
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Defence of Bombay was made (1689) before these walls came 
into existence, by this very Bombay Castle, when 20,000 men 
beleaguered it for months, and hammered at its fortifications 
in vain. 

When the Bombay walls fell, great was the fall thereof. There 
was a great shout, as when a whole people are the subjects of a 
mighty deliverance, for the ditch had been a harbour of every 
unclean thing, and the walls a harbour for all the hadmashcs * of 
the town. 

Verily, the walls never did anything, nor protected anybody 
nor anything except the city from ventilation and the breezes of 
the Konkan.f 

There was not a jackal the less on Bombay Green at night 
because of them, and nothing has contributed more to the 
health of the community than their removal. Cribbed, cabined, 
and confined—the bed too narrow to stretch upon—Bombay now 
threw out her arms like a giant refreshed in a new atmosphere, 
and, Samson-wise, burst away from the bonds of a hundred 
years. Like an athlete who casts oti" his superfluous clothing, 
Bombay was naked, but not defenceless. Who’s afraid ? Bor 
by this one resolution she virtually said to all comers '' That 
they sliould take who have the power and they should keep who 
can,” and answered by anticipation the question of Townsend, 
‘‘ Will England retain India ? ” For the demolition of all these 
buildings, we thus see that there were good and substantial 
reasons; but none of them apply to Bombay Castle, and still 
less to the '' four square house,” which is its nucleus, and for 
the subsistence of which we are now contending. If it is 
(quietly sold or demolished, the announcement will be received 
with consternation wherever there are men capable to appreciate 
a glorious past. The Castle, its fortifications, this house, and 
the adjacent land comprising over 20,000 square yards, belong to 
Government—crown lands ” in the strictest sense of the term. 
But, apart from this, surely there is something the Bombay 
people may call their owm, and that without infringing on the 


* Bad-rii ash, one pursuing a bad means of livelihood,—B. 

X "^^4^ ^ pleasant walk round the top of the ramparts.’'—Meadows Taylor, 

VOL. I. 0 
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uiipcrii of the powers that be, and if Bombay Castle is not 
that “ something/’ there is little else that remains to contend for. 

The Tower of David and the Temple of Solomon did not 
belong to these men. Unless the past be ignored and B(nnbay 
denied a History, the Castle is as much to her as the Tower and 
Holy rood are to the cities that possess them, spots of earth 
where, if a man does not feel some spark of pride or patrioti'^m 
in his bosom, he would be equally unmoved, as Dr. Johnson 
hath it, on the “ field of Marathon, or the ruins of Iona.’' 

Petersburg or Venice do not sell St. Isaacs or St. Clark’s to 
be converted into snuff-boxes. These buildings exist in a 
manner pro lono infUico, for there is, what Sir James 
Mackintosh terms in a Bombay judgment, “ a primitive right,” 
a right of possession at all events to this extent, that what has 
received the homage of men for centuries shall not be wilfully 
im[)aired or destroyed—the act of Cod and the Queen's enemies 
excepted. 

Men die, but buildings, institutions, and communities subsist 
from age to age. 

You cannot break the thread of tradition and sentiment, 
without giving a violent shock to the community. 

The continuity of our Government is in a measure upheld hy 
the respect and veneration of a well-ordertHl people. 

And BonOruj C(frfh\ is, Or ought to be, the re}>resentative of 
that Government, known and read of all men like its mani¬ 
festoes that are daily issued and dated from it down to this yeai* 
of grace 1SS8, a fiction transparent enough, but it shows what a 
power there is in a name, and what a magic it possesses. 

Why has it subsisted so long ? Simply ].')ecause it has been 
well cared for by those who have gone before us, those men of 
the olden time, to whom we owe a good deal of everything we 
have and are. 

You cannot touch such a symbol of authority without 
weakening your hold on the community. 

Wliat is the good to us of our Arclueological Department, if all 
its time is to be spent among the dry bones of Buddhism, or the 
coins of Alexander of Macedon, when we have a building at our 
doors which sheltered men of our own flesh and Idood, the verit¬ 
able founders of our city who lived and died within its walls— 
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the pioneers of oiiv Eastern Empire ? There is no public on 
this side of Suez, said Thomas Chisholm Anstey bitterly. There 
is, however, a public, and a very intelligent one too, native and 
European, and if it were polled to-morrow, we are certain the 
vote would be in our favour. Let Dr. Burgess, therefore, join 
us in our endeavour to preserve a most interesting memorial of 
former times, unless he is prepared to realize, in Bombay, Omar 
Khayyam’s dream of Persepolis, or something like it— 

“ They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshid gloried and drank deep, 

And Bahram that great Hunter—the wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head and cannot break his sleep,” 



APOLLO GATE, BOMBAY, 1861. 
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CHAPTER XYIIL 
Social Bombay, 1865-G7. 

The period of Sir Bartle Erere’s administration (lS(>2-07) was 
a brilliant one. Unquestionably, a large amount of money came 
into the Presidency at that time, and it was then the founda¬ 
tions of almost aU the great public buildings which adorn our 
city were laid, and which to-day attract the admiration of 
travellers from many lands. Some people, however, may think 
otherwise, and that it was not a brilliant period. Of course the 
coin has an obverse. '' I register only the shining hours,'’ says 
the Yenetian sundial, so we begin by saying tliat in these days 
Parel was an English home planted on the shores of Asia, that 
to know Lady Erere was considered a liberal education, and that 
her graceful daughters were towers of strength to all young 
ladies in search of happiness, in single blessedness or on the 
high road to matrimony. There are many people still living 
who can put their finger on this ei)Och and every detail of it, as 
if it were of yesterday, for the gulf which divides this time from 
our own is a very narrow one. “ Thou art so near and yet 
so far.” 

What is recent, however, will by-and-by be remote, and we 
shall soon shout across to hear in response only the echo of 
our own voices. Like Elura caves in moonlight, everything is 
beginning to wear the pale shadows of the ancient times. The 
strongest men of this period, and certainly every man talked 
about in this sketch, are as dead in their coffins as the Pharaohs 
of Bulak, and already relegated to the bones and muniments of 
History, and the only living evidence we possess that they ever 
existed, is some husky voice or treble, which we occasionally 
hear at club or station, ere its owner steals away or disappears 
from the scene. You cannot have in India a plantation as you 
have in America or Australia, the counterpart of society in 
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Europe, in which oral tradition in long stages descends from 
generation to generation of living men. Sir William Wedder- 
burn’s grandfather, for example, fought at Culloden in 1746, 
and Sir William, aged 52 only, left India in 1887. With 
another such gradation as this you might bridge the entire 
EngKsh occupation of India. Eour good lives would be 
enough. 

But the blind fiiiy with the abhorred shears ” works here, 
busy as the lightning. The generations of Englishmen are shorter 
lived, and speedily plucked up by the roots ; swifter and swifter 
the waves, inward and outward, come tumbling along, bringing 
strange mutations of men and things. When Sir Bar tie Frere 
came to India his own brother did not know him, so begrimed 
was he with the dust of Araby and Ind.* When he took his 
tinal adieu of it, he stood side by side with the Heir to 'the 
Throne. The day, indeed, when his cup was full, and which 
measured the brimming tide of his success and laudable 
ambition (for after this it began somewhat to ebb), was in 
Xoveinber 1875, when he passed in procession through our 
streets with His Boyal Highness the Prince uf Wales, not in 
dim pers}>ective, but in the full midday Idaze of an Oriental 
sun. 

I can still see that face, calm, serene and dignified, as it 
brooded on the scene, a htting conclusion to all the labours of 
forty years, culminating in this grand ovation. The Bombay 
Civil Servant never stood on a more exalted pedestal. If it be 
true that every man makes his own face, Sir Bartle had much 
credit in this plastic accomplishment, lor his was a face instinct 
with high and Infty resolve and the pur[)Oses of a noble mind. 
You may see the “animated bust on the banks of the Thames 
ami the ])anks of the Indus, breathing the same silent story 
from its stony lips. Sir Bartle Irere was not a rich man. 
Probably, like Alexander the Creat, he burned all his super- 
liuotis baggage before he set out for India. This is certain, that 
he took none of its plunder away with him. Xo future Burke 
shall denounce him as having drank of ‘'the golden cup of 
abominations.'’ Could greater com]dimciit l)e paid to Indian 


* A. li. Scuble, byculla Ciub, Speech of Feb. l-l, lSC>t. 
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Proconsul ? '\\nien shall I see a Commander return from 
India in the pride of honourable poverty ? ” asks Henry 
Mackenzie in the of Ferliivf.'^ Had he lived to our day 
he would have found one in Sir liartle Frere.t 

It was in the year 1865, in the halcyon days for remitters of 
exchange, when a man could secure £112-10 in gold in Lcnnbard 
Street, for 1000 of his Pupees in Ibanipart How, that David 
Livingstone arrived in Bombay. He was then 52 years of age. 
He too had burned liis su})erfluous baggage before setting out 
for India, and as Bombay was merely a milestone in his journey 
he made another bonfire of impedimenta. I liave Ix^eii told, on 
eredible authority, tliat lie carried witli him an EnglLh Bible 
which he did not Inirn, and some hyiisoinetric tables constructed 
bv I)r. Burgess in days of mathematical fervour before he had 
‘'ta'en the anti(|uarian trade, I think they ca’ it.” J He had 
also a stock of Scotch ballads, snatches and ]>roverbs which 
stood him in good stead, ami which he kept in his head ready 
for use on any sudden emergency, and on these neither freight 
carriage nor duty cindd be levied by any ]M)tentate or aiithorilv 
whatsoever, barbarian or (Ivilised. Wlieu lu^re he did a good 
deal of work, and tlcjugli men Avere much involved in shares 
they took more than a pa-'^ing notice of him. 

Bombay was then like a hug(.‘ electric ])laxi^ '^hrioting high into 
the air on a ([uiet summer's night, attracting Iw its glai’i* all the 
bu/zirig ileiiizims of tla^ world. Livingstone went to ^Mathcran, 
Avent to Xa^ik, AA*ciit to Gujarat to his old chum, TaAdor, of the 
Irish mission: dined at the Marine Liiu*s ; iliscus«>cd Burton and 
his trip to ]\Iecca, as Burton, nothing lotli, discussed him : laid 
lengthy palaver on the Fountains of the Sun with Dr. Wilson in 
the backroom of that old shanty of his y<lept the (lilf,” 
Avhere Hakluyt and Ihirchas lodved down upon them from the 


1771. 

t June ]^ss. Sir Partle Frerok ^tatun, in lino with niitrain's ^Tamo 
unveiled by the Frince of Wales in Victoiia (birdm-, d'hame- FiubaTiknaait! 
ili- tomb in Sr, PauFs ratlicdial completed about tw. riiMutbs l^ob-re. 

J The thieve:, of Africa re-pocted tbe-e and did not think theui of anv 
value. 
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shelves; took counsel with the Governor * as to what means 
should be adoi:»ted to mitigate, if not suppress, the East African 
Slave Trade. He mingled occasionally wdth our merchants, who 
subscribed a thousand pounds for him, which he would not take. 
They then put it into a bank, but the bank broke.f Xo])ody, 
however, lost by these banks, except the shareholders, so the 
]iioney was utilized afterwards for Livingstone purposes. He 
wore a Consurs cap and uniform. He had a good deal of dry 
humour about him, for at liis lecture in the Town Hall he 
exliibited an enormous chignon worn by tlie ladies of Africa, 
and as chignons were all the rage in those days the circumstance 
produced much merriment, 

I have been told by those who ought to know that lie was a 
difficult man to travel with, “ unco ill to leeve wi' ” as Mrs. 
Carlyle senior (and junior also of the same sentiment, if I 
mistake not) described her illustrious soru Eor one thing, he 
had the Scotch (j^uality of reticence, and, I have no doubt, at 
times he found the need of it. Lord Dufferin (1888) did not go 
about and tell everybody that he was going to resign the Yice- 
royalty. He liked India and Africa because there was such bound¬ 
less freedom in them. So great an enemy was he of enclosures, 
that had lie been in Scotland in the last century he would liave 
been found among the Levellers. In fact, his great complaint of 
home was its want of "'elbow room,” living or dead, for the 
churchyards even were so crowded that a man could not turn 
himself in his own coffin if he wanted. He did not then even 
dream of Westminster Abbey, for he had made a secret paidion 


* In June 1805, Dr. Livingstone entered Bombay harbour in his little 
steamer the “ Lady Nyassa,’’ after a voyage of 2500 miles, lasting 15 days, 
from East Africa, over an ocean which he had never crosse<l hefore, with only 
foiu’teen tons of coal u ith which to keep up steam. Sir Lewis Pelly had been 
commissioned by Sir Bartlc Frere, the Orovernor, who was then residing at 
Dapuri, near Poona, to welcome the African traveller, and to offer him the 
hospitality of Government House. Sir Lewis Pelly was surprised to find 
that Livingstone had been his own captain and engineer. The crew con¬ 
sisted of a stoker, a caq^enter, and one sailor, with seven natives from the 
Zambesi. AVhen he entered the little cabin, as Sir Lewis delighted to 
narrate, he found Livingstone alone reading his Bible, and had great difticnlty 
in persuading the retiring traveller to accept the thoughtful attentions of the 
Government officials, 
t A’o uncommon thing in those days. 
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with Mr. Young, of paraffine celebrity, his bosom friend and 
substantial patron, to be buried in one big roomy grave with 
him like ''John Anderson my Joe” and spouse, to sleep 
together at the foot of some liill in boiiiiie Scotland. " But you 
may still qualify for it, Mr. Young! ” said an old friend to him 
slyly on hearing of the majestic obsequies. 

"Why do you come out to Africa again, to die of fever 
or be eaten up by savages, when you have made trooj )3 of 
friends and a great reputation ? ” asked the cajjtain who 
took Livingstone across to Zanzibar one evening as they 
sat chatting on deck, watching the ju’ocession of the stars. 
There was no reply, and repeating the words, "Answer 
that question,” said the bluff captain. " Because I could get 
nothing to do,” drawled out Livingstone. " If I only got the 
post of a wood forester or a gamekeeper, a fowling-piece, a fur 
cap and a few mole traps, and,” now laughing, " twenty-five 
shillings a week, would have suited me down to the ground. 
But nobody ever offered that to me 1 ” In all this there was a 
substratum of joke. Nevertheless, we may be thankful for the 
credit of Scotland, that though she made Burns a gauger on £00 
a year, she did not make of Livingstone a gamekeeper. I saw 
him sit down to his last Communion, which was in the Tree 
Church of Scotland on the Esplanade. Shortly after he 
embarked for Africa, from which he was destined never to 
emerge alive. Some four years of silence followed, and then a 
letter came by the hands of Stanley,"^ written with a reed on 
coarse foolscap. It had been e^idently penned under great 
exasperation, for it denounced the Xasikboys as having broken 
every command in the Decalogue.” These boys had been 
African slaves, rescued from dhov^s, and placed at Xasik fur 
their education. Fortunately, they did not all turn out as Itad 
as they seemed, or there must be some goodness in things evil, 
for to Susi and Chuma, two of these boys, we are indebted for 
an account of his last days, fur his last notes and maps and for 
his bones, which, as our readers are aware, found a final resting- 
place in Y'estminster Abbey. On his way out, at Marseille, a 
youth, outward bound, stumbled against Livingstone oddly 


To r>r. Wib( n. 
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enough. Some Algerine merchants got up a discussion after 
dinner on elephants’ tusks, and what and where was the largest 
one, in which a bronzed, middle-aged stranger joined. After a 
time the merchants left the table, lea\ing the youth and the 
stranger alone, who speedily broke ground on the then all- 
absorbing topic of African exploration. '' Do you know what 
old Livingstone is doing now?” cpioth the youth as he rose to 
light his cigar which had gone out. Looking down at his boots, 
after a pause, the stranger slowly uttered this astounding 
reply—“ hcs licrc^ Whatever difficulty there was in the 

lighting of that cigar, there was none in the relations of those 
gentlemen from this contretemps, on the way out. It did not 
in the least mar the native-born courtesy of the great traveller, 
for he became the close companion of the youth on his voyage. 


Tho^lvs Chishol:\[ Axstey. 

At the risk of registering otlier hours than shining ones, wc 
now pass on by way of violent digTession to Thomas Chisholm 
Anstey, essentially a man of this period. He, too, burned his 
baggage on several occasions before setting out for India. He 
did not burn (which he ought to have done) a copy of Scott's 
novels which he iiad annotated. It was the Abbotsford edition, 
ha\dng broad margins in wliicli he could write upon. He 
brought with him also a verbatim report of Thomas Carlyle's 
Lidurcs oil EaropKOti now in our museum,^ and 


^ ‘‘In the course of Ids erratic career in the House of Cuinmon^, at the bar, 
and on the bench of the High (Jourt of Bombay, the late iMr. T. Chisholm 
Anstey did many remarkal)le and suiiie useful things. B)Ut he uuLuu^ci'.'U^ly 
excelled himself when, in thu summer uf iSoS, he tuuk notes of the lecture^ 
on Earoijean culture and literatiue from the earliest times to the niiieteenth 
century, which Thomas Carlyle delivered tliat year m Loiul'ii. C’ariyle 
himself had no copy, n<»t even notes, of what he dogcredly sp-ke and would 
not ^wite, and he was rmt then sufncientl}" famous to attract the reporters ot 
the daily press. The full notes which, in the form of a quarto volume (>{ 
21-i leaves, Mr. Anstey kept m his library, reacheil the valuable colleeticii 
the Bombay Branch ot the Koval Asiatic Society on his death ^"lue eighteen 
years ago. There they were virtually burie<l, save f>r a few incoriect 
extracts published by Dr. Dowden in the (Jonteuqioranj litctiir. It has 
fallen to a native of India, ^Ir. K. P. Karkaria, to puhli-h tlie lectures in a 
royal octavo volume, with some intelligent notes and an introduction. So we 
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a fierce and ungovernable temj^er. The French proverb hath it 
that a certain personage must have been good-looking when he 
was young, so Jane Carlyle writes in 1838, that he was the 
most judicious young Catholic she ever met or dreamed of.'’ At 
a later period, and more to the point, wrote Thackeray—at any 
rate, the clever lines are attributed to him— 

In former days it was supposed that Schism 
AVas the fir^^t convert from Catholicism, 
hut from his habits, you would say that Chish m 
Had been converted to the faith of Ishm.” 

Pvacli has immortalised him. He recommended that the 
annual search for a Cunpowder Plot, in the vaults of the House 
of Commons, should be abandoned, as T. C. A., M.P., was wet 
blanket enough for any conflagration. 

It was in Bombay on the Bench tliat this fiery and chaste 
legislator distinguished himself by some playful disjdays of 
judicial activity. The memorable words, I am astonished at 
my own clemency,” under which he signed his name in red ink, 
Thomas Chisholm Anstey,” across a petition for revision or 
mitigation of one of his preposterous sentences, forwarded to 
him by His Excellency the Crovenior, marked a new era in his 
ConstitLitioiial History of England—an era in which hi'^ little 
finger liecame thicker than his father s loins—at all events, such 
fathers as we had ever been accustomed to on the Judgment 
Seat. He began hy defying one Governor and ended by 
insulting another at a public entertainment; ami after a wild 
AValpurgis Dance of ghastly memory at Bridgewater, dis¬ 
franchised in 1870, he disappeared from tlie scene, leaving a 
name at whicli the world—fortunately a very limited world— 

“ grew pale, 

To ])oint a moral and adorn a tale.” 


jwe to Calcutta fcomc of tlie linest es>ayri of Hacaiilay wlien he was law 
member of the Guvernor-Geucrars Council there, lie ibed to print theiu at 
the KnfjUslDHan press, and send home carefully-corrected copies to the 
Eflinburtjli Hecleir, The best literary work of bir James MaekintosL, Sir 
John Halcolm, Colonel Grant Dull, and Sir John Kaye was done in the <]uiet 
of Indian exile, with the thermometer umlcr the punkah at ninetv-six 
degree-'.”— Scotshvin, January 2S, ISblh 

Hi'S tomb in Sivri cemetery is iiuw (ISSS) a neglected mass of cliunam. 
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PiEV. Dr. ^fORMAX Macleod axd Johx Coxxox. 

Xornian Macleod came out in the Autumn of 1867, and was 
the guest of Donald Graham, C.LE. lie was the friend of the 
Queen, a man of great catholicity of sentiment, and of the 
jeepest piety. He was the ''Friend of India,” yea, even India for 
the Indians, Church and State, as soon as you are able to put 
them together and I)uild up the fabric discreetly. He knew 



UEV. rrEORGE BOWEX. 

evervbodv and everything and went everywhere. Dined at 
Government House, and with another guest recalled filasgow 
student days, Peel Banquet, in which he bore a conspicuous 
part, and the old, old days when Brougham thundered on Belief 
and Campbell drank deep to belie the Flafs^frcs nj Hoju. He 
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sought out Bowen.* Well, how many converts have ijoih 
made ?” ‘‘JNot one,'’ answered this servant of Christ, for it was 
all for the Lord, and nothing for himself, and Heaven does not 
expose all its secrets upon earth.f What do you tliink of 
this ? " said a friend as he drove him along the bungalows on the 
Marine Lines. '' I think,” said the Doctor, I have seen 
something like this in Lhdrigstone's travels ! ” This for the 
beneht of the Bombay Extension Committee. At I^oona, people 
saw in his burly form a resemblance to Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
“ Yes,” said Sir Alexander Grant, humorously, reminding a 
group of listeners that Macleod’s grandfather had entertained 
the great lexicographer on his tour to the Hebrides. At the 
Scotch Dinner that year he was the central ligure, like 
Christopher Xorth in the XudcSj in a wliite heat of humour and 
eloquence : 

“-the Hieland heather, 

In lands like this where a’ the year 
There's nought hut simmer weather.” 

There he stood the vls-a-vis of Lord Magdala, that brilliant 
soldier who had seen his new name to be, only on the map, ami 
discoursed toa.'>t and sentiment amid shouts of fervid patrloti:^m 
and Highland welcome. A great crowd listened to his 
preaching in the Town Hall. He utilized everything, l^dnting 
with his linger to that sublime effort of the genius of Chant rev 
which adorns the hall, and which has looked down with it-^ 
stony smile on many" a revel, he drew lessons of wisdom fnaii 
the marble, as effectively as did Macaulay" from the eagle eye 
and outstretched arm” of Chatham. At times he seemed t<» 


* I know that there are other versions of this story; I am content with the 
above. 

t Born at Middleburg, Vermont, 00th April, ISIO: died 5th Feh., 
lie began life as a dry g-uds merchant, but left it lor literature and liveil lu 
Palis; in 1H42 bis betrothed died, after whicb bis life was changed, and he 
studied for the rninistry; was ordained 4tli July, 1847, ainl arn\ed as a 
missionary in Bombay, 2'.)th Jan. 1848. He starteil the hnuihay 
and for nearly its whole existence edited it. His voiuuiej> of devotional 
reading are well known.—B. 

He had been long itnujjo mortLS. A dense ina&s ot ^\<"eping men and 
women present round his grave on Monday nioruinc. He died eavrly on the 
first day ot the week, Avheti the elisciples went to the sepulchre to see where 
the Lord lay. I saw him m his coiiin with a brow like alabaster. 
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break away from his moorings, bnt it was only to bring you 
back to the good and the true. He roamed over the politics of 
the world, and his peroration, I am certain, was sometliing like 
this :—'' Italia, Italia, risen from the tomb, like Lazarus, with her 
grave-clothes on, and a napkin bound about her brow and the 
voice of God thundering in the nation^s ears, Loose her and let 
her go.” He closed the book and clasped the clasp. 



MR. JOHN CON:!>ON, CHIEF MAGISTRATE OF BOMBAY. 

I do not know whether I can pass over the scene in the 
General Assembly’s Institution. However, nobody is dis¬ 
credited by it, and it illustrates life in these days and that when 
people want to agree they will find ways and means of doing 
so. At this great gathering Dr. Macleod gave an account of his 
mission and the object for which he had come to India. It was 
arranged that Colonel Marriott, a high Government official, and 
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the Hon. Alexander Brown, a leading merchant, should follow, 
but at this juncture there was an awkward pause, each, in 
courtesy, deferring to and expecting the other to commence. 
Dr. Macleod did not know this. His was an impetuous nature, 
and he must have construed the silence into callousness or 
indifference, for he rose abruptly with Is there no one here to 
bid us God speed or stretch out the right hand of fellowship or 
welcome to us ? ” The words had no sooner been uttered 
than a voice came from the right, to which all eyes were 
immediately turned. It was that of John Connon, who in an 
evil moment had accepted the challenge. “ Yes, there are a 
few Christians here, and I may add,’’—now looking round about 
him—some heathens to welcome you,” and then followed 
something about the august presence of the worthy Doctor, 
rather overshadowing the small figure of Dr, AVatson *—a most 
excellent man. It is the weakest spoke in the waggon that 
creaks, but John Connon was not the weakest. Only of two 
mistakes he committed one. Dr. Macleod was, of course, very 
wroth, and I could see his feet going under the cliair—a 
perfect windmill of indignation. Tlie speakers as arranged, 
however, speedily came to the rescue, and the meeting after¬ 
wards passed off satisfactorily as if notliing had occurred. “Are 
you the man who spoke at my meeting ? ” said Dr. Alacleod to 
]\Ir. Connon, on the way to Elephanta, “for I want to ask yon 
if you know that when the Queen appoints a commander to an 
expedition she entrusts to him the selection of his officers ? I 
am the commander of this expedition. I chose Dr. AVatsoii, 
Dr. AVatson did not choose me,” and so amid much laughter of 
themselves and bystanders, they shook hands, Macphersoii, 
the Padre, looking on with genial and unmingled satisfaction at 
the happy conclusion of this episode. I7ormau Macleod lived a 
few years after this tour, but I suppose everybody is agreed that 
the seeds of his fatal illness were laid in India. AVe sometimes 
kill our guests with kindness, and there was a vein of truth in 
General U. S. Grant’s parting shot some years ago to the 


* “ Is it not true that in India Dr. Macleod was always preferred before 
you?” said a relative to Dr. Watson, in Dundee. “Xo; on the contrary, 
the palkywallahs always made a rush for me/” 
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Hon’ble James Gibbs, at the Eailway Station, who had apolo¬ 
gised for the absence of the Governor. ''You have done 
everything except to huvy me I” 

Norman Macleod died in the capital of St. Mungo. His 
body, by his o^\m request, was wrapped in his Scotch plaid, the 
same doubtless that he brought with him to India. The motto 



EEV. DR. D. MACniKRJ^ON, 
rrvESCYTlIRIAN CIIADLAIN, DUMBAA'. 


of Glasgow is to “ tlourish by the preaching of the word,'' to 
which he contributed more than any other man in this century, 
always excepting his illustrious predecessor, friend, and early 
patron, Thomas Chalmers. 

John Conuon was an upright and conscientious judge, and I 
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may add an upright and fearless journalist. I have been of 
the Press/' said he in his happiest vein of pleasantry at a public 
dinner, and at a time when he had left the Press for ever; ‘‘and 
—I may take to it again, and I hereby give fair warning that 
if any man vexes, torments, or unduly persecutes me without 
cause, I shall—start a newspaper and liunt him down !The 
English Cemetery of Alexandria is a forbidding place, no doubt 
in all conscience now deeply enough ploughed by the British 
Army of Occupation. Here on tliis bleak and sandy waste, 
where an Empire was lost and won, under scanty shadow of 
tamarisk or acacia and under the granite of his native district, 
lie the mortal remains of John Connon. The long inscription, 
like his own character, does not vaunt itself to the passer-by, for 
though granite is well-nigh imperisliable,* it is the nature of 
this conglomerate that the deeply-cut letters on its surface of 
glittering particles are nearly illegible and leave his merits 
undisclosed. In the words of a forgotten poet— 

“ A foreign tomb contains thy mouldering frame, 

And foreign characters express thy name; 

By strangers thy last obsequies were paid, 

By strangers in the grave thy corse was laid.” 


* There is an inscription on the red granite of Pompey’s Pillar that can 
I »nly be seen that it exists, for a very short time each day, when the sun is at 
a certain altitude. 
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CHAITEE XIX. 

Ax Old Bombay Firm. 

The fiuaiiCLal coiulitioii uf the Bombay Goveriiiiiem: in 18Uo 
is laid Ijefore the reader in the ‘‘Forl)es Correspondence. But 
the tirst indication 
that tbe Govern- 
liient were <^ettinit 
scarce of money 
appears to have 
been on the 1st 
December, 1801, 
whenseveii Bombay 
merchants signed 
an agreement to 
purchase 8b,GOO 
l)ales of their cotton. 

The price was to 1 >e 
what it cost the E. 

1. Company, with 
Bs. 10 per bale cash 
down ; war risk was 
almost eliminated, 
as armed cruisers 
were to accompaii}' 
the si lips as a con¬ 
voy on their way 
with the cotton to 
China. The mer¬ 
chants agreed to purchase no other cotton until this tian- 
saction was implemented. This was called the Xorthern Loan 
of 1802. To some people nowadays the transaction Mill not 

^ bee bulow, p. 253. 
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appear a large one, but even in 186b it is donhttiil wliether 
any single contract covered so many bales. But considering 
the value of money at the time, the limited resources of the 
place, and the then infant state of our cotton trade, and tliat it 
was the first instance of the commercial men of Bombay coming 
forward to assist the Government with ready money, it was an 
important transaction, and one to wdiich the attentifni of the 
reader may well be directed. On the one side was the (iovern- 
ment, on the <_>ther side seven of our foremost men. The^^ men 
were:—Charles Forl)e'^, who represents tlie firm of Smith, 
Forbes and Co.; Henry Fawcett, wdio liad ]>een Accountant- 
General ill 1702, represents Bruce, Fawcett and (’o.: Alexander 
Adamson we have already note<l; Hormu.sjee Bonian jee and 
Bestonjee Bomanjee (tw'o brotlnus); Anlaseer Dady Sliet and 
8oral)jee Muncherjee lieadymoney. Xo living man (lS8b) has 
conversed with any of tliem in Bombay, for they had all dis¬ 
appeared befort‘ the men of the present generation came on tlu^ 
stage. But Low;jee Castle and lieadymoney Hall contain tin* 
representatives or descendants of three of them, and the 
ancestral lands of the T)ady family, wdth their T(over of Silenct*, 
you may see on your left as you ascend the Siri road rni youi* 
w^ay to “ the Hanging Gallons.’' John Hector Cherry ads ns 
representative of the Boml»ay Government in tliis atfair. His 
inouumeiit wds in our Cathedral, but wdiether tlu^ marbh_* slal) 
wdiicli records his merits is still within its wdlls or liusthM.l into 
some godown, like Colonel Dow’s, the author of the 
of I cannot tell. 

The firm r)f Bruce, Fawcett and (Aj. was then in lull swung. 
Bruce wds a Bombay civilian of ITGf), and before 1702 had 
established the firm, as Government servants w’ere tlien 
allowed to do, and in that year he appears as May(.>r (»f 
Bombay. If you wush to realize w’hat tliat w'as you must 
roll all our judges into one, for he is chief of tla^ Adminis¬ 
tration of Justice. See him in his black silk gowui with scarlet 
facings, and read that letter of his to Jonathan Duncan {htfro 
p. 204), w’litten, no doubt, after he had been badgered hj 
importunate natives for their money, the heat .still on him ; 
he could not get his, and they could not get theirs. You wall 
then see that Patrick CrawTord Bruce '‘The Wor.shijdiil ” 
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is not a man to be trifled with. He, no doubt, would have 
quiet moments, and shut himself up occasionally from the 
maddiiii^ crowd. For one or more decades several Govern¬ 
ment servants had sent in their papers for safe custody to 
liis Arm. They were quite as safe as at the secretary’s, and 
had this advantage, that they could not ])e forthconuiii^ at om e 
against the sender. Bruce could amuse himself when he was 
storm-stead by the monsoon, at least with some of them, say the 
Gombroon Diary of 1732.* 

Here is a letter written by John Hunter in England to 
Governor Hornby, dated 23rd May, 1783. Hornby left Bomliay 
for England 1st January, 1784; so in these days of laggard posts 
he may never have received the letter, or he may have made it 
over to the flrni on leaving the country, or it may have fallen 
accidentally into their archives. One never knows into whose 
hands letters may fall, so perhaps the safest ]>lan (there are 
exceptions) is to burn them. Anyhow this letter, however 
Come by, deals with matters of great public and private import 
to a (b)vernor of Bombay in 1783, and is not without interest to 
us, capitals and all. AVe have space only for :— 

“The mail at the head of your army is without temper or 
}*rudeuee. Bower proposed to be given by Lord ^Vdvocate’s Will 
to all future Governors-Geiieral would make him more arbitrary 
than any Highland Chief that ever lived in Scotland, even than 
he who in Days of Old (and Ignorance) was used to blow a Horn 
as leave to all the Kings and Briiices upon earth to go to 
Dinner. I suj)pose Suflrein has left the Coast. Mr. Francis is 
most talked of fl.)r Bengal. The B>ill will probably secure your 
seat and Governor Hastings for another year.’’ 

The “ other year ” did not come to Hornby, though it came to 
Hastings. Goddard is the General whose forces got a hammering 
between the Ghats and Kalvan in 1781. The “ Lord Advocate ” 
is Diindas of Arniston, afterwards Lord Melville, President of the 
Board of Control. We have here also a decree of the Mayor’s 
Court signed by Mr. Bruce himself in 17A2 ; both the document 
and seal attached are possibly unique. The Hon. Mr. Jardine 
kindly remarks thereon :—“ A })recious memorial of the past. 


Chap. XL, p. 155. 
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Tiiu seal is 3 voiiderfully preserved. The Latin under tlie scales 
and serpent is, I think,— luc mdo:' 

I suppose it means that the !Mayor %yas as wise a^ a serpent, 
and held the scales of Justice at an eipial ])Oise, without fear, 
or hope of reward. JJruce left Bomhav and established hini>elf 
at an early date in Lund(jn, fur Sir James MaekintoNli, in lSl)4, 
mentions Bruce, Be Poiithieii and bV*. a hou>e of call for old 
Indians. On and after iSld the name <-)f lieniinuton and (fo. 
(Mv. Eeminetoii had Ijcen in Bombay from near tiie beuinniiiLC 
of the century) takes the placi* ol Bruce*, Lawcett and Co., and 
this tirm strode lustily alone;' on the road to fortune. In the 
tirst dee.ale of the century Forbes and Co. and this hou^e were 
closely allied. They had so many interests in eomiiioii that in 
vuli^ar jiailance they could not a 1 ford to (piarreh They were 
two leading n.imes—in fact the only leadin^U names—and were 
often ideiitiiitai in <jne couinnm enterprir^e. It Avas so, we 
see, ill the Bombay eri'^-is of 180;J, when they were liiikeil 
to^^ether in their ])iaiseworthy relations with the Covernment. 
John Foihes ^\as ti partner of Jh'uce, Fawcett and ('o. in LSlih 
But not only with Coveninient, luit in every gatherinct in 
Iktinliay, jiolitical, commercial, or social, these two linns for 
nearly three <[uaiters of a century were re[)resented, ami they 
were the lea dine representative^. In the cl lurch as in the 
World seat'^weic vested in their names for all time. Forln^'-’pew 
was m*\t the (roveinors, .sv///n/vxs. But next to lorlu's’ 
wais Bemiiietou’s. Outside the charmed circle was all tlie World 
to take it*- })hice of rest, and outside the (’athedrah in tliat 
narrow' fiin^e cut ulf Ifoin the Bonilaiy Creen, their dead may 
lie found at no ureat distance IFnu each other. It is seldom 
indeed that coiiimercial lirms have maintained such a 1oti,l; 
supremai'v, and we are not, Ave think, exceediiiL; the hruiiuL of 
trutli wdien an’c say that for fifty years no vacancy in the 
Le,!:;islative (.’ouncil, and latterly no seat in the old Bank, Avliile 
It lasted, could be filled up Avithout them. So late as l*S:hS, 
when the Chamher of Commerce Avas estalilished, it Avas 
remarket I that hy the absence of their names the iicaa’ AW'nture, 
w'liich Avas so successful, seemed to be shorn of half its streu.e:th. 

And on any ^ereat public occasion— take Outranks Ban([uet 
for example, in 1842, when Henry FaAveett Avas elected to the 
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elmir—po]>ular opinion in the same direction. The position 

was a well-earned position, for it liad heen \von during a lonu 
series of years, by intelligence, industry, and }>erseverance. T 
am not astonished if Charles Forbes and Patrick Bruce were 
proud men. They had reason to be proud, for no living man in 
Bombay nowadays occupies a precisely similar position. They 
were individuals, not persons. Bombay in its early days was 
altogether different from what it is now. 

The political machine itself was different. Its Governors 
made treaties with the great powers of AVestern India, witli the 
Marathas, with Haidar Ali, with the Shah of Persia. Its 
judges were merchants. So was it with the commercial 
machine; all the financial talent which now floats in so many 
busy brains was centred in the heads of one or two people. No 
communication Ijy telegram to Avarn, instruct, or vex. Two 
firms did all the banking business of the place. There Avas no 
Government serA'ant so small that he did not nse Forbes or 
Bemington, and none so big as to be able to do AAuthout them. 
The firm of Bemington and Co., near Apollo Gate, and tliat 
across the seas in Broad Street, for our [)urpose Avere one. The 
]>artners, as we haA'e seen, began—(jiie a> Mayor and another as 
Accountant-General. They ended (tliis Avas tlie London House), 
liefore there AA’as any Suez Canal, by furnishing a clhiirmaii to 
the P. and 0. Co., and a meml)er of parliament to tlie C'ity of 
Loudon. This was in the Beformed Parliament of 183‘C* But 
Avhy do Ave Aveary the reader ^ Is not the air in politics and 
literature still rife with Colvins and Crawfords, men of mark— 
men distinguished from their fellows by force of character and 
indomitable will ^ 

A friend Avrites :— 

“Tile last of the nld race of Ijaiiker merchants Avas Bobert 
AVigram Crawford, Avho, after retiring from Bemington and Co., 
joined the home firm of ('raAvford, Colvin and Co. as its senior. 

“ He AA'as Liberal member for the City of London between 
ISoT and 1874, Avas once GoA'ernor of the Bank of Fnghuid, and 
was offered a Baronetcy, AA'hich he declined. He was always 

AVilliam Ciawford wa> M.F. IS'Jd to ISdl^an^l H. W. CraAVuml, his sun, 
Avas ^[.P. ISoT to lbT4. 
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listened to with respectful attention, when Commerce or 
Finance were before the House. 

'' He died in London at a good old age, Aug. 3rd, 18<S0, having 
piactically retired from the City some years l)(dbre, althougli he 
retained to the last the important function of ('hairman of the 
East India Fail way Co.” 

It would he a great mistake to conclude that tlie men of tliis 
generation in Bombay were of the usual type, ‘‘ lean and 
sallow,” which romance has given to the ‘‘ Xahol) ” of an earli*‘r 
date. You have only to spend five minutes in our Town Hall 
to get (piit rif such an idea. You Avill tliere see three men done 
in marble by Cbaiitrey. They are purpi>sely of lieroi<^ projHir- 
tions, but they were all men of uncummnn >ize and intidlectual 
strength. ^Malcolm’s head and feet were so big tliat he laul to 
order his hat and shoes from England.* The wt^ake.st and most 
intellectual of them live<l the longest. These three men often 
took counsel together and went to the Hnn.se of Clod in eompanv. 
There w(‘re giants in those days, and one of them was Sir Chailn^ 
Forbes, about whom we ha^'e something to say. Another error 
i< that the Indian men-hants contine(l their dealings to gold and 
silver, tf> silk or pn^dous stones. This also is a mistake. Tlu‘y 
were engaged in sujiplying the material wants ot an inert rising 
colony, which wa^^ half military, hidf coininerdal; they wtue 
engaged in shi})])ing tlu^ products of India to Europ<‘ or to 
(/bina, as all Indian merchants ha^'t^ ]>een from the days of 
Solomon. A glance at tlu‘ Feiiiington ]>apers disptds all stu-h 
notions. Amid tlu^ gleam of pagodas ami Yemetian stM|uins wt^ 
descry bales of cotton, piles of timbmg ht*a]>s of cordage. Idattg 
wine, guns, crop u]) at intervals. An invoice of presents from 
some potentate to the King of England is ft.dlowt*d Ity an oi'dt>r 
for bOO canvas l)ags from Eankot. “ Do you want anv mon* 
horses from Anatolia ? ” writes one from Asia IMiiioi'. Insure,” 
writes another,''Fs. 800() on fiQ Caffresfrom (b.>a to (’olombo 
while a third rerpie.sts his name to ]>e put down for one mor(‘ 
share of the Insuring Insurance Society.” Or James ()utrani, 
from the storming of Fanala, sends a sick man, and withal to 
pay his passage home, money or not money—put that to my 

* Xiissirwaujee Framjee Fatil, Fv]., is my autlionty on thi^ point, ]>. 21S. 
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account/' To play base ball at Matuu;^fa, to saunter on the 
battlements, to eat oyster suppers at Uran, to drink punch at 
Cameron's Tavern, dignified vith champagne and the name of 
the Sans Souci Club," once a month, were their amusements. 
Only once do I find in fifty years one of their partners, more 
adventurous than the rest, making an excursion to the Dekhan. 

I hope Stevenson has returned sound in body and mind, 
notwithstanding the seducing Caves of Elora." This was in 
1816. For days he was detained in one place by the Pindaris, 
and could not proceed to Poona until he got an escort of twenty 
soldiers. From Poona it was (piite as bad. The “ Pins " (as 
we speak playfully of the Dyps ") had murdered a European 
woman at Karli, so he made a run for it, and by dint of strong 
relays of horses and a fair wind from the south managed to get 
to Bombay in one day. Send some dinner to Panwel and 
my (juri to the Xew Iher, and tell Jehu to wait all day and 
all night, for how can 1 tell when I may arrive." You may be 
sure the sun was ijuite as hot and the mosquitoes quite as big 
as they are now, and that there was a bundle of musty letters 
from home six mouths old awaiting his arrival, for Bombay had 
not yet tasted tlie benefits of steam or a weekly mail. 

(diaries Forbes was a sou of the Pev. Ceo. Forbes of Lochell, 
a parish in the Highlands. He had noble bloijd in his veins, 
for after he was created a Baronet for his worth, wealth and 
personal aliilities, a jury at Aberdeen found he was the nearest 
heir male to the third Lord FoiLes of Idtsligo. His residence 
and place of business in Boinl.iay, within and clo>e to the walls, 
is now occu[)ied by David Sassoon and Co. at the corner [of 
what has been called after him Forbes Street. He was 
married in 180<.>, and at the time he wrote the letter to 
(iovernor Duncan in 1803 on the Bomljay crisis, he was^20 
years of age. The present is the fifth Baronet. The t^oet's 
words are often verified :— 

“ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now shed upon the ground; 

So generations in their course decay, 

So tiourish these when those have passed away.’' 

The Covernor of P>omhay paid him a high compliment in 
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a^kin.e for views on the peenniary lUit everyhody 

will ayreu that he wns worthy of it, for his k*tter> dis])lay un¬ 
common ability in one st> youny. not (>iilv in exijre^sion, hut in 
the remedies he siiyu'ested, the he>t proof of wliicli is that liis 
measures were carried lait hy (ioverinnent and tided the 
(duiipany ’’ over until the needed relief came. 

In those letters whicli have heeii jdaceil ])efore tlie n*ader, the 
intensity <»f the crisis in which the Tloiiiljay i loverinnent was 
involved is apparent. Tliey may l)o ]»eru'>ed with iiitt*rest, 
hut a ylance at the account cuinait of Ilructc PaAveett and Co. 
with the Eomliav Covernment yives a more vivid juctun* of tla* 
state of matters and tlie straits to winch it was rt'duced. On 
the 1st dav of .Vuyust, ISDii, the (dovcnaimeiit seems to liavt^ 
oompletely rt^siyned its function as paymaster in ]loml)ay, and 
releyated it to this firm. On that day avc find tlie followiny 
entries:—Paid Thomas Lechmere. Senior nieiuher of (’ouncil, 
IN. 4,ldf>-ld, Sir James ^lackintosh his salary, Pc. o,:]r»:Nl INth 
Then follows paynnmt of a hill drawn hy jMoiintstuart 
Elphinstone at Xagpur, and a contractor’s account to Curs(‘t jee 
iManakjee, whose statue at Ilycnlla is familiar to us. and 
who^e son w'as still more familiar, until lately, at all yathor- 
iuys of our eitizons, the late ]Manakj(M.‘ <’ursetjee. 41iou 
follow stable rent and Avayt^s, .Vltlujuyh thi> document is 
nierelA’ a ilraft, and the debit and cre(lit (Milumns ocm u])V moi-e 
than a dozen payes (jf <[uarto, it is beautifully Aviatten out, and 
the figures finally on IJlst Oei'emlicr resoUm themselves into a 
balance ayainst the (Government r>feiyhteen lakhs, ten thousand 
six hundred and eiyhty-one rupees. This doeunient is indorsed 
in a strony hand, Avith the Avords I fancy the Avithin contains 
all. AV. C.” na}»py'William (’raAvford! Ihit not happy As 
true a^ if Ave saAV him, he rises from his lUfruh ihlt or huhhle- 
huhhle, Avith a strony Avheeze, and ])utfs aAvay all outride 
concerns, with the AAdiite Avreath of smoke Avhich leaAv^s k> trail 
l)ehiud him. There he stands lookiny out of the AvindrjAv of Ids 
upjier room, in his AA’hite ja(‘ket. Karanja is there. Kariiala is 
there, hut he sees them not ; and the sun is settiny far to tlie 
south, for it is the 31st. Dec., and he sees it not: and tlie sailors 
stream through the Apollo Date to liave a niyht of it in the 
Port, and briny in the XeAv Year Avith 'AVe Avoift yo home till 
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morning.” He liears them nut. He only repeat'^ dreamily, 
fancy the witliin contains all.” So eiuH ISOT). 

He is now, however, in smooth water, hut long hefuro this, in 
1803, hoth firms were in mighty straits from their heavy advances 
to Government. We have their own words for it. Tlie one says 
his advances have been made far beyond the hounds of prudence, 
tliat the credit of his firm is at stake, that '' we have given you 
a great deal more than what belongs to us,” and the other 
declares its credit is at hazard, and that bill-holders have gone 
away unsatisfied from his doors. These are their own words. 
Clamorous merchants from the Bazar, and all the more 
clamorous as the plot thickened (that was to he expected), with 
no Bank in Bombay, and its (Government with an empty 
treasury, it is to this period that tradition assigns a recourse to 
the ruse ado}>ted by the Bank of England during the Bebellion. 
But whether it was by relays of wagons or payment in the 
smallest coin of the realm, time and patience soon put panic to 
flight, and 2^Gople 'were afterwards ashamed of themselves, so 
much has sentiment to do with all such rushes. 

There is one thing rpiitc clear, that every man on the Xorthern 
Loan must have benetited by it, nr thev would nut have entere(l 
on the same line again in 1803. Horma:^ii, ert^ he died in 
1828, experienced the truth of the raying that ‘Gme g(jod 
turn deserves another,” and Dady had the etilogiuin ]ironounctMl 
upon him by Sir James ^Mackintosh, that ‘‘he was certainly 
the best of all onr natives,” and Foihe'^ went borne in 1812 in 
the same shi}) with the great lliilosopher, to the long caioei of 
honour which awaited him. 

Eur some part of that liononr diaries Forbes was unquestion¬ 
ably indebted to the Huke of Wellington, who had met him 
often in Bombay. Xo man had a juster view of monev tlaiii 
the Duke. iMoney is the sinews of war, and the sinews of 
peace. If you have no money to pay your way, war will fail 
you and peace will fail yon. Eorhes was instrumental in laising 
money for the Duke’s paramount purpose, which we iiee<l not 
say was an immediate dash at the force Avliieh disputed onr 
t>oSition in Western and Central India. 

There is a coign of vantage at Matheran named Chauk Point, 
so called from a village of that name in the plain 1 >elow. Barren, 
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bleak but beautiful withal, from amid black Itoulders, withered 
vegetatiou and stunted mango trees, a splendid landscape bursts 
upon the vision. That landscape includes in these latter days 
the Duke’s Xose. ’ At the spectator’s ieet lies tlie village like 
a cluster of wigwams amid some greenery. Had the "'})ectator 
been here on the ISth of ]\Iay, 1804, he would have >een a 
ditlerent sight, fur the plain was tlien a camp ot armed men, 
dotted with innumerable tents. In one of them sits Arthur 
AYellesley, and he i^ writing to the lOght Hon. Lord AVilliam 
Bentinck, Governor of Foit St. George, amid his guns and 
drums from his camp at Lhaiik: “ AVheii at Bombay I gave 
much attention to .supplying the subsidiary force ser\ ing with 
the lYshwah with money hereafter, in coiise^pience of on let s 1 
received from Lieut.-Genl. Stuart, and 1 hatl much coiner- 
sation with the mercantile gentlemen there, particularly with 
^Ir. Lorbes, a gcaitleman of great respectability, who is at the 
heail of one of the princi])al houses, aiul who has fretpimitly 
come forward in aid ot Government, when his as^istaiu'c has 
been requireil,” And on the 27th of the ^ame month, from his 
camp at I’anaula, ln‘ diives the matter home in a letter to 
the saim* addiv-s. Lpon the occasion of addrosing m\s»‘lf to 
your Lordship, 1 cannot a\'oid ailverting and drawing \our 
Lor(Dhi[)''' notice to the [)ublic sj>irit of ^Ir. Forbe-, who >reks 
opportunities t<i render his private speculations as a nnu'diant 
useful to the pul.ilic service. By this conduct he ha^ upon a 
variety of occa'^ions, and }>artLcularly in the last year, givmi 
most material aid to the cause of the Biitish (b)Vernment on 
this side of India.’’ 

Xo wonder that the men of Bombay looked upon themselves 
with com[dacency at the commencmiieiit »)f the nineteenth 
century. Indian commerce was now about to make a new 
departure. England was no longer to use the chintzes, calicoes 
and muslins of India, but set herself in earnest—it wa^- the 
dawn of mechanical forces in laincashire—to sup})ly piece goods 
to clothe thc‘ millions of India’s po])ulation, and the revolution 
was speedy and effective.^ There was also the iiitlueiicel of 
eurreiit events, whieh followed each otlnu’ with astonishing 

^ lu iHOa the itigiort of [uiliaa aiauufactur^^^ into England was valiitd 
at two milhuii" sterling, but fioiu and alter this date it speedily detdiued. 
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rapidity almost at their very doors. Orme, the historian, says 
that inactivity or retreat in war is never in Hindustan imputed 
to prudence or stratagem, and the side which ceases to gain 
successes is generally supposed to be on the brink of ruin.” AVe 
had gained successes—great successes in 1803—and our case 
was the reverse of all this, and the men who bore a part in this 
eventful time partook of its spirit and enthusiasm. No doubt an 
Athenian after Marathon considered that he was the eipial of any 
ten men, and the citizens who came after caught the infection 
and reflected the lustre of the golden age. So was it in a 
measure in this age. These were the young giants of our early 
commerce. To us indeed already they have the liardihood of 
antiquity. Hence the men of those days were stronger, bolder, 
more outspoken, not so mealy-mouthed as we are apt to be, not 
frightened of losing an appointment, or ilruce could not have 
bearded Duncan as he did on the 13th April, 1804, or Munro— 
he who to his credit had come out to India a man before the mast 
—would never have had the courage to write Arthur Wellesley 
that he had sacrificed more of his men at Assaye than was at all 
necessary, and have his letter taken in good part, nor Arthur 
himself dared to write of the Emiibay Government, '' I wish to 
Go<l I had nothing to do with them ! ” I daresay we are quite 
as sincere nowadays, ])ut what men will think or say, or do, 
comes in often as preliminary digression. There was a rough 
and iron-handed method of <lealing in those days to which we are 
altogether strangers, and the instances I have cited would I am 
sure be set down as conduct uvtrt\ masterful, obstreperous or 
insubordinate in 1889. 

We are i^3cording history when we say that in dealing 
with our own as much as with native interests, the measures 
we were then engaged in, in this part of India, precluded 
all dissimulating. They had to l)e bold, prompt and rapid. 
It was now or never. Tor what did Assaye give us ? 
People forget nowadays that within two months of that 
decisive battle, a treaty was signed by Sindia by which was 
ceded to us the great provinces of Agra and l)ehli. The Doab 
also, with all his possessions north of Jay pur, yielding a revenue 
of two crores of rupees. Had Bombay nothing to do with this ? 
The Forbes Loans are the best answ'er to the question. They 
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commenced as we have seen in 1801, and the battle of Assaye 
vas fongiit on the 23rd September, 1803, and '^ome cre<ht is 
certainly due to the men who at their dt^sks, with much anxiety 
to tliemselves, supplied a great deal of money, for the immediate 
prosecution of the war. This spirit of blunt but righteous 
independence, was born and begotten of such eventful times, 
and it will be a woeful day for Bombay should it ever be 
extinguished. That si)irit which long before this induced old 

Hornliy to tear up the Treaty of AVargam and scatter its 

stipulations to the winds rings out in the V'ords of Elphinstone, 
when he was asked to petition for an act of indemnity for some¬ 
thing he had done. “ If I have done Muoiig, I deserve to be 
punished: if I have done right, I do not require an act of 
indemnity.” It was the same spirit which existed in the 

commanders of the Indian Xavy, those bluff skippers on har(|ue 
or l)uggalow, who chased the pirates from the seas. And it 
lingered long after. It was the breath of (dutram’s life and the 
exaggeration of Napier’s. It survived in Souter. It lived in 
the merchants and bankers of past days. Wlien David 

^IcCullocli * was manager of the Commercial Baidc in 1847. the 
partner of leading firm asked him to call on them about a 
matter of laisiness; lie quietly replied, “ Tlie distance ])etween 
^lessrs. — A Co.*s. otlice and the Commercial liank i-^ ]>r(V'iselv 

the same as that between the Commercial Bank and i\Iessis._ 

A Co.S. office.” It was not unknown am(jng the clergv. AYhen 
a great ofticial in the Town Hall newly ariived lifted up his 
hands and said he 'Ahanked God lie wasnT a Scotclimaii.” 
‘‘ For the meanest nf the mercies, I suppose,” said Dr. d. Wilson 
jocosely. It exists among the judges, for who can forget the 
war in Malcolm’s time. But whetlier among governois. bisliops, 
judges, generals, bankers, merchants, or the community at lar^re, 
native or European, it is an everlasting factor in tlie Bombav 
public. It takes its time from neither man nor pLice. Witii 
Ibirns '— 

“ Fur Gud’s i^ake. Sirs, then >peak her fail, 

And stroke her cannie v'i‘ the hair.'* 

Of course when this sjdrit is in it ruiw into all 


See Chap. XLII. 
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kinds of excesses, and stops short of nothing: Eobert Knight's 
Centre of the World/’ Sk George Bird^vood’s '' Babylon of the 
Itevelatiuns,” or even our later name, the Kingdom of 
Bombay.” 

In a review of these letters and papers (some of them fragile 
and brittle as tinder, falling in pieces at the touch) L have 
]>urposely confined myself to such as are of historical importance. 
I have come across many names which in their day and genera- 
tioii held high place in Western India, and there is nothing 
here to affect tlieir reputation. There are no skeletons in the 
house. Kot one man of mark is prejudiced by them. Those 
names whicli are household words, and have established them¬ 
selves in our veneration and affections, remain as before. Their 
aims are the best of ours. The same deeds of unrecorded benefi¬ 
cence, limited by neither race nor creed; the same enlightened 
policy; the same independent views ; the same righteous purpose ; 
and when things were at the worst—as in the old times before 
them—the same undiminislied faith in the future. Their future 
has become our present. We are now heirs of all the ages and 
foremost in the march of time. Bombay has had many builders, 
from him who laid its foundations in 1074 with the words ^'tlie 
<'ity which by God’s assistance is intended to be built,” and it 
IS not yet completed. When it will lie no man knoweth, but 
standing where we do, on the scaffolding of the unfinished 
building, and looking on the long series of years from the first 
leeble beginnings until ikjw, we may be allowed to scratch on 
the plaster:—“King’s daughters are among thy honourable 
women, and thy tratlickers the honourable of the earth.’’ 


THE FOUBES C 0 R B E S P 0 N D E X C E. 

The ft)llowinL; lctter^, relating to the preceding chapter, have been kindly 
]daced at my di^p.^iJal for publication, and now see the light for the first time, 
without addition ui abridgment of any kind. 


Ik Knight, editor of the IStahsinan, etc., died in Calcutta Jan. 1800. 
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{Pricate.') 

The Hon’dle the Governor. 

Hon’ble Sir, —Agreeably to your desire, I now Lave the honor to lay 
before you my sentiments upon the causes of the p^e^ent i)ecuniary distres?eb 
of Government and the means of relieving them. 

The present pecuniary distresses of Government do not arise from an 
impaired credit, on the contrary, the Company's credit is now higher than it 
has been at any former period during these la< 10 years, which will clearly 
apj>ear by the following observations ;— 

In the 3 ear 1703-4, the Governments at the different presidencies, 0 ]>er 
cent, notes were at a discount of 3 and 4 per cent, which, in the course nf the 
six following years, became depreciated 20 to 23 per cent.; but from the year 
1790 they have gradually risen in value, and arc now saleable in Bomba\^ at 
5 per cent, and in Calcutta at from 3 to 4 per cent, discount. The 10 ]>er 
cent, decennial loan pa])er, which was issued in 1798-9 at par, now bears a 
premium of 7 to 8 per cent., and the 8 per cent, loan paper at a discount of 5 
j'cr cent, may now he reckoned at par or very nearly so. Neither do the 
distresses of Government arise so much from any temporar}" increase tliere 
ma\' l>e in the expenditure of public moiie}", but princit>ally from tlie })resent 
uncommon scarcity of cash which operates e([uallv to distress many m<li~ 
viduals, although on a smaller scale, and therefore attracting less notice. 

This scarcity is no doubt real in a great degree, arising from various causes, 
such as the limited importation of Bullion last season from China, from 
Government having been obliged to send con'-iderable sums m specie olf the 
Island .for the ]>ayment of their trou]is, and fioiii the huge sums that have 
been exported hv indiviiluals, as well as to the Northward, for the purchase 
ot Cotton as to IMalahar: but, at the same time, it is in uo small decree the 
effect of that general distrust which has ]Tevailed in the settlement since the 
late calamitous fiie on the 17th February, inducing many ]»er'-ons to collect 
and hoard up their money instead of lending it out at inteiest as formerlv, 
u[)on the princi]>le of its being better to lose a little than risk the whole. 
Ihe scarcity ol money ma\" als(t he partly attributed to a comlunatiuii of the 
Shroffs, who usually deal with Government, and whose inteiest it no doubt is 
that Government should he distressed for money. Be this as it may, until 
specie either becomes more plenty, or that some other efficient circulating 
medium is .substituted, this general distress mu^t be expected more or less to 
continue. The issue of Government Treasury Bills has, therefore, contributed 
greatly to the convenience and advantage both of Guvernmeut and indi¬ 
viduals, and if cairied on up(»n a regular and moderate system might still he 
rendered Mj; but the greatest possible caution ought to be ohserve<l in the 
mode of is->uing them, and in avoiding any act that may in the smallest 
degree tend to depreciate them. 

In times of such general scarcity of cash as the present, Government mi<ffit 
]>erhaps he warranted hy precedent in resulting to the strong arm of Power to 
give currency to their paper, and we have examples of this kiml before us, 
not only in the mother-country, hut nearer at liand ; such measures as these' 
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however, must be very unpleasant, and it is doubtful whether they are not in 
the end more hurtful than beneficial to the public credit. If, therefore, the 
same effect can be produced by less violent means, they ought to be adopted, 
ev'en under a sacrifice on the part of Government, which, if timely resorted 
to, may, in my opinion, still be the case. 

^Yith this view, Government should endeavour to secure the assistance of 
the Principal European ^Merchants and Agents in the Settlement, wlio have 
the greatest command, not only of cash, but of Companj^'s paper, belonging 
to themselves and to their constituents, may be said to have in a great degree 
the regulation of the relative value of each, unconnected with such acts ot 
Government as may tend to raise or depress any particular description of 
their securities. This assistance Government have hitherto experienced upon 
all occasions of difficulty, and certainly they never required it more than at 
present. 

The c(j-operation of the Merchants once secured, it is to be understood that 
they will upon every occasion advance the interests of Government, as much 
as may be m their j)Ow^er, with a due regard at the same time to their own; 
that is to say, they will throw’ into the Company's treasury from time to time 
as much money as they can collect and spare, they will pay and receive 
Treasury Bills at par only, and endeavour to make them answer the purposes 
of cash, as far as may be practicable, until specie shall become more plenty, 
wiien it may so happen that Treasury Bills will, as heretofore, have the 
preference in many cases. 

This ap[)ears to be the only way in w’hich Government can obtain relief at 
present witboTit making very great sacrifices in point of interest or in 
exchange of their drafts upon Bengal, and even by making those sacrifices it 
is very doubtful, it they w*ould experience relief in a greater degree than they 
will derive li\>m the ]»lan here proposed, for it is more than probable that if 
Cfoverument weie once to give w'ay to the Shroffs or others, either by 
low'ering their Exchange or raising their interest, every new’ sacrifice w’ould 
render a greater succeeding caie necessary and by hurting their credit might 
I^roduce the opposite effect to that intended, for it may be remembered that 
Government weie never more distressed for money than w’hen they W’ere 
giving 12 per cent, interest and their exchange on Bengal dowm to 00 B. Bs. 
l)er cent.* 

The next point to be considered is the terms upon which it would suit the 
merchants to co-operate w’itli Government in the plan above-mentioned, and 
although I do not possess the authority of the merchants collectively to 
propose any particular terms, yet I would suggest the following to be ofiered 
for their consideration. Government must be aw’are of the great and 
increasing discount that their Treasury Bills now’ bear and the consequent 
enhanced value of specie. Those Treasuiy Bills are now’ procurable at 7 to 8 
per cent, discount, and may be soon at 10. It is, therefore, but reasonable 
that for such assistance as the merchants may have the pow’er ol rendering to 


Ten per cent, discount. 
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Goveiiiineiit, they slii'ulii receive a fair nn<l ’portion,ire, l>ut <it the >ai 2 ie 
time, moilerate rccoinpeiiSe. 

'Witii tlii'i view I uonld propose: That the nierehant^ ^ha.i t,ave 

credit with Guveinineiit fur ^U!LS ut uioney as they may from tmio to 

time be enabled to ]’ay into the Treasury upon a runnum account Uaiiuu t: e 
usual iiiteicbt to the ulst December next, ttrondhj —That all Tren>ury 
Tills when due, ail Bil]> of Exchan;^o, and other public demaiuD ou Govorii- 
ment which the inerchaut^ ii:iay prebcnt tu the different ninccb, hhall be 
carried to the same account, without, hiuvever, leslrictin'c; the ineichants 
from <lemaijdnm payment there'.f in cash should thev require the sru.e. 
Tliii'tVy —That the iiiercliants ^hall be sU[>plied by Goverumeiit with Bengal 
Bills as they may rei[uire tlipm t’> b^^ passtd to their <lel)it in account with 
Government at an exchange uf u per cent, under Avhat the merehants mav 
neuutuite thorn, whi'-h, however, tliey are upon no occasion to do at a lowri 
exchange than tl at at which the shiotls diaw their Bills, and a'> tin* 
merdiaiiis nu>t in many instances remit tlie Govonimont Bills to tlieir 
auents at Calcutta and lediaw' ae,aiiist them, thereby iiirurrimx aii aneiicy of 
1 per Cent,, they will in those cases <lerive a clear gain of only 2 }»er cent. l>y 
the traioaetion, whiht Government will be assured of receiving, a fail 
exchaune upon sueh Bills as the merchants may be so supplied wdth, as the 
slirutfs generally huy and s^dl Bills at a difference of In an 2d to o per cent., 
that is to say, it they huy fnnn CJuvernineiit Bills on Calcutta 105 Bombay 
per cent. IS. tlmy will sell their owui bills at 1071 and lOS Bombay ]»er 
cent. S. Bs.* Foin tUy —That on the 31st Deeember next the accounts of the 
meichants with Government shall be made up wdth the usual inteiest and a 
premium of 2 per cent, added to the amount that may appear due to the 
merchants on striking: the halanee, for wdiieh they shall be entitled to reeci\e 
promhsoiy notes beaiiiiL; interest at 0 ]}er cent, jiayable half yeaily and the 
prineiiial in 3 or 5 years, at the option of Goveinment if in India—but witii 
an option to the holder of the notes to demand payment hy hills on Knctland 
at any tirecediri'i period at the lateof 2/0t[)errLU})ee9 months, lea\iiiL: it optional 
wdth the Couit ut Directors to extend the period of payment f t 3 montlis 
longer on allowune: interest at the rate of 5 j er cent. ]iei annum, heine; nearlv 
on the tootine, of the Xorthern Loan of 1802. These terms, to whicli <,-ii the 
part of the Firm of Forbes ami Co, I should accede, and am also authorised 
to do so on the part ’.>f Bruce, Faw'cett and Co. wdll, 1 ho})e, appear not only 
tair and reasonable but moderate wdieu it is considered that by the purelinse 
of Company’s paper the merchants might make a profit of more than doul-le 
the amount heie lequired, a process, however, wdiich would natundly ho 
attended with injury to the C'jmpany, both in their credit and purse, fur it is 
evident that the mote their Treasmy IMlls become depreciated, the hiulier 
consideration must they give in all their cuntiacts, and upon all their 
purchases wdiich are paid lor in those Bills. 


* Fur 100 l^icca Bupees. 
t 2s, G(/. per Bupee. 
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On the Contrary if the proposed agreements should be concluded between 
the Coinpan}" and the merchants, the interests of the one would then in a 
creat measure become those of the other, thereby forming a plan of co-opera¬ 
tion which would at once tend to support the credit of the Treasury Bills as 
well as the Exchange on Bengal. 

The advantages which Government would derive from this arrangement 
are, therefore, too obvious to require comment; in a short time, I have no 
d'.uibt, their Treasury Bills would ri'^e again to par and their Bills on Bengal 
would pr<_>portionally increase in value to what they bore six months ago, 
namely, a premium of d to 7 per cent, on Calcutta ; whereas the best terms 
now otfered by the shroffs (Manorda^i Dwarcadas and Gopaldas Manordas) tor 
the supply of cash to Government are to enter into a contract for payment 
of only 5 lakhs of rupees into the Treasury within three months for Bills on 
Benares at par, and on Calcutta at 102 per cent. 

As it will not, however, be in the power of the merchants to meet the 
necosities of Goveiuiaeut to their full extent (and indeed this is not to be 
expected), it is to be understood that Government are at liberty to make such 
arrangements with the shroffs, or others, as they may deem advisable, giving 
intimatiuu of the same to the merchants for their guidance, a measure 
nece'^^^^y to the interests of both parties. 

To injure the desirable consequences before-mentioned, however, it will be 
abxnlutelv necessary on the part of Government to observe the following 
]*rccautions with rc'^pect to their dreasury Bills, on the great and sudden 
ihqireciatiou of which it may be necessary to say a lew words, dliis 
‘Icpreciation is not altogether to l.e attributed to the scarcity of specie, 
ahhoimh no doubt that is the princii'al cause, as previous to the month of 
March last, thev were ixadily convertible into cash at a discount of 72c.* per 
cent., but veiy laiely uffeied hjr sale; the coinineiicemeat of their depreciation 
niav therelure bo dated Irian the l<tii lehruar\, a day ^\hicIl biought man} 
othur misfortunes along with it. 1 must, however, take the liberty to observe 
that the evil bas been greatly inereasul; first, by issuing those Bills to too 
ureat an extent, and in many cases where tho\ ouirht not to have been 
issued: -ccondiy, by nnt providing means fur their pivmpt payment wdieu 
line: and tbinllV, by the ohlcers of Government having in some instance'- 
refii-*ed them in payment, not only l>efore due but alter. 

Uuoii the three tbreiroing heads I wuuld recommend in the first place that 
11 'I Trea-niy Bills sliould be issued to tliose who must of necessity im¬ 
mediately realise them into cash upon any terms to procure the means of 
sub-istence, such as the subaltern'- ol the Army, and other descriptions of the 
(banpaiiy's ■-erwints iqxiu small allow'ance, neither ought they to be issued, it 
pi'-'-ible, to contractors of any description, but particularly those who from 
the nature of their contracts are obliged to realise them tor cash at any 
tli'' 0 "unt ti> pav hire and labour, or tor the purchase of articles which canonlv 
lie piocured with specie, the loss on which must naturally tall upon the 


* Probably meant lur 7i per cent, di.-coiuit. 


Vnr.. I. 
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Company in the end. In the second place, great care ought to he observed in 
providing for the regular payment of the Treasury Bills as they fall due, for 
nothing is so injurious to the Company’s credit as the smallest demur either 
upon this score or that of paying the interest on their other securities, and 
the Government ought to make any sacrifice rather than allow their credit to 
be afiected in this respect. In the third place, also, the ])ublie offices of 
Government ought to be open for the recei[>t of Treasury Bills m payment of 
the claims of Government of whatever nature, except for Bills on Bengal, for 
which only specie and Treasury Bills U'hea due should be received. 

I would also recommend that Government should open a loan upon such 
terms as may he deemed advisable with the view of drawing in as many of the 
Treasury Bills now in circulation as possible by the time they fall clue. This 
will not only greatly relieve the Treasury in its cash payments, hut tend to 
keep up the value ol the bills that may remain in circulation and such as may 
hereafter be issued. 

With legard to the terms of the loan it should be recollected tliat as the 
Treasury Bills hear an interest of 0 per cent., and the principal payable in a 
twelvemonth, it is not likely that any holder of them would yield them up to 
bear an inferior rate of interest and the principal payable at an indefinite 
period, without having some other object in view than interest, and as the 
late 8 per cent, loans may be supposed to have afforded opportunities of 
investing their money to all whose object it was to draw the interest and 
ultimately the principal thereof in England, I am inclined to think if a loan 
upon the same footing should now be upene<l it would be better at once to 
oiler a small premium, tay - per cent., upon subscribing cash or Treasuiy 
lulls to it, and giving notice that it vili only continue open until the 31>r 
July nuxt, or without specifying any particular period, reserving to Govern¬ 
ment the option of clo-iug it when they tlunk pioper. 

The foregoing measures vill, I hope, be found to }iroduce the most 
heneticial elfects, but they will reipure a little time to operate, and thoicfore 
with the view of affording immediate accommodation to the puhlic in the 
present extreme scarcity of a circulating currency, I would further rccomnien<l 
the purchase of Spanish dollars by Guveinrnent (of Avhieli there is now a 
considerahle numher in the market) to be stamped in the mint, anil issued as 
ciirrency to continue in circulation as long as may he found necessary upon 
the same plan that v as adopted in England sunie years ago during the ureat 
scarcity of specie arising from the exportation of bullion to the Continent on 
juayment of subsidies, when Barliament authorised the issue of dollars bv the 
Bank under the town stamp at the valuation of 5-3 * per dollar (4 etpial to a 
guinea), although their extreme value is only ecjual to about T-il.f 

The measure would not only be extremely convenient to the laiblic, but 
advantageous to Government, for although they might lose 1! ov 3 per cent., 
on recalling the dollars into the Treasury by the possible full in their price at 
a future period, this io'^s would liemore tliaii counterhalauced hy intermediate 


5s. od. per dollar. 


t Is. <>/. per dollar. 
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advantages in point of exchange on Bengal, and keeping up the value of 
Treasury Bills, 

These dollars should he carefully stamped so as to prevent counterfeits, and 
ought to he issued at such a valuation, as will nut only keep them on the 
Island, hut render the transfer and payment of them as little complicated as 
]»o&sible. Having made a calculation at the different rates of from Bs. 234 to 
Bs. 240 per cent, dollars, I find that Bs. 237-5 dollars would he the 

most convenient valuation to avoid fractions under 2 anna^ or 50 Beas on each 
dollar, as will appear hy the accompanying statement of the value of one 
ilollar to one hundred at that rate. 

If this plan is carried into effect, the following estimate will show the 
]irohahle result when Government may deem it advisable to call in the dollars 
so i>?sued; 100 dollars purchased at the present market price of Bs. 232 
issued from the Treasury at Bs. 2375, gives a gain to Government of Bs. hi¬ 
per dollar. If called in about the month of March, when their lowest value 
may he reckoned about Bs 220 per cent.,t the <litYerence between that price 
and 2375 would he a loss to Government of B<. 11 i per dollar, from which 
deduct the above gain on issuing them, and the real loss will be equal to 
Bs. 05 per dollar, equal to Bs. 2*2 10 per cent. It is, however, more than 
probfible that dollars will keep up in price to about 230 per cent, for a 
considerable time to come, particularly during a cotton season, when they 
will, as usual, be much in demand for remittances to the northward, and in 
this case the loss to Government on calling them in would not amount to 
1 ]>or cent. 

Having now, Hon'ble Sir, given you my candid ami di'^iutere.-ted senti¬ 
ments upon the i^oints which you did me the honour to refer to my con¬ 
sideration, I have only to beg that if you should deem them worthy of 
attentiiin, and wish to make any ]uihlic use of them, you will do so in such a 
manner that my motives in laying them before you may not be misunder- 
stoo(l; for considering as I elo the measures proposed much more calculated 
for the public good than for any ]uivate interest, I should naturally fed hurt 
and disappointed were the}" to be viewed through any other less liberal 
medium.—I have the honour to be, d:c., 

(SJ.) Cn\^, Im)BBES. 

15th June, 1803. 


Ko. 2. 

He A a Forbes, —Mr. Duncan has desired me to prei)are Avith your assist¬ 
ance the proper form of notification to the public respecting the Sjianish 
dollar to be issued. 1 accordingly send that I Lave drafted requesting you 
will cut and carve it according to your own more correct views on the 
subject. Hie Assay Master has been called upon to suggest wliat he luav 


* 2375 Bomhav Bu[)eeb per 100 dollars, 
t Bs. 220 per 100 dollars. 
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deem a proper impression to be put upon the dollars, and I have in con¬ 
sequence left a blank for its insertion. 

On the subject of the proposal contained in the 11th para, of your letter nf 
the 15th, IMr. Duncan (at the same time that he wi&hes to be understocKl as 
entirely acquiescing in it, as it now stands) has desired me to ascertain from 
you whether in pursuance of the like latitude left to the Court of Directors 
on the occasion of the Xorthern Loan (at concluding para, of the minute 
herewith sent, and which I v,il\ thank you to return) you would have any 
objection to insert after the words “nine months’ sight,” leaving it optional 
with the Court of Directors to extend the period of payment for three 
months longer on allowing interest on the amount at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per annum. 

You shall, in the course of an hour, have an answer from me in accei)tance 
of your proposal on behalf of your own and Bruce's House, and also respecting 
the dollars. I send your letter of the 15th, as you may have occasnm to 
refer to it, but as I also shall want it pray be so good as to send it back as 
soon as you can after making (should there be no objection) the additinu 
above pointed out, but this !Mr. Duncan does not make a point of, considering 
the agreement as already c<jncluded.—I am, &c., 

JAS. CxIlAXT. 

Saturday morning. 


X o. 3. 

CUAULLs Fokbes, Esq. 

Sir,— I am directed to acknouledge the receipt of your letter of the Idtli, 
bearing the addre>.^ oi the Hun. the Governor. 

On ooriMderation of the terms which you have offered in the four clau^e> •>! 
the lltli [ara. of that letter on behalf of your own firm and that of iMe^'^rs. 
Bruce, Fawcett and Co., the Hon. the Guvernur-in-Council directs me to 
signify lih sense of the laudable motives that have led you in paiticnlar to 
suggest them, and his ready acceptance of the aid thus reuderedi, with this 
(Uialiticatiou that instead of the term> on 'which it is to be atlorded being 
considered to cuntinue in force till the month of December, Goveiiiment 
lemain at liberty to declare them no longer in force at any intermediate 
l>eiiod. 

In reference to the suggestions contained in the last four }-aiagraph^ of the 
same letter, I am directed hy the Hou. the Governor to intimate that 
Guvernmeut are ready to receive ibr the purpose Lif being i^^sued a^ tinrein 
piopused as many Spanish dollars as you can supply at the rate of K<. 
per cent.—I am, Ac., 

JAS. GllAXT, 
Secretary t'j Government. 

Boml ay Castle, l24th June IbOd. 
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No. 4. 

The Ho^'*BLE the Governor. 

My Dear Sir, —The pressure of demands on us in consequence of our 
exertions to assist Government (which have been carried on far beyond the 
boimds of 2 )nidence) begin to be a little heavy, and what is worse they are 
likely to increase. Assistance we cannot look for at j^resent, but I hope you 
will be able to rej'^ay us soon a jxirt of what we have lent you, and you know 
this is understood, for we have given you a great deal more than belongs to 
us. On reflecting, however, how uncertain life is, that what jiassed upon this 
subject was between ourselves, and that our credit is at stake, 1 think it a 
necessary ju'ecaution, and hoj^e you will look on my request in the same light, 
that I should have something under your hand to show that my letter of the 
15th June is not to be considered as binding us to lock up in Government 
securities all the funds which ourselves and Bruce, FaAvcett anel Co. have paid 
you or may hereafter pay you under our agreement, but only such jiart 
thereof as we can conveniently avail ourselves of, and that we shall be at 
liberty to call upon GovernmentVhen we have occasion so to do for assistance 
in cash or otherwise, in which we shall, of course, study tlieir convenience as 
much as possible.—Yours, Ac., 

CHABLES FORBES. 

31st October 1S03. 


No. 5. 

C. FoRLiEs, Esq. 

My Bear Sir, —In answer to your letter of the 31st ult., I have no 
hesitation in assuring you that considering the extensive a^si^tance that your 
fliTu and that of Bruce, Fawcett and Co. have given to the IIonTde Company's 
tieasury during the last live or six month>, and aviII, I have nn doubt, 
contiuue as far as your respective means may admit as long as the extra¬ 
ordinary jAressure of demands may continue and the exj^ected reliet from 
Bengal be deferred, your letter of the 15th June ought to have no other con¬ 
struction put on it than as expressed and understood by the one from you 
which I have now the jileasure to acknowledge.—I am, Ac., 

J. DUNCAN. 

November 2. 


No. (J. 

The Hox'ble the Governor. 

My Dear Sir, —I have just read the enclosed note from Mr. Tiavers, and 
what to say in answer to it I know not, with every inciinatiun to assist 
Government in their present difficulties, I really have it not in my power. 
The shroffs have not paid a rupee into tne trea-'Ury for some time j'a^t, and it 
is with difficulty they allow a few small diafts to be jussed on them 
i-ccasionally in faA'our of Poonah bill-holders who are now several lacs in 
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arrears. There i-, however, a very good reabOu for their hackwardneb'* in 
parting; with their cadi. The hoi’be contractor, whobC petition you referred to 
me some days ago, has just apjilied to me fur some hills on Calcutta at the 
regulated Exchange of Bombay Rs. 101 per cent. for the purpo'^e of making 
them over (as he reluctantly acknowledged) to Thakonrda'i at IM> ]>er cent., 
and as a proof ul the reality of this arrangement he made me an offer cu* the 
>ame kind on a premium of d per cent., to take his demand on Gtwt.rnment, 
and give him cash for them which I, ot course, declined. I also recaamendeil 
his waiting a day or two, and that I would endeavour to do something f-r 
liim. Uniler all these circumstances, and the demands of the Treasury being 
now upward" of six lac< ui arrears, I am induced to make you the following 
proposals as a la^t resnurcc, and I am sorry to say it is the la^t assistance I 
may have in my pnwer t<» ^ffer for some time. AVe have reserved altout two 
lacs <-'f rupees in cold and silver hulln in imported per ‘‘ Sarah ’’ and “ Asia fr- 'in 
China for the purchase of remittances to the northward to buy our cotton 
with, fur Siuat hill" now hear the enormous premium of 10 per cent., and will 
Soon be u[» at 12. I am loatli to part with these funds on any terms, f,»r ft-ai 
of our being put to iiitoiivenience by uiiforeseeii events, but if you will engage 
to repay me the amount on the arrival of the “Essex ” and “ Anne"(by tho>,o 
sliips 1 understood a coinsiderahle supply is expected by Governinent from 
England), I will let you have the bullion alluded to, creeliting our account f.-r 
the same under the terms of our agreement with Government of the loth 
June last. It mint, however, he expre.^sly uuelerstood that if tlicse ships 
airive w'e aie to he paid in dollars, wliich is the desciiption of bpeeie thev 
will biiug, tor that is the onlv coin w’hich will answ'er to the iiorthwarfl, ami 
tills make" me the more unwilling to part with our bulliou (which will pj"" 
everywiierc; t-r !ear "i a di"appointiiieiit which might he attemled with lica\y 
lu:?." and iiiconveuience to us. The bullion is in gold and silver, aial tuc 
foimer wud aiL"wer very well at the Mint, and the latter, thougli t-" liigh 
piiced in the niaiket at ]'iesent to be coined without lo>s (as every descr.p- 
th'U oi silver specie now i"), may nevertheless be immediately reali"ed bv 
sale in the bazaar, and if more agreeal'le to you, I will sell it and pay the 
amount into the Tieasury in the current cnm of that place, Conshlering it 
however as unfierstood that w'e are to be allowed the usual interest troin tlm 
date. The gohl is, ot cour"e, to be reckoneil at a fair market price, being all T 
wash for, and I have no objection to allow^ its value to be a;Ccitaiucd 
accordingly by the Mint and Assay Masters, 

This is the only mode I know' of by wiiich ^Ir. Tiavei*" can be kept g<-mg 
on at the Trea"Ury, and I am afraid it is only putting off the e\il day a little 
longer, tor the demand" on it become so numerous, heavy ainl pi^V"ing, tii.if. 
nothing hut the speedy arrival of the shi^is in cpiestiMii or the l-ng looke<l-i..r 
assi"tnnce from Bengal can give etfectual relief. You wall see by Mr. Traver.^’ 
note that he rc([Uire" IB. do,000 to-moirow Vj jay intere"t due "u <s j er cent, 
notes independently of all rgher demands, and his La"h lalance is uiilv 
Rs. 2000. It is ah" to he lec'dlected that "ii tlie 1st January next lult a 


i’er I'.'O Mcca Uujee". 
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goal's interest T\ill become due ou paper of the same description issued in 
January last to the amount of 4S lakhs of ru]^>ees.—Y^urs, cVe., 

CHARLES FORBES. 

Ihth Deceniber, llrOJ. 

The luau does little vv no good, only about 4 lakhs subscribed—all in 
Treasury Bills. 


No. 7. 

C. Fordi::>, Evp 

Dear Sn:,—-I am sensible that our Treasury must lung ago have stood 
■^till, and our credit being in sundry instances exposed but for yuur constant 
au<l cordial attentit>n to keep us going, and by occasional aids to vhich your 
application have aho contributed from the house of Bruce and Co. 

On the whole I accept of your otYer, and retpuest you will send cash in part 
thereof tor the payments to-morrow, and for those that will fall due on the 
-Kt January. 

I diall also record your note and its impressive enclosure together with this 
answer in our secret records for the information (.4 our sup>eriors.—I am, Ac., 

J. DUXCAX. 

10 th l)eceml>ei\ -- 


No. 8. 

CiiARLtN Foimi>, Esq. 

Sir, —The Goveriior-in-f'''uncil adverting to your letter of tlie loth June, 
and considering tint fioin the late favourable change resulting from the 
peace vith the IMaluatta chietV, the «lcman(L on their Treasury will he 
<iimini''lied, whilst trom the •'ame came and foau the commercial intercourse 
with the iutermr (ic'W so haig interrupted) being thence renewed, the calls 
l ^r lUlh on the Bengal Iheasuncs may be expected to increase, it has thereon 
1 ‘oen determined to annul the sti}ailatiou whicli is c.imprised in the third 
article of the eleventh ]iaragraph of that letter, by which it is provided that 
your firm and tliat of Bruce, Fawcett and Co. shall be furnished with Bengal 
Bills to be brought to account at our exchange of 3 per cent, under what you 
may negotiate them. Hencef>rth ymi will receive such Bills at the current 
exchange (>f the day as previous to that stipulatiou.| 

With the exception of the article in question (Jovermnent are desirous that 
your firm and that of Bruce, Fawcett and Co. should, for the ]>resent, continue 
your pecuniary aid, it remaining, however, optional with Government wholly 
t'-» annul the agreement as sodu as circumstances may admit of their dis¬ 
pensing with this R'-sistance, since originally the anangement on wliich it is 
lounded wa^ not meant to ulcerate suh^equently to December, hut has 
therefore been extended by mutual understanding in view of the public 
necessities.—I have, Ac., 

JAS. GRANT, 
Secretary to Lb 'vornmeat. 

Bombay Castle, Jth February, 1804. 

Secret Department. 
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John Fell, £pq., Accoimtant-GeneraL 

.Sir,—I n transmitting to yon the enclosed copyletter from Mr. Charles 
Forbes, under date 15th ultimo, I am directed by the Hou'ble the Goverrmr- 
in-Cuuncil to apprize you that the terms offered in the eleventh para, 
thereof on behalf of his own firm and that of Bruce, Fawcett and Co. were 
under that date accepted, and Mr. ForbeS at the same time advised that 
Government would receive as many dollars as he conld procure at the rate 
indicated in the concluding ])art of his letter, viz., IN. per cent, fur the 
purpose therein suggested.—I have, Ac., 

JAS. GKAXT, 
Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, drd July, lb03. 


Xo. 0. 

The IIon'ble Jonathan Duncax, Esq., President and Governor-in-Coimcil. 

B< unbay. 

Hox'jile Sir, —We were yesterday called upon by your a^^si'^tant-trea^urer 
for the payment of a bill accepted by us on the 13th ultimo, and lie intimated 
that it was expected we should discharge it in hard cash. 

We confess that we felt considerable surprise at being thus called upon at 
a time when our open account with your Treasury shows so large a sum dm* 
to us of advances made m aid of the exigencies of your Goverjiment, hut this 
surprise was greatly increased by the alternative proposed by the assistant- 
treasurer in the event of this bill being passi'd to our debit in account, bv his 
informing ns that Government looked lor the same advantage tliereon a^ is 
allowed to us under the financial agieemeut subsisting between Goveinineiit 
and our firm, and we cannot but believe that if the nature of tliis amienienr 
had been adverted to, iiayment of this bill would not have been so required, 
nor such an alternative oftered. 

We are unable to refer you to this agreement, for sucli has been our 
confidence in your Hon'ble Board, and in the person, through whose medium 
it was entered into, that we are Avithout any kind of voucher as to the 
particulars of it, but we do perfectly recollect that it was a fundamental pan 
of the agreement, and without doubt Ave must have been out of our ^eimes to 
have af'ceded to it, that on any emergency it Avas perfectly understooil your 
Treasury Avas to l>e cq^en at our call for such assi.-,tance as Ave miglit require. 

If, therefjre, this bill bad b^en held by an individual, ami Ave'had found it 
nccc-sary to call upon you for assistance, Ave piesume under our ngreemerit it 
AA’ould liave been readily atforded, and ceitainly Avithout a piemium bein"- 
exacted from us for it. 

The present seems to us an exactly larallel cause, and so far from the 
passing this bill to our account being an accommodation ot that nature as to 
render us liable for any iiremium, avc can vit\A it in no nther light tliau as a 
conA-'enient mo<le to Government rf li-piidating an inconsiderable ]>art of our 
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account, and it must be needless that 'we show your Hon*ble Board that if you 
require an equal advantage from us on your repaying our advance^ as it was 
proposed we should derive from making these advances, the profit lield out to 
us, limited as it is, must altogether disappear. We shall forbear on this 
occasion to intrude upon your consideration any observation regarding the 
extent we have carried our advances, or the inconvenience ^ve have suffered 
by them, but we may be permitted to state that during the past month of 
^larch we passed to account nearly two lakhs of rupees on which, if it had 
been paid us in cash, we could, without trouble or difficulty, haa^e reaped an 
advantage tri])le in amount to what we are to receive under our agreement. 
That we have in several instances put our credit at hazard by parting witli 
the means of discharging cash calls upon us, and that bill-holders have gone 
unsatisfied from our office at times when we forbore in consideration of the 
state of your treasury to seek even that assistance Ave are entitled to, and that 
this has occurred to us lately Avhen commercial credit was Avith difficulty 
maintained in consequence of the serious apprehensions entertained for the 
safety of a A'ery considerable part of the property of thi'^ pdace. 

If, indeed, the situation of our account Avith your Government should he 
reversed by your becoming in adA'ance to us, Ave shall then ivadily admit the 
equity of your claim to reciprocity of adA\antage. 

We beg only to intrude upon you by the assurance that if after these 
explanations, and a candid reviewal of the circumstances of the case, it shall 
be deemed expedient to insist on any diminution of the advantages accruing 
tt,) us under an existing financial engagement Avitli your Hon ble Board, avo 
shall much less lament our pecuniary di^ap]wiiitmeut than the marked 
alteration such a resolution Avill evince to liaA'e taken place in the sentiments 
we persuaded our&elves your GoA'ernment held towards our establishment. 

We shall in any result derive satisfaction from tlie letlcLtion that in 
en<leaAa_Auring to contribute towards assisting your treasury lor the'«e eight 
months past the extent of our aid has been confined les- by our inclination 
than our means. 

Your assistant-treasurer has not yet made us acquainted with the amount 
AAhich is claimed from ns on the hill in question, diiis aa’c request he may be 
oitiered to do, and that a certificate of your Assay Master be furnished us, 
correspondent to the demand, and showing that to he Avhat your mint yields 
in the coinage of dollars AAdiich is a necessary document tor us to send to our 
constituents at Madras.—We have, Ac., 

BRUCE, FAWt'ETT A Co. 

Idth April, 


Xo. 10. 

CiiAiiLEs Forbes, Esq. 

IbiAR Forbes,—B oA'crty again begins to stare me in the face. I have only 
a balance of Rs. dgM.q, pray inlorm his honour.—Your', A'c., 

P. r. TRAVERS. 


11th Ylay, 1804. 
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No. 11. 

The HonTle TtiE Govekxoe. 

^[y Dear Sir, —1 send 3^011 a note from Travers, from which yon w'lll see 
the low >tate of the treasury. It is totally out of my power to assist him. 
We are not onh’greatl)'distre^^ed for funds to make our cotton purchases, 
hut also daiW dunned to perform the engagements entered into by us to 
assist Government, m the hope that the arrival of the ‘"Anne,” witli the lonu 
expected treasure, would have enabled them before now to repae" us a part of 
our heavy loans to them. 

Our advances to Government, since the loth June last, amount to 30 lakhs 
of rupees, and our account with the Company’ to the 30th ultimo will exhibit 
a balance in our favour of about "2'1 lakhs of rupees; besides which we have 
now demaiiils on the treasury lying by us to the amount of 2 lakhs more, 
which I do not present because I know they cannot be discharged, although 
such a sum in specie would at tliis moment be extremely acceptable to us. 
There is muv nu engagement existing between you and the merchants for 
passing tbeir demand'- on the Tiea-ury to account, it having been terminated 
on the oOtii ultimo, and you are not uuly largely indebted to the other bouse 
(Bruce, Fawcett and Co.j, whose balance must be above 10 or 12 lakhs in 
their favour, but they also have heavy demands on the Treasury wbicli, ot 
course, must be paid in cash, except some new arrangement is made lor 
passing tliem to account. Such an arrangement I Avuiild certainly recommend 
being entered into, and I think a transfer of the cotton to the merchants to 
be sbippc'l by them in the Company's tonnage of the expected Bombay ainl 
rbma bhip^, in the same manner as last season, might form the ba^is of u, 
which would euahle us to let you have those funds, that must otherwise bo 
retained Ibr our cott‘ai }-iircbases in the market. You are, ot course, tlie Ik-i 
judge how far it may suit y<'ur fiiiaiices to retain the cotton, and forwaid it t<> 
Fhiua on account of the Company uarticularly under the approaching wai 
with Ilolkar, but if you ap['rove of my suggestiuu, and will authorise me to 
negotiate an arranuement acc"rd:ncly, I might, perhaps, be aide to secure .1 
rnnsiderable part of Bruce, Faw'cett and Co.’s China treasure, ivbicli will 
otherwise be shipped for tlie northward in the course of a few’ days, tlie season 
being now tar advanced.—YYurs, Ac., 

CTIAS. FnBBES. 

nth :\[ay, 1^04. 


Xo. 12. 

My Dear Sir, —In consequence of the convcrsatiou which ha}pene'l between 
us on Saturday, I have now’ to propose the following arrangement to your 
consideration, on behalf of oiirselvc" and Bruce, Fawcett and Co., reqiicsting 
yoiir decision thereon as soon as possible, the season being now for advanccdi, 
and the opportunities of making turther remittances to the noTthw'ard in 
st'C'cie will therefoie cea^e in the coui>e of a few dayn^. lu the first ]»lace wo 
will i-kecome the joint purcba-eis of the Company's cotton, to he settled tor 
upon the terms that it may stand them, agreeably to the arrangeiuent 
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entered intu by Government with the merchants for supplying cotton, for the 
Doiiibay and China ships of this scasun, as particularly set furth in a letter 
imm the merchants to the Government, bearing date the 10th Februaiy last, 
vith the Eoardls answer thereto of the loth following. 

Second.—AVe will lead the said cotton in the tonnage of the Hurdlle 
Ciiiiipaiiy on board the expected Eombay and China ships at a freight oi 
Ks. .>0 per ton, j ayable into the Canton Treasury. 

Thirdly.—We vill jay into the Canton Treasury the net proceeds of the 
C‘'tt<'n fiA' bills to le granted hy the supra cargoes on the Hou'bie the Court oi 
Ihreetorh at the exchange and sight of the season. 

FMUitiiiy.—We will pay into the Bombay Treasury, on or before the ulst 
iijvt., the sum of ten lakhs of rupees, or more, of which seven lakhs at the 
lea^'t shall lie in ^[>ccie or bullion deliveiable immediately and the lemainder 
in roady money demands on the Treasury, such as Treasury Bilib overdue, 
Bill', ot Exchange and intere'-t on Government Paper. 

Fifthly.—The s})ecie and bullion bO to he paid into the treasury being partly 
Spaiiibh Dollars and partly S^'cee or pure silver, the former shall be reckoned 
at the rate < >f Bs. 107 per ICO tolas, being Be. 1 per lOO tolas, and dollars, 
rtb[)ectively, under the present market price. 

iSixtldy.—The amount purchased of the cotton when ascertained bhall be set 
off against the payments so made hy us into the treasury, which payments to 
the extent of the said purchase shall not be subject to any charge of 
premium. 

^^cveIlthl\^—The uver^lus of such payments after deducting the amnimt 
the e>'tt<>ii, shall be subject tn a premium of U per cent, in our favour. 

Eighthly.—We will engage to allbrd our cordial co-operation to Govern- 
nieiit In their tinancial arrangement, and every peeuniary aid in <'iir powci tn 
tilt. Treasuiy in the same manner as heretofoie up to the 31st October next, 
with an option on the part of Government to extend the same to the 31st 
December, at either (d w’hicli lerld'^, as Government may determine, our 
aci.t(lints shall made up with the current interest of 3-d per cent, pir montii 
and a prenuiim ot 2 [ter cent, added to the credit side thereof after deducting 
the amount of the cotton purchased before alluded to, and any actual cash 
pay meats that Government may have made to us. 

Ninthly.—That on making up our accounts, or at any time pievioiis 
thereto*, wo shall have the option of receiving any part of the balance due to 
u<, in paper of the same description as that stipulated for by our letter of 
l.lth June, IbOo, and the remainder in cash, Bills on England, Bills on 
Bengal, or in any other manner in wddeh it may best suit us consDtent with 
the interest of the Com[(any, it being understood that the convenience ot 
G((vernment is at all times to he studied by us, wlulst, on the other hand, we 
shall confidently look to them for tliat liberal consideration of circumstances 
which may be so essentiall}' requisite to our accommodation under our heavy 
advances for the Public Service. 

Lastly.—Should these pioposals he acceded to, we must solicit and rely on 
the assistance of Government to enable us to warehouse the cotton, which w'e 
cat nut otherwise hope to accomplish, and as Government must no doubt 
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have had in view the housing of this cotton, we ln.ipe they will, witliout 
inconvenience, be enabled to extend their aid tons in tliat lespect.—I an's, Arc., 

CllADLES FOEDES. 

14th May, 1804. 


Xo. 10. 

Charles Forbes, Esq. 

Sir, —I am directed by the Hon'ble the Govemor-in-Council to advise you 
of the acceptance by Government of the proposals submitted in your letter ut 
the 14th inst., on the part of your own hoube and that of Bruce, Fawcett and 
Co. on the grounds of which the Hon'ble Company's share of tlie cotton 
bought this year in partnership will be made over to you at the same price as 
it shall turn out to stand the Comiiany when the accounts of juircbase shall 
be adjusted. 

2. This cotton is to be laden with as much despatch as possible on the 
Company’s three ships arrived, viz., the ‘‘Glatton,” Captain Prumniond; 
‘^Cirencester,” Captain Bobertson: and “ M’inchelsea,” Captain Canqibell, fur 
winch purpose you are allowed to occupy three-fifths of the wliole tonnage, 
builder’s measurement, without reckoning as part thereof the kiutledge and 
dead weight, as per following estimate calculate. 

E.G.—Supiiose the builders measurement 1500 tons; 315 for the Comjiany, 
900; kintledge, 147; deadweight, 150; total tonnage to be occupied by 
Company, 1197. 

3. The remainder of the tonnage the ship^ may bo capable of conveyinir i> 
to be allow'ed to the commanders and t.)iiicers. 

4. The tonnage of the cotton t^ be thus put on briard nf the three above- 
mentioned ships of this season is to be in>ertetl in the bills of lading, (.f 
wdiich you are to furnish one :^et to be transmitted to the Ilon’ble the Coiut 
of Directors, and another to the supra cargoes at Canton.—1 am, Ac., 

JAS. GBANT, 
Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 20th !May, 1<^04. 


Xo. 14. 

Charles Forbes, Esq. 

Sir, —The Hon'ble Company's Bombay and China ship-, “ Glatton,” “Ciien- 
cester,” and“ Winchelsea” having, by a committee of survey, been reporte«l to 
be ready to receive cargoes for China, the commanders of those ships have in 
consequence been advised of the reserved pro2>ortion of the tonnacre in each 
having been let io your firm, and to that of Bruce, Eawcett and Co., to wdioni 
they have been referred, Government thereon desiring that you inoceeil to 
occupy such reserved tonnage with your cotton to the end that the ships mav 
proceed on their vcuagc with as little delay as pos-ible.—I am, Ac., 

-IAS. GBAXT, 
Secretary to Goveiiiment. 

Bombay Castle, 15th June, 1^04. 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

Fert^hta IX BiJAruR. 

iiEXirs heloiiL^^ to no country, and Bijapiir may fairly cdaim 
Eeribiita as the greatest of her sons. For though he was a 
l^ersian from the slmue^ of the Caspian, he and his work are 
essentially creations of the Dekhaii. Bora at Astral >ad he was 
twelve years of ape when he reached Ahinadnapar. His fatlier, 
Cdiiilam ’Ali Hindu Shah, was appointed Persian tutor to tlie 
vtninp Prince ^liran Hu-ain, and died there. He was in his 
twentieth year when he arrived at Bijapur. 

‘‘ ThoEe^ d.d his green unknowing youth engage. 

He chop'^es Athens for his riper age.’’ 

It was in Bijapur that he wrote his and spent the 

remainder of his days. Here for the fiist time on the palmy 
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])lains of India the I\Iuse c>f History sat down, pen in hand, and 
the everlastin^e' tablet on her knee. There had been histories 
before in these parts, but w'e may say of them— 

Ships ^vere drifting; with the dead, 

To shores where all was dumb.'’ 

Ferishta wrote his history during the most flourishing period 
of Bijapur, and it Avas fortunate that Ibrahim Adil Shah IL—he 
who sleeps under the majestic mausoleum of the Bauza—was his 
patron. He told him to write ^yithout fear or flattery, and lie 
has done so: which cannot l>e said of our own great Avriters 
under either Elizabeth or James I. AVitness their sycophantic 
dedications. 

He was engaged twenty years on the work, and General 
Briggs a similar period on the English translation, wdiich was 
])ublished in 1829. Since that date enormous advances have 
been made in the science of Indian history. ^Moreover theie 
are many names of places in Ferishta that require verification, 
others are little known, and of some the locality is vague, 
and not seldom incapable of identification by the reader. 
AVhat w^e now want (the book being now 'scarce and ctr^tly) 
is an annotated edition abreast of the age. If Dr. BurgC'-s 
ill his learned leisure could now be persuaded to do thi-. hi- 
knowledge of Indian topography and Indian media‘val historv 
W(»uld supply the desideratum. 

AVhen Ferishta left Ahmadnagar in 1389 he w\as a very youne 
man; Init he had seen a great deal more than most men see in 
a lifetime. They had in fact lieen making history for him in 
that capital, and he had ample op})ortunity of seeing evervthing. 
as he wns Captain of the Palace Guard. For some vears tlu^ 
gigantic shadow of Akbar had fallen on the Dekhan kingdom^ 
and sooner or later (the soinier the better) they AVere ull to uo 
to the wall. Xagarfs turn came first. But long before this 
<'ame about, the ground was wxll ploughed u}) bv intestine 
divisions. One claimant to the throne souglit protection under 
Akliar, two lay captives in the Fort of Logarh, while a madman, 
knowm in history as the dezrd/og waas juit to deatli by his own 
son,—that son, i.c. the next king, in his turn was executed by 
the people, the youth liaying already extinguished most of 
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the aspirants to the throne by murdering fifteen princes of 
the blood in one day. 

These are some of the taldeaux in this Witches’ Dance of 
Ahmadnagar, the gates of which Avere burned down and the 
ashes so red-hot that people could not go out or in; with 
of course the usual revolutionary cordon of bluelights and fire¬ 
works—heads hoisted on poles—ditch filled with dead Ijodies— 
prime minister on an ass witli his face to the tail. This was 
the work that was going on in Xagar (1588) when Ferishta was 
there, but he does not speak much about it—merely dovetails 
those events with which he had the deepest concern into a few 
pages of his history, and, like a man who has been in the horrors 
of shipwreck or the carnage of I jattle, does not care to speak 
about it. John Knox does very mucli the same in his History 
(tf the Taforniatioii. When Ferishta therefore left Ahmadnagar 
for Ihjapur in 1589, you may believe it was not with a heavy 
heart, but rather with a feeling of relief, when lie turned 
round and saw the last of the capital of the Bahmanis and 
Xizam Shahis. 

He had no doubt had his amusements there like other young 
men. There was chess in the flarden of Eden, the so-called 
eighth Paradise. There were single-stick and wrestling in the 
palace courtyard, and duels in galore in those palmy days of 
single combat. Often lie had watched nobles, princes, philo¬ 
sophers, and di^iIV3S measuring tlieir strength and dexterity, 
ami seen some of them carried dead from the maidan. (Jlunnjan 
may have been played,—though I'oona was non-existent. 
One of the early Kings of Dehli lr>st his life hy a fall in the 
game ol ehciuyan. And some Tara Bibi (ah! these Tara Bibis 
somehow come to inlluence a man in the turning-point of his 
existence), who knows, maid of Chand Sultana,* perhat)S she 
whose tomb we see to-day, or otherwise, may have made an 
inroad on his alfectioiis. He must, however, bid good-bye to 
them all; so past the Black Mostpie, past the Farah-bagh Palace 


* Dauglimr of Ilu^aiii Xizam Shah L of Ahmadnagar, and ^^ife of ’Ali 
‘Adil Siiah 1. nf P>ija[air, after whose death, in 1580, slie was Kegent of 
Ahmadnagar, and defended that city buccessfiilly a<rainst the Mu^habin, 1505. 
8 he ^\as put to death by the Bekhani^m 1500.—Bealeb Dictivnanj, —13. 
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with its hikes auil singing birds, across the Sina where he 
remember'^, for he has noted it, the great flood (1502), wliieh 
rolled away to destruction 25,000 men from the cam]) of the 
llijapur general. With one last look at Salabat Khan’s tomb, 
perched un its lofty eminence, he bids a final adieu to Ahmad- 
nagar and all its interests, and hurries his steed to the new 
world that lies ljetV)re him. A day or two would bring him 
to Eijapui. 

The Ilija]nir which we see to-day is not the Bijapur which 
Ferishta ^a^v in 15S'J, more than three hundred years ago. We 
now see its ghost. But from the Palace of the Seven Stories we 
can see the ground he often travelled over and tlie place la* 
made hi^ home. Tliat great street, nearly three miles in lengtli. 
which bisects the city now crowded on either side with the 
ruins of toinl), mosL|Ue or mahall, was then alive with thousand- 
of people. We are not left in doubt on this point, for we have 
all exact description by one (Asad Beg, 1G04) whom Ferisht.i 
knew, for he travelled Avith him that year to Burhanpur. Tin* 
huyfr Avhich lined this great street was filled with shops, brimful 
of every enmmodity that the East and the then West could 
furnish, (.'airo or Damascus to-day may exhibit its couiit(*r]Mit 
but not its extent. All the luxuries and necessities which tla* 
ingenuity of man could deAise—cry.'^tal goblets, porcelain va-e-, 
gold and ^ihev ornaments, rare essences and perfumes, doubli - 
distilled s]>irits from Dabul or Goa, tobacco also and the fiiio-i 
wines from I'ortugal, with groups of pleasure-seekers, fair-facrd 
chori^^tel:5 and dancing girls : everything to fill with wonder tho 
stranger from distant pr< evinces. As he passed the great subui i 
of Shahapur and Torvi, now a white heap of ruins, he s.iw 
indicatiun'> of what awaited him in the palaces of the noble- 
and the gaiden houses of the rich, embowered in greeneiv, 
floAAXU’s of cACry hue and creepers trailing up to lattice and 
jalusi, with bubbling springs of water, fountains and stream^ 
which transported his mind t(j the Qonfn^ Paradise and the 
Garden of (tixI, 

The Ibrahim Bauza Avhicli we see to-day, battered with age, 
the elements and Aurangzeb's cannon, had then the appearance 
of a fore-t of bamboos, covered here and there by tattered 
.screens to hide the workman from the heat and his mason craft 
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from the public gaze. Amid piles of timber and masses of 
stone, hewn and unhewn, the design of the architect was dimly 
creeping out, and through the network the skeletons of a half 
finished minaret or Inilbous dome that was to be, projected their 
outlines. Bitt the din was overpowering from hammer, anvil 
and bellows, and the work was never to cease day or night for 
the next twenty years : 5< )00 men were engaged on it when 
Ferishta entered the city of Bijapur. He saw the Jama Mos(pie, 
and was doubtless at the earliest opportunity among its 5000 
worshippers who bent the knee to the one Cfod ; and he was in 
Bija])ur Avhen the two hairs of the Prophet (he does not say of 
his beard) arrived from ]\Iecca. He saw the lovely Mihtar-i- 
Mahall spick and span, not one cornice or frieze abraded, not 
one line blurred or effaced, a perfect gem of exquisite purity 
and grace. The moat in tlie picture in Ogilby’s Atlas (1080) is 
full of open-mouthed crocodiles; but he does not mention them. 
One building he did not and could not see, and that was tlie 
Dome of ]\Iahmud, who succeeded Ibraliim. He could walk 
round Xagar in half an hour. He found half a day was too 
little for the circumference of Bijajmr. 

Ferishta in his lUstunf never falls into the extravaganza of 
reeks and Indians in tracing the genealogy of his dynasties up 
to the gods : a very tine thing no doubt on paper, but Moses 
and Muhammad herded cattle, so the progenitors of his kings are 
mostly mean men. The Empire of Dehli was founded by a 
slave, so runs the proverl), and Yusuf Adil Shah, reputed son of 
^Vmurath II. of Constantinople, was sold as a Georgian slave 
before he claml^ered up the steps of the throne of Bijapur. 
Ahmad Xizani Shah, lufoiDo of Ahmadnagar, was a 

slave, (lulbarga’s first sovereign turned up a heap of antiitue 
golden coins (bright and shining as that treasure-trove, the 
hoard of Iiido-Scythian Kings, unearthed beyond Peshawar the 
other day) and is forthwith invested with the shadowy ensigns 
of royalty. Sometimes he tacks on a legend, as Buclianan does 
with his Ei'j: Scotunun: Who will ljuy the Kingdom of Dehli 
for Es. 2,000 ? ” (I am afraid rupees were not invented then, 
but never mind) shouts a Dervish from his dung-heap (1350). 
“I have only Es. 1,G00’' replied a passer-by, Bahlol Lodi, 
Afghan. “ Slujlash! ” said the Dervish. The bargain is 
VOL, I. T 
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concluded, and the House of Lodi commences business. The 
laiver argues that, if he loses the Kingdom oi Dehli, he can’t be 
far wrong, for he has secured the blessing of a holv man. 

One more legend. It happened once on a time that the 
father of Mahmud of Ghazni was engaged in the amusement of 
the chase, and he saw a doe grazing with her fawn. Spurring 
his horse he seized the fawn, which he could do without losing 
his seat, and having tied up its legs proceeded homewards. 
Happening to look l^ack he observed that the doe was following 
him exhibiting every demonstration of affliction. His soul 
melted vuthin him, and he unbound the fawn and set it at 
lil)ertv. The happy mother turned her face to the wilderness 
hut looked back again and again on the face of her ])enefactur. 
That night he had a dream, vchen lo, the Prophet of God, on 
whom be peace, appeared unto him, and spoke these words to 
the sleeper :— 

That generosity which you have this day shown to a dis¬ 
tressed animal has been appreciated by God, and the Kingdom 
of Ghazni is assigned to you as your reward. Let not tliy ]M.)W(n', 
however, undermine thy virtue, Init thus continue to exercise 
thy benevolence towards mankind.” 

Europe itself has not furnished a legend more beautiful, and 
it will commend itself to every race and creed under the sun as 
long as there are hearts to l.)eat in unison with that great 
Creator of whom it is said that mercy is His prevailing attribute. 
A legend and lesson in one. 

I liave read somewhere that the Dekhani kings governed 
their subjects wisely and well. I have serious doubts ai)out 
this. I clonk think that the history of the world, tlie Twelve 
Ccesars excepted, furnishes so much bloodshed in the sann^ time. 
Xagar, Bidar, Golkonda, Bijapur had all armies dispropor¬ 
tionate to their size. Each of them could bring out almost 
as many men as the British force now in India. Bijvanagar’s 
800,000 men are mythical, and not bearing on the ])oint one 
way or another. 

Xu amount of reasoning will ever convince us that nations 
with such armaments can be either happy or comfortable. All 
productive labour, that is labour to cultivate the S( )il or manu- 
iacture its products, was swept away, and none left but the 
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lame, the halt and the blind, those who were under age and 
over age. 

I have come to hunt men not beasts.’' Gulbarga was in¬ 
fested with banditti, and the Shah Bahmani (1368) cleared the 
country of 8000 of them, and piled their heads in a ghastly 
pyramid outside the gates of the city. What boots it that the 
throne of Golkonda cost four millions sterling, that Bidar had 
100 dishes of gold, each to hold a roasted lamb, and 100 vessels 
of the superb porcelain of China ; that Bijapur’s prime minister 
had 250 servants, 400 horses and 200 elephants; and that the 
streets of Nagar on a gala day were adorned with gold and 
silver tissue, velvets, brocades, with other rich cloths and costly 
ornaments ? 

“Ill fares the land to hastening ills a piey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Trite but trite. 

Some things Ferishta knew and some things he did not and 
could not know. Talikot (1565) was nearer to him than we 
are to the Crimean War, and when Bijyanagar, that great bul¬ 
wark of the Hindu world, went down with the roar of artillery, 
which then for the first time reverberated among the fastnesses 
of the Krishna, he only saw Islam triumphant. Triumphant 
and intolerant I Was not the power of the sword the history of 
Muhammadanism ? But he could not know that tliis intoler¬ 
ance would subvert every kingdom in the Dekhan, arm Sivaji 
with unconquerable strength, and create the new nation of the 
Marathas who were to water their horses in the Ganges. He 
was an enemy of duels, and had seen six respectable persons 
who had no real animosity to each other lose their lives in a few 
hours. The Duke under the walls of Nagar had to preach the 
same sermon over the bodies of two of his officers in 1803. He 
was a Free Trader, and were we not assured of the veracity of 
the translator, we might fancy that some of his sentences were 
written by that sturdy old radical General Briggs himself for 
some Anti-Corn Law Catechism. He was the declared enemy 
of strong drink, for the reason that, when men form themselves 
into societies for drinking, they unbosom their secret thoughts 
to each other and often hazard desperate undertakings. “ Shah 
Bahmani 11. (1443) held conversation with neither Xazarenes 
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nor Brahmans.” Ferislita must have done so, or where did he 
get the following sentences? Baber rendered good for evil.'' 

There is a gratihcation in having it in one s power to pardon 
far superior to that of indulging in revenge.” And again, 
‘‘ Clemency is a virtue that descends from tied.” He speaks 
of conduct unworthy even of Franks and Kurds. In other 
words : 

“ For Turkish force and Latin fraud, 

AVill break your diield however broad." 

Mo>t notable is Ferishta’s respect for women. In this he 
vindicates our higher human nature and gives India a place in 
the history of chivalry. Over all his 20<J0 pages there is not a 
single type of cruelty taken from the fair sex. Xone of his 
women are Jezebels, Messalinas or Lady jMacbeths. .Vmid a 
weltering sea of blood the Dekhaui woman stands forth as .she 
did in tlie IMutiny, a refuge for the oppressed and a consolation 
in the hour of need. He has only two Sultanas. Of tlie one, 
Laziya (1236), he says, “ You can find no fault in her exceja tliat 
she was a woman, for she had every good t|aality of the ablest 
of princes.” Chand Sultana (loOU) he has ])laced on a ])ede>tal 
among the “immortals” side by side with Joan of Arc. Ht* 
describes her “An armour, a vAl on her face and a naked sword 
in her hand.” That veil lui'^ now been gently removed and 
reveaL to us blue or grey eyes, and a thin aquiline nose. lU v 
face was fair, ])ut her character was fairer ; lier form was licht 
and graceful, but she was of womanly rc'^olution and had the 
soul of a heroine : and the pedestal on which she stands is a 
bastion of Ahmadnagar. A fell woman is this XnJJr 

In the year IbUl the Emperor Akbar set his heart on a great 
marriage, no less than that of ITince Daniyal, his youngest ^on. 
Viceroy of Berar, to Zolira Begam Sultana, daughter of Iljraliim 
'Adil Shah II. of Fuauza celebrity. The Prince was di^'^ipated. 
Of Zohra little is known, but I shall always believe, until I 
am corrected, that the suburb of Zohrapur, outside tlie Fathke 
Gate and near the tomb of her father, preserves her name. 
Her body lies in the vault of Ilirahim's Pauza. (Cousens' 
1889.) The tirst overtures must have come from 
Akbar. The political reasons are ol)vi<.)US, and >o the betrotlial 
took place, and Mir Jamal-ad-diii Husain wa^ sent from Agra to 
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bring the bride liome. Dut Zolira did not like the man— 
positively disliked him, though he was an Emperor s son. He 
was a drunkard, and no woman in her right senses will marry a 
drunkard. 

So Zohra took to her devotions and embroidery, resolved not 
to marry the man or to have anything to do with him. Every 
art was no doubt plied, but all was of no avail. Jamal, who 
liad £100,000 a year from their Majesties of Golkonda and 
Bijapur, kicked his heels and her father beseeched, but she was 
as hard as the nether millstone. They then thought that time 
would come to their aid and mitigate the dislike. Time did 
nothing of the sort:— 

Time but the impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear.” 

And the impression, as I have said, was most unfavourable. 
So ICO 1-2-3 and 4 passed. Akbar at first fretted and fumed 
and laid the blame on Jamal, It was all very well for him avith 
his ten lakhs a year. He would stay as long as he could. He 
sent for Asad Beg and swore a great oath, the exact words of 
which were that, ‘‘ By God’s will I will send some one to bring 
him back with didionour, and he will see what will l>ecome of 
himself and his children.” So he sent Asad. Bring the bride 
and don’t remain in Bijapur more than one day.” Tlie decree 
was inviolable, for who can stand before the wrath of the king: 
and if he hadn’t brought her, I have no doubt his head would 
have answered for it. 

So Asad went and—I can scarcely bear to write it—brought 
away the bride of Bij’apur. Their first halting-pdace was on the 
Bhima. I daresay you know the pJace, the ferry on the old road 
to Sholapur: it was the frontier of the kingdom to which Zohra 
was now to bid adieu. Ferishta was in the cavalcade—what 
p^art he played in the episode I am about to relate I know not. 
He is a dark horse, for it is not to him that we are indebted for 
this account but to Asad Beg. I wish that Eerishta had told 
us all about it, for it would have been ten times more interesting 
than these wretched Bahmani kings. Thev halted, as I have 
said before, on the Bhima, and I am sure the bride wished 
herself sewn in a sack and thrown into the Bhima, any- 
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where—anywhere out of the world, rather than proceed to the 
dismal Daniyal at Biirhanpur. Here she was, however, on the 
threshold of the unknown, with a dark and stormy water before 
her. What strong crying and tears came from that curtained 
couch and scarlet palanquin I know not ; but I know that there 
were black and lurid clouds when the sun went down that 
night, and the wind began to rise and catch up the sand in 
eddying columns, spinning them away to the dusky horizon, 
and little waves began to plash and moan through the seething 
reeds which quivered in the wind like her own forlorn hopes on 
the margin of the Bliima. A great storm arose : it blew down 
the tents and scattered the bride’s trousseau to the winds, an^l 
when the morning dawned the bird had flown. What did she 
care al)out the throne of the great Mughals ? 

But she was brought back, I ?m sorry to write it, “in great 
shame/* The story is soon told—on to Xagar and Prince 
Daniyal: on to Mungi Paithan on the (rodavari, which you 
may see on the map, and there the marriage took place : on to 
Burhanpur, the seat of the Prince’s Government (still accom¬ 
panied by Ferishta), to drink and doom. 

“ Tak* aw a’ your bluidy bridegroom,” was the bitter cry of 
Lucy Ashton, the Bride of Lammermoor—which Death did to 
Zohra’s infinite relief, April IbOo. Akbar died in October : and 
you now know the reason why. 
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CHAITEU XXL 

Shah at Chaxdkih. 

The appearance of Slier Shall in history is something like that 
of Cromwell. Both rise from obscurity, both interrupt a great 
dynastic succession, and alter a lew years of rule botli disappear, 
leaving the stream of genealogy to How on as if their names had 
never existed, but making a mark on their age which no sub- 
secpient times have been able to obliterate. 

The historians do not know what to do with them. Should 
Cromwell have a statue? The Stuart adorers answer “Xo: 
and the great house of Timur brooks no interruption : so we are 
left with the chapters of usurpation, defeat, exile and restoration, 
where Humayun takes the place of Charles II., and Xaseby the 
great defeat on the Ganges.* The existence of such men makes 
a great gash in our preconceived notions of things, lor they 
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come suddenly, sailing across the sky like one of tliose comets 
^vhich no human agency has predicted. “ This land is the pro¬ 
perty of him \vho can hold it hy the sword/' said Shahah- 
ad-chn: and Cromwell and Slier Shah were evidently of tlie 
same opinion. 

The story of the Afghan “usurper” has received hut scant 
attention, and I daresay that it Avas with surprise that many 
people learned for the first time that his military tact and 
combinations were without an example in the previous history 
of India. 

Sher Shall was born at Salisaram, seventy-two miles south¬ 
east of Benares, and his tomb is there also, an interesting object 
to the passing traveller. Buried on an island like the ]\Iac- 
gregors of Glengyle, and him also, the last of the pLob Boys of 
the iron visage, so familiar to many of us until lately, Salisaram 
was his paternal jafjir, and furnished dOO horse. What Pi ay gar] i 
was to Sivaji, that was Salisaram on a larger scale to Sher Shah, 
the old family roof-tree to which he always returned after his 
expeditions, an<l here in “a lake with one small h^mely i^le,” he 
sleeps at last. 

If much of Ak])aPs land administration is due to Slier Sliali, 
whatever was effected in this way you may de}>cnd on it that it 
liad its germ and beginning at Salisaram. Here, when yet a 
young man uncorrupted by ambition, lie made himself ae^piainted 
with and mastered the details of land survey and revenue. Tliis 
was his daily wTtrk for years, and he had a hard fight of it. lUit 
l)y dint of evictions, shooting down some cruel zamindars, and 
selling recusants into liondage, he managed to produce a model 
and liis ]anise as a land administrator Avas over all liehar. 
“ The cultivators on whose labours the prosperity of the di-trict 
depends ”—this is his own axiom dug out of Salisaram. Political 
economy can take you no higher than this—the corner-stone of 
AkbaPs land administration. Pergusson gives Sher Shall a Jiiche 

in the Temple of Arebitectnre. His w'ords are these :_^‘He 

certainly pointed out the path by vdiich his successors obtained 
such eminence.” 

How a man living the wandering life that he led, for a lon‘»* 
time seldom two nights in one place, with so much of tlie soldier 
of fortune about him, how he had the time to look at })ublic 
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buildings, far less influence the history of architecture, is more 
than we can oompreliend. But the secret may yet be found 
among the ruined mosques and tombs of Sahsaram. The first 
rupee Ccaned in India (loll—42) was certainly not at Sahsaram. 
Slier Shah had no mint here, though he had one at Eohtas on 
the Son, distant thirty miles. But it will be new to some that 

he reconstructed the currency upon a most comprehensive 
basis.” * 

The previous rulers of India were bimetallists, which does not 
go Mutliout saying that their coins had two ingredients in their 
composition, i.c., silver and copper. Slier Shah employed in all 
his mints, and he had many of these over India, avowedly simple 
metals. He was thus a declared enemy of bimetallism, which in 
those days (15o9 to 1515) meant merely passing oh* had money 
for good. Slier Shah knew what he was about, for the makers 
of bad money are always hated. 

There is only one recorded meeting of Baber and Sher Shah. 
It was at Chanderi in the year 1528, and as Baber died in 1530 
it is not likely that these two men ever met again. Sher Shah 
was then fighting under the Emperor’s banner. At the enter¬ 
tainment where they met a solid dish was placed before Slier 
Shall which he did not know the customary way of eating, but 
he soon solved the prohlein by cutting it in pieces with liis 
<laggt‘r. Fingers made before forks did the rest. Baber Avas 
surprised at his ingenuity, and remarked to Khalifa, his Prime 
Minister: He is a clever man. I see the marks of royalty on 
his forehead, and the sooner we arrest him the better.'’ Khalifa 
dissuaded him, and the Emperor was silenced. The Oriental 
mind, however, is exceedingly alert in interpreting glances, and 
on coming away Sher Shah said to himself: The Emperor 
looked hard at me to-day, said soniething to his Minister and 
cast evil glances at me. I will go and leave the Emperor.” 
Without losing a moment he escaped from the royal camp and 
fled. Well nioimted, lie did not let the grass groAv under liis 
feet till he reached Sahsaram. By looking at the map you will 
see the distance. 

Betore avc leave them we may as well take a look at these two 
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men. Tartar and Afghan, the one holding the Empire of Dehli, the 
other seeking his ^vay to it. Baber was now forty-eight years of 
age, Slier Shah some years younger; but both are sunburnt, 
weather-beaten in many a storm and night watch when they filled 
in the time with snatches of Saadi, Both are married men with 
sons on the battlefield. It is difficult to say wliich had the hardest 
up-bringing, for they often rose in the morning and did not 
know where, when or how they would get their dinner. Theses 
were the days when they wandered unknown on the banks of 
the Son or of the Oxus, when they shod their horses backwards 
to baffle the pursuer, and when they nurtured in their young 
breasts eternal hate to the whisker-twisted vaunters of Hin¬ 
dustan.’^ Both have learned the hard lessons of adversity and 
exile. Both are athletes, Ximrods, men of war from their youth 
up; for had not Sher gained his name from the slaying of a 
tiger,* and Baber killed five cliampions in succession with his own 
hand in single combat ? Baber is the bigger man of the two, 
great in leaping and swimming, a long-armed man, and “ Long 
arms/’ as sayeth the proverb, is an unerring mark of valour,” 
so he could run along the battlements and leap over the em¬ 
brasures with a man under each arm. Bearded, booted, spurred 
and armed by the institutions of Islam or unwritten law, Baber 
has done his work. Sher Shah has still his to do and will do 
it. Eor if Baber invaded India five times before he came to 
Empire, Sher Shah shall make as many attempts as IJobert the 
Bruce, and, by perseverance and climbing up that spider’s web 
of his, succeed in his object at last. 

Somewhere in the gardens of Kabul are inscribed these 
lines:— 

“ Give me but wine and blooming maid'^, 

All other joys I freely spurn, 

Enjoy them, Baber, while you may, 

For youth once past will ne'er return." 

He had his wish and shortened his life by it. 

Of the two, with all his faults, I prefer Baber. Give me 
Baber for a host, and I will not trouble myself where I sleep as 


* While in the service of ^luhammad Lohaui, king of Behar. Ills original 
name was Farid.—B. 
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long as he is master of the house. A big, well-built, genial 
jovial man, who always takes the brightest view of things, a man, 
powerful in strong drink, a kind of convivial Jupiter, who will 
see all his confreres under the table or, higgledy-piggledy like 
the sheeted dead, around it, he marching over their recumbent 
bodies to his sleeping apartments, where sleep of some kind, of 
the just or the unjust, awaits him. Slier Shah, however, atra¬ 
bilious as he is, could do a chivalrous action. I think it is the 
only one recorded in his history. When on that fatal night when 
Humayun’s kingdom was taken from him at Kanauj, when he 
floundered on a masak across the Ganges for his life, he left his 
wife and harem in the hands of the enemy. The moment they 
came from behind the pardah Sher Shah alighted from his 
horse, showed them every attention, provided carriages for their 
safe transport to Agra and Eohtas, and issued an order that 
every female, child or slave, was to be brought into his camp 
under pain of death. 

If ever there was a trimmer in this world it was Sher Shah. 
“ I seek not you but yours,” was liis motto. Up to 1536 he 
had been everything by turns and nothing long, a constant 
worshipper of the rising sun. Whenever there was a crack in 
the wall, and he was sure to be the first to discern it, he fled 
from the crumbling ruins of authority to plant his footsteps 
on some tower of strength. It mattered not to him what was 
the dynasty or dominion, for he served them all and scorned 
them all when their day was done. The last kings of the house 
of Lodi and the first kings of the house of Timur found him a 
willing worshipper : Sikandar and Ibrahim, he who was slain by 
Baber at Panipat (1526). With Baber also he joined in arms 
and left him without the slighest intimation ; and as if to put 
the culminating point on his tergiversation and which deprives 
him for ever of the name of patriot, Humayun—he whom he 
chased across the Indus—to him also he once bowed down Avith 
obsequiousness and servility. In his early days, when fighting 
against Humayun, by a secret understaiiding he withdrew a 
portion of his forces at a critical moment, and so enabled the 
enemy to win the day; and at Chapar Ghat (1539), after terms 
of peace had been settled, he made a night attack on Humayun 
and destroyed his whole army. 
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He acquired Eohtas l»y treachery. But all these villaiiies 
fade into insignificance when we come to consider his faculty of 
revenge. It was not only fierce, but secret, sustained, unabated 
and sometimes spun out for years. Jsobody could see a ripple 
on the surface, but it was there, for he could bide his time, knew 
the exact moment when and how, and as if unpremeditated, to 
hurl himself on his victim. Unpremeditated ! On his charpoy, 
in the jungle reed hut, at the camp fire, sailing down the river 
by moonlight, in Darbar, with his victim before him, )invi\ 
1:1 dll at, and all the rest of it, he carries it hidden in his bosom. 
A man is never safe from the revenge of an elepliant, a cobra, 
or an Afghan, and 8her Shah was an Afghan :— 

“ In friendship false, implacable in hate, 

Hesolved to ruin or to rule the State.” 

I question if human history has anything more appalling to 
oifer than the siege of Eaisin, and it fulfils all these conditions. 
That fort, as many of our readers must be aware, lies 23 mile^ 
X.E. of Bhopal, and about 10 miles from Sanchi and tlie Bhilsa 
Topes, which have engaged so much archa-ological attention. 
Perched on a peak of the Yindhyan mountains, it is seen from 
afar, its scarped sides of sandstone running up several hundred 
feet above the plateau to an elevation of 2300 feet abr>V(‘ 
sea-level. 

A black pall already hung on this fort of Eaisin before Sher 
Shah came to it, and one would have thought that it Inn I 
enougli of sorrow and of sutfering. There was not a soul within 
a hundred miles of it who had not heard of the deed, and manv 
of them had seen the smoke and flame ascending to heaven on 
that great day of dread in 1532, when that devil incarnate 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, came with death and desolation in 
liis train, and 700 women by jcndicfr were burnt to ashes. 

But Eaisin was twice doomed. It was wlien the memorv of 
this event was as fresh as of yesterday, that ^lier Shah came 
like a hateful aj^parition before the gates of Eaisin (1543) 
Eising from a sick-bed of fever and ague in Bengal, where lie 
had made a vow that, if he recovered, lie would wreak his 
vengeance on its owner because he had not assisted his son and 
kept some Muslim women in durance, he came one morninf^ 
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with a great army and sat down in his velvet-lined tents before 
Eaisin. He sent for Puran Mall, its Governor. Puran Mall went, 
and I do not wonder that on parting that day from him, with 
a strong presentiment and instinctive fear of death, his wife, 
Eatnavali, said to him : “I will sit on this bastion and watch 
for you, and shall neither eat bread nor drink water until you 
return.” He came to the Emperor accompanied by 6000 
horsemen, and the Emperor bestowed upon him a Judas’ kiss 
in the shape of 100 horses and 100 splendid dresses of honour, 
the toasted cheese ” which he had pre-arranged to put in the 
trap. Eatnavali watched from her bastion and saw him return ; 
it was to be her last welcome. After battering the place for six 
months he sent for him again. Bring out your wife and 
children, and all the families you possess, and Slier Shah swore 
by the most solemn of oaths to see that no evil befel them. So 
they all came to the camping-ground set apart for them. 
Eatnavali sang Hindi melodies very sweetly. Xext morning 
all was over. 

Her tent, at sunrise, on the ground 

A darken'd ruin lay.” 

It Jauhar, not by fire this time, but by the sword, so there 
was neither smoke nor fiame. Puran IMall took the initiative 
with Eatnavali: and hear this, ye lovers of the ancient regime. 
Eatnavali’s daughter was given away to a band of itinerant 
minstrels, a dancing girl made of her to amuse the ilalwa 
bazaars, and her three sons were mutilated. The Hindus iu 
the fort,” says my sapient historian, fought like hogs at bay,” 
so the massacre was complete. The boar, however, has some 
chance for its life; here there was none. Treason did its worst; 
but the self-immolated victims of jauhar by the glittering sword 
were beyond its reach. 

There is one trait in Sher Shah’s character which has not 
been commented on, I mean his admiration for the fair sex, and 
how he used it as the means to an end, that end being his own 
aggrandisement. It was not beauty of person or accomplisli- 
meiits, for females of his day and rank were not without their 
accomplishments, it was none of these that awakened his 
irresistible passion. What he desiderated in a wife was " the 



wherewithal/’ Beside this, all else was mere dross. AVomen 
were his steppin,c;-stones by which he rose to power, and when 
lie dotes on any of them the reason is not far to find. If Akbar 
married a Kajpiit on account of her ancient lineage, and Jahangir 
Xur Mahal for her beauty, none of these weaknesses interfered 
with the play of Slier Slial/s atiections. Xo peerless Intrl from 
the deserts of Khorasan, no pennyless lass wi’ a lang pedigree,” 
though it could stretch back to the god llama, had the least 
attraction for him. AVhat he wanted was power, and the power 
that money gives ; so, whenever he is not on the battlefield, you 
may be sure he is in some out-of-the-way corner plying his mean 
machinations. Take the first of all his acquisitions—the fort 
of Chunar. 

The tiger, wild elephant and rhinoceros of that delightful 
region had no terrors for him, for a lady was there, Lad Malika, 
whose husband, its Governor, had been murdered by her step¬ 
son. Slier engaged to deprive the parricide of his nose and 
ears, which was done, marries her, gets command of the fort and 
of nine lakhs of rupees. This is number one : a fair beginning, 
Xext comes Dudu. She was a concubine of Sultan Muhammad 
of Behar. Muhammad dies. She has a son, Jalal Khan, to 
wlmm Sher is appointed deputy. After her death Slier manages 
the atfairs of the kingdom, which enables him to conquer the 
Lengal army. This is number two. Then Bibi Fath Malika 
appears on the scene. Her father had been Sarkar of Oudh, 
ainl the family had been hoarding money for generations, so, on 
inheriting the money, she became a perfect nugget of wealth. 
To let her slip would have grieved him to all eternity ” {TarlJclt^ 
i-Slier Shiihi), Ilis sweet persuasive tongue was all-powerful, 
for she came and lived with him, and gave him 300 raaasoi her 
‘‘red hard g(.)ld” (40 to oO lakhs as I make it) wherewith to 
e«[iup ail army for the c*onqiucst of Bengal. Fie left, however, 
something to go on with, for the chronicler faithfully notes 
enough of money for her immediate expenses! Finally he 
marries (hrhar Kushain, widow of Na^r Khan of Samhhal, and 
got (tO hi<n}^ of gold with her. How many more conquests of 
this nature there were de]>onent knoweth not. 

]»ut an imUeatimi of how very lunch he wa-^ married, it is 
worthy of note tliat when lie was at Bahrkimdi, he had .-o inanv 
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families with him that this fort coiihl not contain the wliole of 
them. He then took them to Ilolitas, whicli, even in liis dav 
Ferishta says, was the finest fort he had ever seen. It was 2S 
miles in circuit, and would surely hold all liis helongin.i^'s. 
The Xemesis, however came at last. He ouLrht to have died hy 
the sword at Raisin, but another death awaited liini. For once 
lie was captivated by a pretty maid. In the year Idde. hearing 
that a dancing girl, whose praise was in everybody’s moiitli, 
was in Kalinjar, to obtain possession of her he laid siege to tliat 
fort. The fort was taken, every!>ody slain. We hear not!ling 
even of the dancing girl; she perished no doul)t hy jtmlntr with 
tlie rest of the women. On the very day of its capture, Slier 
Shah was killed by the explosion of a magazine. An inglorious 
yet a fitting end for this great woman-liunter, that lie who 
had made the pursuit a chief end of his existence, Irom it, 
in death, was not to be divided. AVe niav well say— FIdis 
curuiiat opus. 
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Ix the iiiontli of September of tlie year 1572 Akbar, Emperor of 
Eehli, issued from the .crates, sucli as they then were, of Fathpur 

Sikri on a great enterprise. This 
was no less than the conq^nest 
of Ghijarat. That great and rich 
province was not nnkiiown to 
him by report, for wdien Mahmud 
(1024) M^as master of some of the 
fairest portions of India, he once 
meditated moving liis seat of 
empire from the wilds of Ghazni 
ami his black flag to Gujarat. 
It was in trutli a goodly land 
and its fertility was unbounded, 
for it was watered by four mighty 
rivers. It drew its riches also 
from the sea, for Bharoch Avas as 
old as the times of the Poinaiis. 
Its Avells, its tanks, its tamarind 
trees were all familiar to Akbar, 
and its great banyan trees wen* 
sufticient to shelter an aniiv 
from the noonday heat. On 
bidding Sikri adieu he looks 
well at it, for he kmjws not 
whether he shall return. Before 
him was a wooded country, beautiful scenery, stretching away 
for thirty miles, river, plain and mountains, a scene of which 
he should never tire during his long and st>lendid reign, in the 
centre of which he had laid the foundations of ^vhat was to be 
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his home, and his only, for no other Emperor ever shared it 
with him. And when he looked behind him to bid adieu to 
the spot, though not one of the buildings we see to-day was in 
existence, for he came to Fatlipur Sikri only in the ^n’evious 
year, they were all planned and in his mind’s eye—the great 
moscpie, the tomb of Chishti, the Khas Mahall, the palaces 
of his wives, gigantic blocks of rough unhewn stone Iving 
about to be converted into the fairy tracery, pillar and portico 
which have attracted the admiration of all succc^eding ages. 
He has seen Jaimj^ur; he will be none tlie worse for seeing 
Ahmad aba d, now that he is building a city of liis own. Ak])ar 
was a great sportsman and finds enij)loynient as he travels. 
AVith most men sport is an amusement, with him it was an 
overmastering passion. He kept up great establishments of 
cheetas, of hounds and liawks. He regretted that he could 
never make up his kennel of cheetas to 1000; death or 
desertion for ever thwarted the vanity of liuman wishes. 

e are cpiite prepared, tlierefore, to learn from the chronicler 
that on this expedition he enjoyed the chase on the way to 
Ajmer, which was Ids first great halting-place. Here he sent 
on in advance 10,000 horse. Ajmer had a strange fascination 
for Akbar, Mecca was nothing to it. He made so many 
pilgrimages to it that lie soon found it necessary to build a 
palace there. This tomb-worship of Akbar began in this 
wise :—He made a vow that if he took the fort of (liittuv he 
would walk on foot from Agra to the tomb of a holy man in 
Ajmer named Khwajah Alu’inaddin Chisliti, and which had been 
venerated as a place of pilgrimage as far back as A.D. 12»97. The 
fort Avas taken (15C8) and the vow was paid to the letter—he 
had made a similar vow before the birth of Jahangir in 1507— 
and for ten successive years he made an annual pilgrimage to 
it; and he was very particular that it should be done once 
every year, for Avhen he projected the conquest of Bengal and 
toiind that he might be more than twelve months away, he 
took time by the forelock and did the pilgrimage twice in 
one year, so that there might be no l)alance against him on 


* On Se]>t. 7, 1579, it is recorded that he made a jtilgrimage to Ajmer, 
which seems to have been his last. 
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that Great Day when the recording angel made up his 
account. 

At his lamargalLS or battues sometimes 5000 animals would 
he slain. He hunted elephants in Malwa, and was once present 
at the capture of 330.* He shot 10 wild asses in Bikaner. 
Once from his horse he cleft a tigress across the loins with his 
sword and laid her dead on the tdain, leaving the cubs to be 
speared by his attendants. This Avas nearly as good as Outraiii 
spearing a tiger on foot. IVhen his army was on the march, he 
was per})etually shikaring, and between Agra and Ajmer, a 
journey he often made, it Avas said that ultimately GA^ry mile¬ 
stone Avas decked Avith some antlered tropliy of the cliase. If 
on going into action a Idack buck liad l)ounded betAveen liiiii 
and the enemy, so much the Avorse for himself and the black 
buck. .Vnd lie did not shun danger; at Labor he plunged into 
the riAm' on horseback and SAvam across, tAVO of liis e<pierries 
being droAvned; there Avas no lack of courage, hardihood or 
endurance, as Ave shall see further on. 

I note that in 1381 he sends his son Daniyal, then eight 
years of age, to do the Imsiness A'icariously, and in 1383) 
rlahangir is sent on tlie same errand to Ajmer. The^^e an* 
struAvs that show ns hoAv the Avind of his belief is 1 lowing. 
Akbar, tliv /u/Z// faileth thee.f (Icarly thy toml»-and->]lrit- 
Avorslii}) of dead men is lieing sa])ped, <lisintegrated, underniined. 
So he leaves this prep(.)^terous l)nsiness of dethroning God, and 
substituting the s})iiit of a felloAv-mortal, lands himsdf in 
latitudinariaiiisni, sun-Avorshij), moiiotlulsin, heterodoxy, a*- yan 
will, a chaos of ^]»eculations on Avhicli lie nor no man e]>e shall 
cA^er find lirm footing.^ This is antieijiatorv, but a good deal of 
Akbar s early mental history is built up out of A jmer. He 
leaves (for Avliat reason Avill appear) one of his Avives here and 
is again on the march—Westward lio I 

His next llvouac aatis iXagor ; and the march to it is not 
without incident, for aaIicu he Avas Avithin tAvo days of it he 
hears by SAvift messengers that a son has been bom to him at 
Ajmer in the house of one Sliekh Daniyal; hence his name. 

Lie had 5,COO clcj[haiit>. 

t PitaAed the Khuthah, June, CO, 1570. 

X Bciiieatiun abu. Cuiijus tu nute, the nimbus in nui illustration. 
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There were, of course, great munificence and rejoicings, the 
usual joy when a man is horn into the world, greater in India 
than elsewhere. Prince Daniyal was a very fine infant no 
doubt, but an unfortunate pickle. Akbar remains here fourteen 
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days. Nagor was famous for its breed of cattle, and here' lie 
arranges the supply of his army. 

Mirta comes next. It stands high, has a striking appearance, 
and I think Colonel Tod is loud in its praises. AVe are now 
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in the Eajpiit State of Jodhpur, Sirohi, dT miles north-east of 
Disa, famous for its swords, known over India and Persia: its 
reeds, too, for arrows were in great rerjuest. This town is SdO 
miles from Agra. Here a scene met Akhar’s eye which ma^t 
have astonished him. He was, of course, ac<iuainted witli jaifJun\ 
having seen it on the most appalling and gigantic scale which 
was ever displayed in India. I mean in the case of Chittnr. 
That was on the eve of the sack of a fortified city ; but liere was 
self-immolation of a new and a strange character. Apparently 
not a hand was lifted up nor violence offered to anyone in 
Sirohi,* yet liO people, unwilling to surviv(^ Akbar s passage 
through their country, sliut themselves up in the temple and 
Paja’s house and committed self-destruction, Akbar was scared, 
and immediately sent a party fnward to see that the roads were 
all open to (bijarat. At Sirohi an ainba^'Sador from Khorasan 
came into camp with presents of I^ersian and Aral) horses, and 
was received with due liraiour. 

Blount Abu now came in sight, towering oOfMj feet above 
sea-level. You may l>e sure it attracted his attention. Like 
Baalbek or I)aulatabad, you cannot pass that way without 
seeing it. Then came r)isa. This most interesting station, 
where so many of oiir ohicers have spent ha})])y days, is passed 
without (Tnhnltft-l-AlJtnn). Pattan the next stage. 

Akbar d<»e-^ wisely in resting here with his army for a wv‘ek. 
He is now' within sixty miles of Ahnnalabad and may draw' 
breath. There are sermons in sttmes liere, for Pattan Anliihvara 
has a great history, architecturally and otherwise, and her kings 
stretch back to the twilight of fable lung before Ahmadahad had 
an existence, for wiiich see Kinloch Porbes ( 7 ?c .5 Two 

stages from Pattan Akbar meets with a strange incident. A 
man who had been in hiding in a cornfield w'as brought 
trembling before him. It wvas one of those instances of fallen 
greatness so often recorded in the book of history. This poor 
wretch wns Huzalfar III., the last of the great dynasty of the 
Sultans of Ahmadahad, wmndering for lack of bread, and offering 
Avith both hands crowm and kingdom to the Emperor—a spectacle 


* Atb‘:iUs Ci'UiUiander-in-cliief had been treacherously stabbed. There 
had been a light in cunsecpience.'---Xoir's L!ft of Alihar^ isOO. 
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for gods and men. Akbar was touched and treated him kindly, 
and the turban cast at his feet was speedily replaced by him. 
Of him among the Javari^ ratlier than of Bigarah, Hudibras 
might have said :— 

“ The King of Cambay’s daily fuod 
Is asp and basilij>k and toad.'’ * 

Itmad Khan, Governor of Alimadabad, soon after made his 
appearance and presented Akbar with the keys of the city. He 
it was who had besought the Emperor to come and rescue 
Gujarat from anarchy, for he himself had been besieged in the 
city for six months, and it was only when his assailants heard 
the news of the Emperor’s arrival that the siege Avas raised and 
he managed to get out. The Emperor now pitched his camp on 
the banks of the Sabarmati: the EJivthfh Avas read in all the 
mos<|ues, and the people AAuth their Avives in their l)est dresses 
flocked in multitudes to the royal camp. It Avas a great gala 
may be sure, AAdien Akbar held his Jarlar, AAdien he 
passed in royal progress under the Tin DarAvaza, and Avhen the 
Imperial standard of Behli floated for the first time from the 
citadel of Alimadabad. 

You Avill say that Akbar’s inA^asioii of Gu jarat up to this point 
Avas a mere pleasure excursion : and so it Avas. But business 
noAV looms ahead: Baroda, Bharoch and Surat are noAV held by 
the Mirzas, a group of scions sprung from Tamerlane himself, 
aaTio AA^ere born to Avorry Akbar, and had fled in their extremity 
to (tujarat to see if it AA^ere possilde to exploit a throne for them¬ 
selves out of the anarchy and ruin Avith Avhich it Avas oAxrspread, 
Akbar noAv resoh^ed to free Gujarat from their “rebellious 
poAA’er.” I like this expression of the Talffhft, AA'liich is AAuatten 
in the interest of Akbar, AAdien Ave remember that CA^ery man of 
them all, from yiahmud of Clhazni doAA'nAA^ards, had been a rebel 
to “ the powers that be ” at some time or other. 

But Akbar proceeds. To be or not to be Emperor of Gujarat, 
that is the question. So, knee-deep in sand, his bullocks plough 


‘‘ This man gave Akbar great trouble afterwards. He headed a rebellion 
ill Gujarat, was put down, and killed himself, Dec. 27, 1502 .”—Life of Akbar 
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their weary way in deep ruts to Cambay. He himself, no doubt 
on camel-back, does the fifty-two miles in four days. He came, ’ 
says the Talal^at, '' to look at the sea: and he had a good look 
at it, for he remained five days at Cambay. Some of us re¬ 
member our first look at the sea^— Tkahj'ixa, tkalassa ! 

“ The ^ea, the ^?ea, the open sea, 

J he blue, the fre.^h, the ever tree." 

Xut much you say, in tlie (lulf of Cam])ay, witli 

some such coast-line as fair I) hoi era blocking up the view, 
(iood Muslim as he now is, he bows the knee in tin? Jama 
Masjid, and when calm dis])orts himself in a felucca oii })lacid 
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waters, or asks impuringly forof the Vnfuf the linn 

of th(^ Cir, fiercest and strongest of its race; or watch(\s tlu' 
Bore coming in with a speed greater than that of the lleete-t 
courser—the big wave, ten feet high, crested with foam, which 
heralds the mighty tide hehind it, nr listens to its roar like 
thunder, as fhirns or Scott or Carlyle did on the Snlwav, as it 
tied like a thousand witches past the Abb(*y of Dundrennan : 
Queen Mary also, in whose hosom unfortunately— 

“Love swell." like the Solway, 

But ebbs like its tide." 
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Adieu to Cambay ! In two days we sliall be in Baroda. “ When 
the Mahi is crossed there is comfort/' says the proverb. We 
shall see. 

Crosses the Main and reaches Baroda. Akbar had no sooner 
pitched his camp at Baroda than he learned that one of the 
Mirzas who Jiad been lordin^ it over all this countrv was on 

O 

liis way from Bharoch with 1000 horse, Avith the design of 
effecting a junction with the forces of another member of the 
family. There can be little doubt, I think, that this body of 
men Avas on its Avay to Champanir, held at this time by Shah 
Mirza. That i^Teat fort PaAA\anLtadh, the hill of the Avinds/’ 
Seen from afar, dominates fifty miles of country, and its Aaist 
l)ulk standing out against the sky must be familiar to many of 
our readers from the railAAmy or otherAAUse. The neAvs which 
came to Akbar was that Mirza aa^ouM pass at a point eight Aw 
from Baroda, and he at once resoh^d to intercept I urn. As 
what folloAA^ed has been narrated by three different natiA^e 
historians, it is of sufilcient importance to engage a little of our 
attention. 

Akbar Avas to go in person, and the enterprise A\'as must 
hazardous^ as it had to be done, if dune at all, in hot haste. 
From Avliat Ave can gather the Bmperor on Ids arrival at Baroda 
had out'(listanced the main body of his expeditionary force, 
Avhich A\'e can Avell hdieA'e, and he AAvas advised to UAvait its 
arrival. But he Avas ])ent on this Avild foray and Avoidd do 
nothing of the kind. With one blast lie summoned as many 
men as were rc^ady for the fight, and ]>uckling on his armour he 
set out AAuth 200 good men and true in rpiest of hi-; mortal 
enemy, leaving his liarem, including his Jahangir, aaJio AA^as 
then six years old, behind him in liis camp at Baroda. This 
AA^as Jahangir’s first visit to Gujarot. The march, begun in the 
afternoon, Avas continued the greater part of next day. Akbar’s 
scent AAxas good, for on arriving on the banks of the river he 
descried Avhat he was in <piest of I liaA^e founel thee, r)h mine 
enemy ! 

We seem noAv to be reading Blhid Harru or Barbour’s Brace, 
for his company aaus uoav reduced to forty —he aa^as such a hard 
rider. A halt, lioweAxr, brought up sixty more, making up his 
comrades in arms to 100 all told : and Avith this liandful he 
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tleterminecl, as one voiilcl say, with Quixotic impetuosity, to 
attack 1000 men on the opposite bank on which a fort loumeO 
ominously, around it clustering the narrow streets and wattle 
and daub houses of an ordinary Gujarati town. 

"When AkbaVs blood was u[), woe be to tlie man wlio showed 
any hesitation. Taking the lead lie dashed into the stream, 
crossed over, clambered up the .^tcep banks and was at the water- 
gate of the town in a twinkling, followed by Ids eraAiiiig, splash¬ 
ing host. Here and in the streets his entrance was disputed, 
but he fought his way valiantly, and a Calmuck aliead of him 
made several of ln< adversaries bite the du>t. It was the sudden 
rush that did it all, not forgetting tlu^ name of tlie Emperor, 
tlie fear and dread of which was beginning tf> fall on every man. 
And so it came to pa-^s tliat by this time the Alirza had made Ids 
exit on the other side of the village, re‘^(dved, as he would have 
it, t<» give liattle in the open. This “open’' was such broken 
ground as vou mav st-e out>ide anv Indian village—full of 
rubbish, cut up with a perfect network of lanes, so narrow that 
between the caxtiis hedges two lujrses could not go abreast. 
Akbar sent into this labyrinth forty bowmen to see vdiat 
account a liight or two of his dcadl}' arrows would render in 
dislodging the (*nemy. By this time Akbar’s men Avere Cumpletidy 
separated from each other, broken up into knots of twos and 
threes, every man[fightiiig for his ain hand.” 

Akljar engaged in succivssive singh^ com])at^, hewing and 
hacking his adversaries : a glorious scrimmage, as if— 

—of AV^llaL-e 

Hr biucc wlio nilcil tlir tight; 

minus the cactus hedges. 

Akbar Avas soon muster of tlie held and returned to Baroda, 
Aviiere he Avas received Avitli acclamation, Avhile the Alirp'a and his 
followers that Avere left tied in terror to the deserts of Abii. In 
all tills Avild raid Ave hear nothing of firearms; there is tlie 
hurling of S})ear and jaA'elin, the clashing of SAVord and sabre, or 
the deadly arroAvs of Sirohi Avlii;:zing through tlie air. 

I have been at some pains endeavouring to fix the site of this 
melee, AAldeh aa^s undoubtedly a memorable exploit. It is called 
by the native historians “ the Battle of Siriial and the river 
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Sakanir/' These names are in the English translations, and 
Professor Dowson, their editor, makes Akbar recross the Mahi 
on this adventure, which would be going back on his old ground 
and barely suffices for the narrath'e, hu’ vEatever river he 
crossed it was not the Mahi. Dismissing the word “ Sirnal,” 
let us examine ^Sakauir.” In our modern map there is a town 
Sankheda, which in Clive Bay ley’s ancient map {HLstory of 
(rvzcraty 1886) is spelled ''Saonkheira.’' The place lies at the 
extreme easternmost end of the Baroda narrow-gauge railway, 
and is (juite in the direction Mirza would be marching to, 
Champanir. In lieu of a better I therefore determine the 
modern Sankheda as tlie locality of this big skirmish of Akbar. 
Distance, direction and the actual topogra 2 )hy of the jdace dove¬ 
tail tliemselves into almost every detail of tlie narrative. >San- 
kheda is seven miles from Dabhoi, a Hindu city of the twelfth 
century, on whose antiquities His Highness the Gaikwar has 
,just signalised his reign by the publication of a sumptuous 
voiinue in the highest style of art."*^ 

But to our stoiy. The Emperor proceeds to Surat, and on 
this well-known ground the reader is asked to accompany him 
—cold season, 1672. He had sent Todar Mai slajrtly before to 
knock at the gates for admission. But though Todar was of 
high military repute as well as a revenue administrator, there 
was no reply, and the ctanmander shut them in : so that by the 
time Akbar arrived at Surat, they, i.e., Mirza and tlie Suratis 
and the “ hatted people,” the Portuguese who had come here in 
1512, were so strictly besieged that a mouse could not creep out 
without observation. Before Surat was entirely hemmed in, 
however, the Begaius, who were princesses, with the instinct 
natural to their sex, took flight to the Dekhan. 

On some rising ground, therefore—for the citv ^vas by this 
time surrounded ]:)y earthworks—you may, if you like, take a 
look at Akbar with the inevitable Todar Mai beside him, gazing 
wistfully on that dim old Surat, in which not one word of the 
English tongue has yet been uttered by man of woman born, for 
all her greatness as a commercial emt)orium is yet to come, and 
the men—Dutch and Englisli—are not yet born who are to fill 


* 8ee page 351. 
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the costly sepulchres of Surat. I copy his portrait, and the 
likeness is faithful after three hundred years. He is now thirty 
years of age, having been born in 1542, of middling stature, 
with a tendency to be tall, wheat-coloured complexion and 
rather inclined to dark than fair, black eyes and eyebrows, stout 
body, open forehead and chest, long arms and hands, witli a 
wart on the left side of his nose. He has a loud voice, like all 
men born in the jungle, tliougli he now speaks in a whis]>er. In 
one glance at the scene before him he takes in the wliole : 
emlless wattle and daub ; ’’ one four-storeyed IVu’tuguese house ; 
walls thick and fornii<lable, witli the castle of Khudawand 
Khan, round the sea-wall of whie'ii (there is a moat from the 
river) the tide ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four liours. 
poor affair this compared with Ahmadabad and its glories (*f 
Hasjid and ^lahal, Sarkhej and Kankaria Lake. 

But water is now the cry in Surat. It is January, and the 
windows of heaven, as a rule, are not open in Surat in the month 
of January. A l^esieged city, with the ground mined under it. 
and water everywhere and not a drop to drink—what are the 
poor people to do ? Cave in on the forty-eiglith day of the siege. 
Tile wretched Hamzaban, the commander, had his tongue cut out. 
But this was the only incident that marred a bloodless victory, 
for Akbar was a merciful man, at least, during this campaign. 

After numbering the people and taking account of tlie 
revenue the Emperor returned to Eathpur Sikri, covere<l with 
the honours of war and the glory of his first campaign in 
Gujarat. But the fruits of it were not to last long, and the 
second campaign came upon him like a whirlwind. In the first 
he simply walked over the course; the second was to Ije made 
through blood and conquest, ending in dominion that nothing 
will touch for a hundred years, for Todar MaTs land administra¬ 
tion and the subahdars of C»ujarat were to exist wlien he and 
liis should 1)6 no more. 

What he was engaged on when the first news of the revolt in 
(Tiijarat reached his ears, we know not. If it was at night, and 
It was dark, he may have been playing at dunniun with fire¬ 
balls ; and if during the day, he would no doubt be taking note 
with his overseers of what progress had been made during the 
time he was away (the campaign lasted twelve montlis) in the 
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great buildings lie bad projected at Sikri. But night or day, 
pastime or work, he left everything behind, and nothing was 
allowe<l to come between him and his duties, which the new 
emergency called into motion. He was only returned a month 
when it was I’m off to the wars again.’’ 

If the reader reflects that this news came to Agra or Sikri 
during the rains—that period of damp, mud and discomfort, 
when the difficulties of moving large bodies of men are enor¬ 
mously enhanced—that his soldiers v'cre worn out by tlieirlong 
march, their clotlies in tatters and their accoutrements needing 
renewal, and that they had not time to receive money from their 
/Vg/o*.?, he Mull faintly realise Ak1>ar’s position in 1573, on the 
eve of his second invasion of Gujarat. There was no dam]!, 
liowever, on his ardour. The time had now come when those 
Mirzas were to be rooted out once for all. There is to l)e no 
mistake this time; rain or no rain, it was witli Akliar do or die. 
Accordingly he sends in advance 2000 horse who were to make 
tlie l)est of tlieir way to I^ittan, and follows himself with 300 
gentlemen, the chivalry of Hindustan. Xo need of ex2')erts to 
sliow the road this time. He lost no time, and no account is 
given of the .swollen rivers he had to cross ; but when in nine 
days he had Avith his forces reached the banks of the Sal>armati, 
and sat down before Alima da bad, the sentrii^s on the Bhadr 
could not believe their owni eyes, but considered it was all an 
aiiparition. 

His march Avas a Avonderful one. The first tAvo days—Agra 
to Ajmer, 220 miles—he rode a she-camel. Xapier at sixty-three 
did 75 miles on a camel Avithout a halt. But never mind. At 
Ajmer amid all this hurly-burly, his talisman, the tomb of 
Chishti, is not forgotten. It Avas bright moonlight, and he 
traA'elled night and day; so Avhat AAutli cluingiiig his 2>osition, 
snatching an hour’s rest, oiling his bodv to allaA' the friction, 
getting on horseback, or clianging to a SAAuft cart, he performed 
this feat of 450 miles, great enough at any time, but greater 
still Avhen the land aaus enveloped in sludge, and half the 
journey through toilsome Avastes of sand. Hirta, Bali, Jalor, 
Disa and Pattan Avere the great milestones of this exi>edition, 
and the IMirzas of Ahmadabad soon found out that the hosts 
on the banks of the riAu^r were no appaiitions, for the 
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Emperor crossed it at once witli his 3000 men and defeated 
20,000 ; he smote them hip and thigh and put an end to 
the Mirzas. 

There was no more trouble vith Gujarat.^ The blow struck 
by Akbar was solid and effectual, and riveted Surat to tiie 
throne of Dehli for 100 years. With a few attendants, the 
Emperor on a grey horse, each with an u}lifted spear—the con¬ 
quering hero—was seen entering Sikri after an absence of only 
forty-three days. He left beliind him a pyramid of 2000 human 
heads at the gates of Ahmadabad. 


I'ACei't thu iT.sultless rulL'liiuii of ^lu^atTar in 1502. 



AKBAR’s tomb at SIKAN'DKA, near AGRA. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

J.VIIAXGIK AT An^klADABAD. 

The rise of the Kingdom of Gujarat in 1411 is coeval ^vitli 
that of the House of Stuart. There were some cruel and bloody 
sovereigns among them, and they came to sudden, violent or 
untimely emls. Of the nine consecutive Sultans of Gujarat six 
of them were poisoned or murdered, and a fair strae death ” 
among the Stuarts was a rarity. The great House of Timur rose 
about the same time, for Tamerlane was proclaimed Emjieror of 
India in 1398. Their case was diflerent. They seem to have 
been born under a lucky star, and died in their beds. From 
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Tamerlane and Baber to Aiirangzeb, not one sovereign died by 
poison or the dagger of the assassin. Mahmud of Ghazni, before 
his death, called for his most costly treasures and shed tears that 
lie was so soon to leave them. 

Ahmad Shah (1410-41) was the man who founded Ahmada- 
bad. He was tlie great builder of the tamily. He found a city 
of brick and left it of marble. Tlie citadel, the walls, tlie tliree 
gateways and half-a-dozen of its finest mos<[ues owe their exi.st- 
ence to the genius of Ahmad. He had a kind of connection 
with JMumbai, for his son captured the Island of Maliim, and 
harried it of a wliole shipload of stuffs, cloths and precious 
stones. As was then the custom, he settled matters }>y 
marrying his cousin Path Khan to a daughter f>f Qutb Jtao of 
iMahim, bringing with her, no doubt, an ample dowry of ])etel 
and cocoanuts from that Isle of Palms. 

Sfdtfrn Qvth-ad~d'ui (14ol-o8) made a slash at an infuriated 
camel, missed his mark, cut his knee and died thereof. Some 
say it was not a real camel but the Angel of Deatli —the 
black camel. 

Mahrtuul Shah Bhjnvah (1458-1311) lias a Fairojoean reputation, 
for which see Butler's lliidihra^, his Kuaj of Camhatf^ and the 
nursery tale of BJar Beard. He is the laggest lu*ro of 
(rujarat, and more lies have been fathered on him than on any 
other man. That he killed his son, planted all the niangn trees 
in Gujarat, built (.hampanir and finished Sarkhej ( where avc 
have seen his toml)) after the mi-xlel of the temple <>f iMecca, that 
he never shirked his drink, and was a good ‘^all-round man,” 
we willingly believe. Ihit that he, like Mithridates, tof)k ])oisou 
to prevent himself being poisoned, that mosipiitoes alighting on 
his arm fell dead on the spot, that he could kill a man by 
iu’eathing on him, that his moustache was so big that he could 
tie it in a knot over his head, that his daily food was asj) 
and basilisk and toad,” we leave all these tales to the nursery 
and folklore. This is certain, that the glory of his name is 
enshrined in tradition, that he affected Ahmada]»ad during the 
rains, and that he loved melons dearly. He is the most ugly 
and interesting man in Gujarat history. Like the sky-terriers, 
his beauty consists in his ugliness. He is attractive and 
repulsive. As was said of Lauderdale by his wife: The 
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brute is an elephant, but he has an ivory tusk/' This is 
Bigarah. 

Muzaffar (1511-25), curious enough, preferred Ahmadabad 
during the hot season. It v^as the healthiest weather, for the 
sun is a powerful disinfectant. In his days Gujarat was so full 
of elegance and delight that no foreigner ever thought of leaving 
it, nor did any native of the country ever ^vish to settle else¬ 
where. The reason is not far to find. He would have nothing 



TOMB AT CnAMPANIC, CIBCA A.D. 1500. 


to do witli intoxicants. This was the golden age of Gujarat for 
teetotalism. 

^^tkandar (152b) comes in by way of a foil. A 
drunken debauchee. All his days were like the days of the A/, 
and all his nights were like the nights of Bar at; Muhainmadans 
will understand this. 

Bahadur (1531-37), '' King of the Land, Martyr of the Sea: " 
so runs his epitaph. A fine Bahadur! He bought from the 
Bum Europeans 1300 maunds of rose-water, no doubt to wash 
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his filthy hands of the Chittur business (1532), for all the gold 
and silver which lie raked from tlie ashes of the women who 
performed jauliar (many hundreds) on the day of that dread 
melodrama he gathered together in a lump and presented the 
same to one Burhan-ul-llulk, and—he took it. From all such 
tyrannies and beastliness, good Lord deliver us! TJiougli lie 
hunted wild elephants in Malwa I liave no interest in tlie man, 
and feel a degree of satisfaction in reading that Humayun 
(1533) battered Chittur about his ears, entered Alimadabad, and 
that an end of Jiim was made by tlie Fortuguese at Diu, and tlie 
body of this profligate wretch cast into the sea (1537). He 
could neither read nor write, wliicli Avas one ])lessing. Xo man, 
we tliink, will eA'er try to whitewasli Bahadur. He AA'as the 
man wlio is reported to have said: ‘"Tlie tlirone of ])eldi is 
founded on Avheat and barley, tliat of Gujarat on coral and 
pearls/’ Though he lies Avhere jiearls lie deep, his name cro]>s 
up, a beacon liglit on the coast of Western India, warning all 
rulers wliere they onglit vof to go or they Avill sliare the same 
fate. It must liave lieeii in liis reign that tlie capital of Aliiiiad 
merited the name of “ Juhananiabad ” and antici}>ated the joke 
of Jahangir. 

MuJiffHI. (15:'.7-53).—His reign is called “ the happy 
time/’ ^lusic and singing were heard in ev(‘rv house and in 
all tlie streets and bazars. But it Avas only among the 
Musalmans. The Hindus liad a hard time of it, for the genius 
of intolerance avus iioav in the ascendant. But as this was the 
ATPy time AAdien in our own country Beaton and the Lord 
(Jhancellor of Scotland looked out from a AvindoAA^ on the 
burning body of Wisliart, ])eiha].)S the less avc say on thissufjiect 
tlie better. But ho! Akbar is at the gate—comes like an 
aA^eiiging angel (1572), and summarily transfers the croAvn of 
Gujarat to the Emperor of Dehli. 

Huhtaiftnt (1535), Alhar (1572) and Jaliaa<fiv (IGIS) are the 
names of the Dehli Emperors avIio visited Ahmadabad. The 
previous city Avas AsaAval, and Mahmud Tughlak, of Daulatabad 
unhapj>y memory, spent the rains liere (1340). It is not likely 
that ilahmud of (Hiazni aaus here, though on his way to 
Somnath (1024) at Fattaii he Avas Avithin sixty miles of AsaAAml. 
All these royal Ausits, liOAveA^er, fade into insigriiticance Avhen 
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compared with that of Jahangir. The period he spent here 
(nine months) ; the time at which it took place; the personages 
who accompanied him and their position in the Empire, and the 
narratives which have come down to us, so full and graphic, 
whether native or European, render it one of the most interesting 
episodes in Mughal annals. Eor Englishmen it has an additional 
interest, for here and at this time was completed the first Treaty 
of the Great Mughal with an accredited Ambassador of the 
Court of England. 

We are told by the historian that it was on the termination 
of a glorious war that Jahangir entered Ahmadabad accompanied 
by his wife, the celebrated Xur Jahan, and his son who had just 
brought Udaypur to reason—Shah Jahan, the next Emperor, 
and already (to give Mai to the occasion) declared king and 
heir to the Imperial Throne. The picture which appears in the 
Journal of Indian Art (No, 25, 1889) displays in gold and 
colours Jahangir’s meeting, perhaps with. Sir Thomas lloe at 
Ajmer. Poor Tom Coryat, you may remember, had preceded 
tliem to his last camping ground at Surat. It is the work 
of a native artist, appears to be in marvellous preservation, 
and Jaypur, amid all its vicissitudes, deserves great credit 
for its careful keeping of this precious heirloom for 270 
years. Jahangir was fond of pictures, and at one look could tell 
the name of the painter of whatever picture was shown to him. 
Eoe among his presents gave him a picture of Venus pulling a 
Satyr by the nose. This was suggestive of Jahangir’s govern¬ 
ment by the sari: but he did not resent it nor inquire about the 
artist. 

The work of the native painter to which we direct the reader’s 
attention is stilted, as is the manner of Dehli nowadays. But 
it fulfils its purpose, and supplies us with an illustration of the 
men and time we are attempting to delineate. The scene is in 
a garden. There is a kiosk, and on a raised platform, on a plain 
wooden chair, sits the Lord of the World. There is no cloth of 
gold nor Peacock Throne here. Jahangir, now 51 years of age, 
appears of middle size, shaven, except a small moustache, bare 
feet and bare legs—in fact, the only man without shoes or boots 
in the company—with one leg thrown over the arm of the chair 
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in that attitude of lazy nonchalance so dear to the old Indian 
and a man behind him with a whish keeps the flies off. He 
has not the bloated look one would expect from his roystering 
life and boisterous habits; but, with a sharp eye and attention 
in his look, seems to be listening to the speecli Eoe is addressing 
him. Eoe stands beneath and befjre him, in no slavish nor 
cringing attitude, but erect and on his feet as Ijeconieth the 
majesty of England. In a loose coat bound round his waist, 
with shoes on his feet and hunting-cap of a dark colour on his 
head, amid a group of so. wars and interpreters, Avitli swords 
dangling, stands erect the representative of James I. of England, 
every inch a man. 

Jahangir wears a similar liunting-cap. Eoe may liave given 
it to him, and he is now wearing it out of compliment to tlie 
Ambassador.’^ Two gazelles lick each other in the foreground. 
AVas it this Emperor wlio had the pet deer which followed Iiim 
everywhere, and over wliich he erected a tomb ? Jaliangir was 
fond of wild beasts and a mighty ]muter of them. He had a 
white leopard. He had a tiger and a goat in the same cage. He 
liad shot 86 tigers with liis own hand and 17,168 wild animals 
<luriug \ii'^ life. He tells us that he caught lisli, strung pearls 
in their imscs and let them go again. He wa< a man of taHc, 
and when in Kashmir stuck oleander, or tlie violet petals of the 
saffron, on his servants’ tuibans; jind when ]ie ^aw the y/cA/s./ 
tree ora clear running stream he bethouglit himself of A\inc. 
He grew the pineapple in his own garden at Agra, whirli lie 
had obtaimal from the Europeans at the sea])nrts. I tliink it 
was at Alimadaliad lie iirst coined tlie Zodiac rupees: tlie '-ilver 
ones there and the gold ones at Agra.f as tlie late Hr. (dhl)-> 
has informed us. Like Baher, he tlioimht the f)e(.»pie of Jiidia 
‘Miot handsome,” so lie nianied a Qaiidaliari. ‘H havi^ hued a 
moon-faced ]»eautv, ])ut I cauiiot fall in love witli everv IJa-k 

* Or rire ?v/’.'-v?. St-e the account cf Akhar^s rc'jeivie:; the gre-rnt of a 
rap fo'Tii lather. Heitig too lA" lie pur Iik haiiil u}l it. which cave ii^e 
to the cu-Dnu m 1 p^ o]>le, on hcancr presented at Onurt, iMutni- their hand on 
their iiead.’’—Count Auir s JLi/t oc IslK.). 

p d-here a ^'ely^Ille Cold lupee lu the Jjuinhay Asiatic Society's ^lu^euin, 
whicii Dr. Codtinctou jH.intcd out to me. Tnere an efli-y'ut JahanAr 
on it holding a drinkiu<^-cup tu his It wais coined at Agia. 
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woman/' qnoth Abdur Eazzak, Such is the first actor during 
these great days at Ahniadabad. 

Xext in tlie book of precedence comes Xur Jahan, wife of 
Jahangir. Slie was of Persian lineage, born of poor parents, 
while on their wav to India seeking their fortune, and was 
married to Jahangir in IGll in the 34th year of her age. A 
high-spirited and artful woman, wise, witty, and sometimes 
wicked, a maker of verses, the inventor of attr of roses. She was 
the power behind the throne greater than the throne itself. Her 
face was her fortune: and it made tlie fortune of lier family, for 
Mirza Cdn'as, afterwards named Itmad-ad-Paula, her father, 
was made Grand Yazir of tlie Empire, and her two brothers, 
Asaf Khan and Itqad Khan, were raised to posts of exalted 
eminence. 

^Yhen Jahangir, on the day after a drinking bout, was moody, 
morose or taciturn, Kur Jahan, like Barbara Palmer, 'Gvould 
still be jocund, and chuck the royal chin." She did not 
nuuain shut up in the recesses of the harem, a fiower to 
blush unseen, but came forth boldly, rode upon an elephant, 
.could kill a tiger at the first shot, or apj^ear with bow and 
<|uiver in the thick of battle amid deatli and carnage. She 
coined money, stamped her name thereon, and literally 
governiMl the Empire. Jahangir died in li)27, but she lived 
until ir>4o in splendid captivity on a pension of £23,00<) a year. 
They were ])otli l)uriod at Lalior. At Ahmadabad she is in all 
her glory—mistn^ss—(pieeu-regnant—entertainer-general of tlie 
wliole realm, riding through the city in a bullock //e/v'—with 
the jovial Jahangir as driver by day, and by night amid a feast 
of lanterns, in velvet and linJaih and ablaze witli tlie <Iiauionds 
of Golkonda—herself a perfect picture of beauty and Oriental 
magnificence. 

Shah Jahan I It is not for nothing thou art in Ahmadabad. 
The living shall praise thee yet, and on the Jumna men from 
far-olf America and Australia, shall marvcd at thy works and 
thrill Avith ecstasy liefore thy dream in marble. I see tliee 
pacing tlie dusty streets of “ Gardabad/"^ a liaughty, austere, 

* “ ' an c*eiiliet applied to Ahmadabad by Jahaagii'. 

X 2 
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gloomy and solitary man, grayity in thy face and the weight 
of future empire already on thy brow. Thou art a star that 
<lwells apart. ''Flattered by some, enyied by others, loyed 
l)y none,’' you will be flattered, enyied, and loyed by all. So 
he lea yes liis father, the Emperor, to Bacchus and Diana, 
leayes him to his hawks of Junagadh, the lion of the Gir, 
tlie gruesome boar of Sabarmati, or to Xur Jahan and her 
idfr of roses: 'peradyenture she may croon some yerses in 
the ear of the great inebriate. These are not thy gods, 0 
Shah Jahan! Thy god is Architecture, and thy light the 
seyen lamps thereof. For as sure, as people say, the Deyil is to 
be seen at midnight in Darya’s Tomb, Shah Jahan is up, at 
(Mch rising of the sun—golden glory, fretted window, tracery 
and arabesque—watching the flecked light as it falls on paye- 
inent of marble or alabaster; alone and silent, observing, 
measuring, comparing, digesting, perhaps copying, drinking in 
all wisdom, deftness of hand, cunning craft and workmanship, 
])eauty of colour, harmony of form. For, as Michael Angelo 
said of Ghil>erti*s Gates, some of the screens and windows of 
^Vliniadahad were worthy to adorn the Gates of Paradise. I see 
him at Sipri, at the Three ate ways, at the Jama mosque, at 
8iiah Alam, at Kankaria. For the city had already a history 
and a long line of stout kings for a hundred and flfty years. 
Ten of her mos(|ues which we can see even to-day were built 
before Columbus discovered America. They existed before one 
stone had been laid upon anotlier of Ibrahim’s Pauza, or 
Mahmud's vast <lome at Bijapur, long before Baber swam the 
Ganges, or beheld Canopus for tlie first time from the slopes of 
the Hindu Ivxish. Is it too much to su})pose that it was here 
the master-builder drank in the elements of his taste which 
was to display such glorious results elsewhere—the bud was 
here: the blossom and fruit to be in Agra ? Everything has a 
beginning, Greece before Pome, Damascus before Cairo, Agra 
follows Ahmadabad. 

Had he wandered to Cairo he would have seen no more 
graceful minarets, no more beautiful domes among the tombs of 
the Klialifs. But did he do anything himself to beautify the 
city / asks the reader. Yes ! In a season of scarcity and famine 
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he built the Shahi Bagh or the Garden Palace. You remember 
its inmmierable arches aud pillars, and the glorious view of 
Ahmadabad and its minarets, with a woody country for twenty 
miles around to keep his memory green, for he gave his peo]de 
work aud wages when they needed it sorely. ‘'Give us this 
day our daily bread/' and the cry did nr)t go up to Heaven in 
vain. It was on the Garden Palace, and for such a Ijcneticciit 
purpose, that Shah Jahan tried his prentice hand in Ahmadabad, 



Tin: TIN' PARWAZA AT AHMAPADAD. 


That ]\Inmtaz Mahal,^ tlie Lady of the Taj. was at this great 
gathering, there seems to us the clearest circuiu^taiitial evidence. 
Tliere is no record of it, and we could scarcely expect it. Fur 
if when she was Empress of India (1027-20) not one jot or 
tittle of her history during tliat period lias come down to us, 
how could we expect any record of lier wlien she was tiie vife 
of the ^Tce^oy of Gujarat (lGlG-22) ? The silence or secliL^iou 
of tile harem har.^ the way to public notice, and Neems the only 

* Her proper name was Ai-jumaiid Bann Beeain. lo/u 1502. She wa^ 
niece of the etdebrated Nur Jahan Begam, and the lavounte uife'iT Shah 
Jahan. 
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explanation of what otherwise is luiaccountable, for her history 
is dumb until death drags her into fame, and gives her a 
sepulchre which is one of the wonders of the world. Strange, 
is it not, that Eoe should not vouchsafe her a single word ? 
Happy the nation that has no history—happy the woman vdiose 
history is in the bosom of her family. 

Nur Jahan was different. No Muslim woman ever came 
upon the stage as she has done, nor played such tricks before 
high Heaven. Hundreds of her sayings and doings are recorded. 
But then she was boundless in blazonry and exploitation, the 
Lady Governor of Ahmadabad and the wife of Jahangir, 
Emperor of India, to whom he had resigned every function of 
Government. So Arjumand Bano is completely overshadowed 
by the august presence of that proud Persian j)rincess—her 
aunt—who lives not at all it* not pour Ffrcpoi^ltlon. 

‘"But all beneath the unrivalled robC 
The luwly daisy sweetly blows.'’—Burns. 

Or Goldsmith, if you like it better— 

“ Sweet a^ the primrose peep^ beneath the thorn.'' 

Lhe date of Mumtaz MaliaLs marriage to Shah Jahan mus 
tibout Ibllb and I have no doubt that during the subsequent 
eight years she lived at intervals a good deal of the time at 
Alimadal)ad. Sometimes she would accompany her husband; 
for the exigencies of war did not always prevent the wives and 
families of the Mughal sovereigns campaigning with their 
husbands. You will remember how Sivaji detested and abjured 
this practice of the Mughal sovereigns. They were only left 
behind Avhen danger was imminent, and sometimes not even then. 
In Jahangii*’s memoirs written by himself {Wal‘lat Jalianpiri) 
there is a passage which bears upon this point, and flashes a 
gleam of light on the stormiest period of Shah Jahan’s existence. 
When Shah Jahan was a fugitive at Asirgarh, in 1G23, it is 
expressly stated that he had his three wives, with Dara and his 
other children, with him. Mumtaz Mahal was the motlier of 
his children, Aurangzeb being one of them. He had placed his 
“ women and suj^erfluous things ’’ for safety in that strong fort, 
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and had at first intended to do so also with his wives and family. 
But he changed his mind and took them with him (as we gather) 
through mud and mire all the way in his flight to Orissa—to 
^lasulipatam—until better days brought him into possession of 
Bengal and made him anxious to secure the Fort of Allahabad, 
She was with him in storm, she surely would be with him in 
sunshine, and in a period of profound peace swell the triumph 
of his train in 1G18, 

Shah Jahan was never long in one place, and, like his great pro¬ 
genitor Baber, might have said that he had never twice spent the 
liamazan in the same spot since liis teens. Agra, Ajmer, Mandu, 
.Vhmadnagar were some of those places. There is no reasonable 
doubt that ]\Iumtaz Mahal resided in them all. But we now 
( ome to solid ground. At Dohad slie bore Aurangzeb in 
October 1G18 : Aurangzeb built a great caravanserai on the 
.^pot which remaineth to this day. Dohad is 80 or 100 miles 
troin Ahmadabad on the high road to Malwa. Jahangir left 
.VI imadabad in September 1618; so no doubt did Shah Jahan 
and his wife when they were compelled to halt at Dohad. 
According to tradition, the birth of Aurangzeb was delayed by 
tlie astrologers. Thir “lucky moment’' had not come, and 
they postponed the event which cost the mother her life. In 
this tradition two entirely different events are warped together. 
Mumtaz did die of childbirth* but it was at Burlianpur, the then 
■^eat of the Mughal Government in the Dekhan, and in the year 
1631, where the Emperor Shah Jahan halted on his expedition 
against Khan Jahan Lodi. AVe merely note this incident by 
the way. 

Moreover, it is matter of history that ’Asaf Khan, the father 
uf Mumtaz and the brother of Xur Jahan, now next to his sister 
the ruling spirit of the realm, was in Ahmadabad in 1618, for 
he this year ornamented the dome of Shah Alam with gold and 
precious stones. Boe gave him a magnificent pearl as a bribe, 
tor he had been two years endeavouring to get the treaty signed 
—“All now went on smoothly.” Shah Jahan was Viceroy of 
Gujarat, of which Ahmadabad was tlie capital. It was a great 


* Of Dahar Ara, a daughter, July 7. 1031. O.S. 
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family party of wliicli some of us will think Mumtaz Mahal 
was the most distinguished member, since for her, as the Taj 
testifies, Shah Jahan had an unbounded affection. Did they 
live in the citadel, or Bhadr, Shahi Bagh or the summer palace 
Ghatamandal, the jewel of the Kankaria Lake ? Those and 
all such (Questions we must leave to future investigation, having 
done our part in pointing out that the Lady of the Taj must 
have been a guest, and the most famous of them all, at the 
Alimadabad Assendjlage of IdlS. 



P\WA>'nADH FHOM MAL\V. 
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CHAPTEK XXIV. 

Tno^rAs PoijYAT. 

A V I X D I r A T I o X. 

“ Le ty|>e de ces voyageurs que rieu ne rehute, et tels que la Grandt* 
Bretagne eu a produit plus que tuute autre natiun .”—Biographic Vuiveri^ellf'. 

“ Thy name a taunt,—thyself a scorn." 

One evening, as the novelists say, in December 1617. a strangor 
might have been seen 
entering Surat by the 
Dehli Gate. Dressed 
as a ^Muslim Faqir, his 
own mother would not 
liave known him. He 
had a strong staff, anti 
adopting the Eastern 
habit, and that of the 
prophets of old, lie 
grasped it in the middle, 
and every step he took 
forward seemed to bend 
him to the ground. He 
had walked all the way 
from Ajmer, and was 
bowed down with fatigue 
and dysentery, a bronzed 
and weather-beaten man, 
or in Spenser s words :— xom coryat (1377-1617). 

“ As he had traveikd many a summer’s day 
Through boiling sands of Arabic and Ynd.*’ 

He elbowed his way through a jostling crowd of Hindus, 
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Muslims, Parsis, Chinese, and Dutch, and at length arrived at 
the English factory. After a few words of expostulation with 
the porter that he was a vsilaijati wala, he dropped his burden 
at the gate, and entered the courtyard, the spiked door closing 
behind him. Like Christian, at the house called Beautiful, tlie 
Celestial City lay before him, for this was his last stage. He 
passed on, making himself known to the English factors, who 
received him kindly. They had heard of him before, for such 
a “ character ” as this could not pass through neighbouring 
countries without having liis fame blazoned abroad. 

Like Livingstone, he had been reported dead before his time, 
drowned in the Bosporus, and Taylor, the "Water Poet of 
London, liad sung a comic requiem on him. But we must now 
sj^eak of Surat, for the Surat of 270 years ago, which Tom 
<_bryat entered, was a very different place from the Surat of 
to-day, and had none of those costly monuments, English and 
l)utch, vdiicli now rear their lofty summits to the sky.* 

Still it was tlie Emporium of Western India. Very different 
also was the Greater Britain of that time, in India, with a few 
(Inzen of individuals to carry on the business of the East India 
(’oinpany. But liunian nature is the same in all ages; the 
Surat factors were hospitable. The plague was all around, hut 
plague or no plague, the stranger was made welcome, and 
laying aside his heads and turl>an, he sat down.f 


* I went to vi>it ancient tomlt.-? tu the Eiigli>limeu who are buried 

Iiere, and they certainly offer a nlo^?t splendid record of serv^ce^ done to their 
country, but to me there were several tombs of special interest, and when I 
uent to see the monument erected to Van Heed, I could not help tliinkio^ 
that there was buried a man whose family are closely allied with my own 
family, l)ecause the widow’ of the last Lord Athole, whose family name is 
Aban Reed, w\as one of my <learest friends. It also recalls to me'the time 
w’hen my ancestors left England, and the ancestors of the A"an Pieed family 
came to England and Ireland. When that exchange took place between 
Dutchmen and Englishmen, one migrated to England and the other migrated 
to Holland, and 1 represent the re-migration into England wiiich hasled to 
my very fortunate association with the presidency of Bombay. In that 
monument to Baron Van Reed I saw the very identical commemorative 
tablets—the Wooden tablets—which of the same epoch I find in mv (uvn 
parish church in Holland to my owm ancestors. I need not tell vou there¬ 
fore that that was a scene wkicli will remain engraved very permanently on 
njy memory.’’—Lord Reay at Surat, Dec. -0, IfeSO. 
t They were all, no doubt, dressed in native costume. 
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It may have been Christmas, at aU events it was the cold 
season, and the arrival of a stranger among them—the most 
travelled man of the age—made this a red-letter day in their 
calendar by supplying them with the very element they wanted 
in their exile, and they gave themselves up to festivity and en¬ 
joyment. The wine cup went round—his tongue loosed, for he 
was a great talker,* and he told them the story of his adventur¬ 
ous journey and hahlireadth escapes, of his numerous imbroglios 
in Europe as well as in Asia. With breathless attention they 
listened to the narrative, from Skanderun through the Beilan 
Pass to Aleppo—to the Euphrates—to Mosul and the Tigris, 
Baghdad, and the great plain of Babylon—all on foot, for he 
scorned the horse and its rider. Then came Isfahan, Shiraz, 
and Qandahar, Multan, Labor, Agra, and Ajmer, so many great 
milestones on his line of march. He had seen everything; 
Ephesus, Troy, Jerusalem, and Damascus—the dancing der¬ 
vishes of Constantinople, and the howling dervishes of Grand 
(’airo, had said his prayers on the Mount of Olives, bathed in 
the Dead Sea, and quenched his thirst at the well of Samaria. 
The few days he spent at Surat were full of interest—nights 
also, rfnibrostanx if you will, and Terry indicates as 

inucli.t That they drank deep I have no manner of doubt ; 
tliis was the rule in those times; on such an occasion there 
could l>e no hesitation; as the night “ drave on,’’ we may be 
sure tlie drop-drop of the water clock would have no effect in 
damping their ardour, nor the owl as he hooted from the 
neighbouring Khudawand Khan, nor the yell of the jackals as 
they careered helter-skelter across the maidan, nor at fitful 
intervals amid the noise of revel, the cry of the Ramusi 
as he announced the morning watches on his lonely round. 
It was not every day that the exiles could hear of Ben 
Jonson, of Inigo Jones, and of London; so what with talk of 
these matters, and how the Emperor Jahangir threw a hundred 


* Terry says he silenced the greatest talker in Dehli, a woman who could 
“ brawle and scould ” from sunrise to sunset, and this he did before eight 
o’clock in the morning in her own language. 

t “ He was killed with kindness by the English merchants which laid his 
rambling brains at rest.”—Dr. Fryer, 
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rupees from his balcony among the crowd, ended the first 
sitting. 

^ Kings may lie great, hut Tam was gloriuus, 

O’er a’ the ills o' life victorious.’' 

We shall see. A second came, and peradventnre a third day 
with its '' killing frost,” but I know not, except that one of the 
company, out of mere kindness no doubt, asked Tom if he 
would like Sack, some mulled potation of ]\Ialvoisie, or Xeres, 
unknown to these degenerate days of onrs, hot from the cook- 
room, compounded hj themselves, hi ting and potential you 
may he sure, as it was December, and a scar citing vu'nd hlv.vr 
cold upon their ojien pores from the lvajpi 2 da Hills. But. here 
again I recur to the historian's own words: “lie calling for it as 
soon as he heard of it, crying, ^ Surl\ Sack; is there any such 
thing as Sack ^ I pray you give me some Sack,^ ” 

Any]low, the name must have had a magical effect on Tom, 
some mingled memory of wit and spiced drink in Breade 
Streete before he bent his steps hitherwards. I gather frorr 
other sources that several sliips liad come in that year to 
Swally Beads with condiments of sorts. However come ]>v, 
the sack was forthcoming, and the sack was drunk. On one 
occasion before Tom Cnryat set out from Ajmer, and again on 
his six weeks’ walk liither, he had a presentiment that lie 
would die on this journey, for lie was very ill with dysenterv. 
And now tlio dise.i^(‘ returned with mortal unabated strengtli, 
and, we need scarcely say, the proceedings were abruptly 
adjourned— rslnr dir, 

I doubt not that smoking charcoal vms piled under his 
bed, and asses' dung in. a dtattif suspended over-night in the 
verandah. But no incantation of occult science nor the halhu 
himself could do him any good, and the end came. Even if 
Jahangir, the Lord of the AVorld, had come from Alimadabad 
he would have found another Lord who reigned supreme in 
Surat. I have said tliat the plague was busy at work, and 
the black camel kneeling at many a man's door, .-.q uheii he 
was waiting for T<>m Cravat, the mr»rning dawned, the mist 
rose, and the curling smoke of burning bodies could be seen 
rising trom tlic slioals which exist in tlie bed of the Tapti, at 
tliis season of the year, and groups of men swarming like bees 
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about the piles as they shot forth their angry tongues of flame 
into the clear sky. This was the scene outside. Inside on a 
charpoy lay the lifeless body of the pilgrim. His right arm, 
bare from the shoulder, had been flung as if in mockery in a 
last paroxysm at full length on the Jcarall —now at x^est, for its 
work was done—it was that arm which had dealt heavy blows 
on many a mai^auder from the gai'dens of Ajmer to the dreary 
shores of Askelon. A native servant in passing, by a mere 
accident, had observed strange writing on the wrist, or rather 
higlier up, it was on the fleshy part of tlie arm, and lie informed 
his masters as to what he had seen. The Sahebs came in, looked 
at it and went away. It was a fitched cross, pricked into the skin 
in dirty blue, the Crusaders’ badge, and around it, in big Eoman 
letters, the words, 

VIA, VITA, VERITAS, 

and had been done in tlie Holy City.* Terry says that he over¬ 
took death,” words which seem to indicate that he had a hard 
race, and came up with the last enemy, not unexpectedly, at 
this turn of the road. He left no money or property except a 
pair of old shoes hung up in Odcombe Cliurch.l As it was the 
time of the plague, liis papers and clothes were most likely 
burned, and the only thing now (ISSd) existing wliicli Ave can 
positively say he handled is the copy of his works Avliich he 
presented to Prince Henry, and wliicli visitors can still see in 
the Grenville Library of the British ^luseum. 

It is something to remember here that Cory at must Iiave 
seen Queen Elizabeth, and had held converse with some of the 
greatest men of her reign,^ and that it was the accents of that 
period—the accents of Shakespeare’s time—Avhich were heard 
in that dim room in Surat, where the companion of the son of 
the Iving of England came in the guise of a mendicant to lay 
himself down and die. 

* Tlie Prince of Wales had sometlunc; of tlie same kind tattooed on his arm 
on his visit to Jerusalem in 1800. ‘‘Ye shall not make any cuttings in 
voLir^ llesh for the dead, nor print any marks iipon you: I am the Lord.” 
(Leviticus xix. 28.) 

t “ \\ hicli induced a friend of his to remark that if he’d not been corlatus 
he wotild have been ij'coriatu?,'' — Xationnl 7?ci7V?/’, March 1888. 

i Sehlen, Cotton, Chapman, AVbittaker, Ca^aiibon and others mentioned 
in this bketch. He calls Sir Thomas Pioe his “ old acquaintance.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Thomas Coiyat^ the son of a country curate in Somersetshire 
at Odcombe, was born in 1577. His father, a classical scholar, 
and an accomplished writer of verses, died in 1606. Tom was 
educated at 'Westminster, and afterwards at Oxford University. 
"Wlien still young, he was appointed by James I. to the royal 
household as a kind of companion to liis son, Prince Henry, 
who died at the age of eighteen. On the death of his father, he 
felt'' an itching desire ''to see foreign countries, and made a 
walking tour through Germany and Italy, covering about 2000 
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miles, and with one pair of shoes, which were afterwards huip^' 
up in Odcombe Church and remained there for uinetv-tbur 
years, a votive offering to the Providence which had preserved 
him by sea and land. 

The results of this journey were published in a book called 
Coryat's Crudities. 

In 1612 he set out on a much more extended tour in Europe 
and Asia, and he died in Surat while still prosecutinn- those 
travels which he intended continuing to Cliina and the far East 
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PERSONAL. 

The two pictures of Coryat, which have come down to us in 
his Book of Crudities, are referred to by himself, and thus bear 
the stamp of authenticity. They represent a handsome man in 
the prime of life—he was only forty years old at the time of his 
death. Tom Coryat jwur exposition, as he appears in these 
sketches, was a very different picture from Tom Coryat the pilgrim 
in Europe. In the one we have torn hose, and a big battered 
wide-awake, high and of formidable circumference. But he is 
in another pair of shoes than those which hung in Odcombe 
Church, when he arrives at the “ Mere Mayde ” Club, redolent 
of musk and eglantine, where Ben Jonson sits supreme, unless 
indeed a greater than he were of the company. The strong 
thick-set beard, now starched to the nines, comes out in bold 
relief; the frilled ruff round the neck, starched also; a face open 
and guileless; an eagle-like nose, and a bushy head of hair. 
Behold our traveller throwing off his short cloak with the 
gravity of a man who lias seen the world, and a look at me 
aspect, a butt of big wits whose society he delights to cultivate, 
and small wits too, whose travels have never extended beyond 
Paule's Walke or the sound of Bow Bells. In his own words, 
the Odcombian GaUobelgic leg-stretcher,'' * the immortal 
furcifer and umbrella-monger, or as quoth Ben Jonson, “an 
engine, wholly consisting of extremes—a head, fingers and toes ; 
for what his industrious toes have trod, his ready fingers have 
witten, his subtile head dictating." 

Tom knows not now that he shall drink sack and die in 
Surat. But as he said himself, quoting St. Bernard, “ the Lord 
is debonair." 


HIS FAME 

rests as that of a buffoon, or a man who makes himself ridicu¬ 
lous, but we are bound to say that there is not much in his 


* He boldly ascended a minaret (and this nearly cost him his life, for 
he escaped on the jdea of being dewani) and shouted, as if he had been a 
muezzin, La Alla ilia Alla, Hasaret Isa ben Alla —“ God is the God, the 
Lord Jesus is son of God.” 

VOL. I. Y 
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travels which justifies this view of his character. Herodotus 
himself was no doubt ridiculous in many of his statements, 
but has outlived the ridicule. The first great re(|uisite in a 
traveller's narrative is truth. 

The Eev. Mr. Terry, who was Coryat’s chambermate and 
tent fellow ” at Ajmer, tells us “ he was a faithful narrator 
what he saw,” But his truthfulness does not rest on this 
evidence. In regard to his travels in the (Prisons, and the Sub- 
Alpine kingdom, Douglas Breshfield, a well known member of 
the xVlpine Club, informs us in his book on the Italian Alps, 
that he can verify almost every word Coryat wrote on that 
region, and that, moreover, he Avas the first man who made this 
2)art of Europe known to Englishmen; and of other places, 
Syria, Turkey, Egypt, and the scraps which have been preserved 
of liis Indian travels, every man who has been in these countries 
will Amich for tlie accuracy of his narration. 

"When Tom met Sir Bobert Shirley, the Persian xVmbassador, 
on his way between Isfahan and Labor, the latter held up to 
his view the two volumes of his travels, bound in velvet. Books 
are awkward tilings on camel-back, and unless Shirley had 
l»elieved there Avas something in tliem AAmdli readingg lie Avould 
not have troubled himself AAutli carrying them across the Baby¬ 
lonian deserts. 


THE DESIRE nF TRAA^ELLIXG 

is a pOAverful and a praisoAvorthy ])assion Avhen it is gratified 
lor useful cikL. But like every other passion, it may be abused 
in the exercise. It Ava^ even so Avith Coryat. Like Ulys.'^es he 
deteimiiujd to tiaAel tor ten years, and had completed live of 
them. Some of his aims seem legitimate enough, but Avhen he 
told Jahangir that his great ambition Avas to go to Samarkand 
and see the tomb of Tamerlane, it seems to us a jiiepo^terous 
ambition, lor AAdiat avos Tamerlane to him or he to Taiinudane ? 

The truth is, his thirst for travel Avas an insatiable thirst and 
greAv hr Avliat it fed on ; his eye Ava^^ never satisfied Avitli seeimr 
The tomb of Tamerlane: The great Avail of China Would not 
liave stopped him, for lie Avould liave j.eered over it for Prester 
John or the Khan of Tartary, He seems to luue enjoyed fair 
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health, and the roughing agreed with him, until on his long 
walk between Labor and Agra, though shaded by an avenue 
of trees, the burning sun took it out of him. Money is the 
limit of most men's explorations, but the want of money had 
no terror for him as it hath for most men. Paradoxical as it 
appears, this was his talisman. "When he lay down at night he 
was secure in this that no man could rob him, and the cut¬ 
throats of the Euphrates turned aside from an old shirt and a 
fustian bag full of bones. 

His defenceless state was his defence, for had he had a 
thousand sequins rolled up in his Immar-band he would never 
have emerged alive out of the deserts of Mesopotamia. I doubt 
not that he had a hard time of it, this English Faqir, and that 
misfortune made him strange bedfellows among Bedaiiins and 
Basliibazuks, but the bed was of his own making, and we are 
bound to add he never grumbles or re^unes, but takes everything 
as it comes, as a matter of course. 

He sometimes eked out his subsistence, as in Germany and 
Greece, by grape-gathering and treading the wine vat, but his 
whole career in the East is a standing memorial of the hospi¬ 
tality which has pre^'ailtMl there since Abraham wandered a 
stranger from Ur of the Chaldees. 

His tour in Europe, lt)08, was a legitimate asj^iration, but 
his tour in Asia we must set down under another category, as 
we are inclined to think that, however voluntary it was in the 
beginning, it became in the end compulsory, and we take this 
view ill >pite of Terry’s assertion to the contrary, which our 
readers will see in the four lines wliich end this article. 

The date of his setting out is significant—1012. That was 
the year ITinee Henry, son of James I., died, and he was 
Coryat's patron. It seems that Pichard Steel, one of tlie Surat 
factors, on his way home through the Euphrates valley, had 
met Tom going outwards. Steel on his arrival in England was 
presented to the King, on which occasion, on his ha})pening to 
mention tlie accidental meeting, the British Solomon ejaculated, 
Is tliat fool living yet ? " A just reward this, for the mean 
servility and adulation with which he had bespattered the King 
ill his dedication : IMost invincible monarch of this renowned 
Albion and the refulgent carbuncle of Christendom." Anyhow 

Y 2 
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tliis affords a possible clue for Tom's protracted peregrinations, 
and we are not surprised that he declared them permanent, and 
continued spinning out the skein of his existence in this way 
until it was suddenly snapped in Surat a.d. 1617. Did Tom 
fear James I. ? 

In that same year of 1612, when Tom unconsciously cast 
from his feet the dust of England for the last time, there was 
a man there who was to lie in the Tower for ten years, with 
slight respite, until he exchanged the prison for the block. 



THE COPY OF CORYAT’s ‘ CRUDITIES ’ PRESENTED TO PRINCE HENRY, 

IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

This wa.'> Sir Walter llaleigh, who with others had founded the 
''Mere Mayde Club in 1603, of which Tom was a mem])er.* 


* Tiie address of the letter he sent to the Club from Ajmer runs as 
fulluws; — 

TO 

THE HIGH SENESCHALL 
OF 

THE RIGHT WORSillPFUUL FRATLRNITIE OF SERENIACAL 
GENTLEMEN, 

who meete the first Fridaie of every momuli at the signe uf the Merc Maide 
in Breade Streete in London c^ive tliest^ from the Court of the Great Mo'nil 
at the Towne of Asmere in Eastern India. 
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Better the deserts of Asia than a fate like this. Better the 
'‘little grave, like as we see in English churchyards,” looking 
out on the Swally Eoads or the Arabian Sea. So I daresay 
thought Tom Coryat. 

HIS DEFECTS. 

“ Of all the Toms that ever yet were named was ever Tom 
like to Tom Coryat famed.” Unfortunately Coryat wore his 
heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at, and the daws were 
nothing loth when opportunity offered. Some of the passages 
in his book were construed to mean that he was more virtuous, 
or thought himself more virtuous than the wits of the age gave 
him credit for, something above their own average or experience 
we will believe. This in all times has been a formidable engine 
of ridicule, by no means limited to the “ unco’ guid and 
rigidly righteous ” of Burns, for men without a shadow of 
hypocrisy like Coryat have been shaken from their propriety 
and righteous resolutions by it, and it requires a strong mind to 
stand fire under such heavy artillery. Now Coryat had not a 
strong mind, for though he was strong enougli minded to do the 
right, he did not always do it in the right Avay, lacked dis¬ 
cretion in the doing of it, or bragged or blabbed about it, for he 
was a most inveterate talker. 

Ben Junson has left on record a fine piece of Avord painting 
on Tom’s talking and travelling propensities :— 

He is ahvays tongue major of the company, and if ever per¬ 
petual motion be to be hoped, it is from thence. He is fre(|uent 
at all sorts of free tables, wdiere though he might sit as a guest, 
he would rather be served in as a dish, and is loth to have any¬ 
thing of himself kept cold against next day. A great carpenter 
of words. The mere superscription of a letter from Zurich sec 
him up like a top. Basel or Heidelberg made him spin.” And 
Eieliard Martin, in introducing him to Sir Henry Wotton, our 
Ambassador at Venice, wuites:—"Two things I have entreated 
him to carry with him—discretion and money, two commodities 
which are not easily taken in exchange on the Idalto.” 
Unfortunately Tom had not much of either. This, however, 
may be said of him, that he did not need much money, and 
though with so little discretion apparently, he managed to keep 
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a whole skin in countries where many a man has lost his life, 
and after five years of travelling he died in his bed in Surat, 
unshaken in his beliefs, as far as we can learn, by any of the 
taunts and missiles that were hurled against him. He might 
have outlived the ridicule of his age had it l:ieeu confined to the 
elubs and the tobacco smoke, which Ealeigh bri.)ULdit with him 
from Virginia, but unfortunately it found currency in a book of 
sixty epigrams by all sorts and conditions of men from Ben 
Jonson downwards, and this was the thing that damned him, 
not only in his own age but in after times. There is this, 
howevei, to be said al)out the epigrams, and he tells it himself, 
that their publication was forced upon him by lhance Henry ; 
whether they were solicited from these eminent men by Cory at 
earmot now ].)e determined, but if he did solicit them, it is no 
more than authors of repute, as it is said, do nowadays, when 
they ask a friend to do good offices for them with the TJnnuhrn r 
or ^yatvnknj Brelk and sometimes catch, like Coryat, a Tartar 
in return. 

Had he lived to return to Eurojie, all this nil )bis]i might have 
been cleared away, for there is a marked improvement in ln< 
writing and general conduct (still, however, dashed with eccen¬ 
tricity), and the year or two that he was in India mu^t liavr 
taken the nonsense and superlluous jarg(jn out of Ids head. But, 
as we have seen, he died at Surat, and the journal'^, wliieli con¬ 
tained tlie account of his travels in A>ia, have also l»een L^t, so 
that, luvreft of the thing they would most likely have bioueht to 
liim, lie lia> never had a chance of his charactt*r and conduct 
l>eing put right with the reading pul die. Tom lived amid a 

galaxy ol great men and—like a meteor shot athwart the skv_ 

disappears. 


LUD IIK KXOW SIIAKESrEAin: ? 

In a perusal of the rambling works of Coryat this strain-c 
<tuestion comes up and haunts us like an apparition. That Tom 
met Shakespeare we have not the slightest doubt. He was born 
in lb77, and Shakespeare in 1564; Tom was at Oxford Univer¬ 
sity for three years, and if from 1603 to 1006 Shakespeare must 
then have been ‘‘blazing away” in London, and his variou.s 
visits to Stratford led him on eacli occasion into Oxford. Is 
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it likely that a young man of his proclivities, who soon was 
to know everybody, did not know of Shakespeare or seek to 
see him ? But this is not all. Tom knew Ben Jonson, and 
Drayton knew Tom. Our readers will recollect that so great 
was Shakespeare's intimacy with these two men, that a tradition 
asserts that he died from the effects of a drinking bout he had 
with these wortides. Moreover, Tom’s travels were in the main 
undertaken to gratify not only his own thirst, but that of the 
members of the Mere Mayde Club; he expressly calls himself 
“ traveller for the English wits greeting.’" Did Tom know 
Shakespeare ? The facts of Shakespeare’s life are too meagre 
to expect anything on this subject, from the details that have 
come down to us, and we despair of any certainty one way or 
the other. Shakespeare does not mention Coryat, nor does 
Coryat mention Shakespeare, nor have we found a single 
passage in the one that can be traced to the other. There is an 
instance, indeed, where one can only fancy that Tom goes out 
of his way not to mention Shakespeare. 

He says that the seven Greeks of their Pleiades have their 
counterpart in English literature, and names Cliaucer, Spenser, 
Sydney and—Daniel, and indicates that the three others may 
be found aiiioiig the authors of the eulogistic epigrams on himself 
which are no doubt Ben Jonson, Drayton, and Donne. So the 
gieatest of them all is conspicuous ])y Ids absence. The 
following fact is also curious. Cierman critics tell us that at 
the time Coryat travelled in Germany, lx., 1008, some of 
Shakespeare’s [days were translated and being acted in that 
country. Xow though Coryat actually dilates on the construc¬ 
tion of German theatres, and mentions that female actors were 
then on the stage in Germany, he does not allude to his having 
seen the works of the great master put on any German stage. 
The obliviousness of the men of his own age to Shakespeare’s 
genius has become a proverb and may explain both incidents; 
but there are other j)oints wliich increase the diiliculty as we 
have seen. Did Tom know Shakespeare, we ask again i' 


* Witness James Howell’s Letters^ commencing 1618. A poet himself 
and the iriend and correspondent of Ben Jonson, the niime of 8bak*^s[*eaie 
is never mentioned nor alluded to in all his voluminous correspondence. 
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T. 0. was a great coiner of words, and 'VV. S., who was then 
making the English language and the methods how to use it, as 
no man has done either before or since, may have looked upon 
his ‘ Crudities ’ as so much verbiage—mere windle-straws, as they 
no doubt must have been to the great una])proacliable. Did he 
snub him as an insufferable bore, and reduce him to a state of 
inarticulateness to all things Shakesperean ever afterwards ? 
—lofty and sour to those who loved him not, T. (being 
among the number. 

“More people know Tom fool tlian Tom foul knows.’’ 


COXCLUSIOX, 

T have not asked the reader to accom])any Cory at in Iiis 
European tour. In many res])ects the great sights Avere the 
same then as they are now. The big tun of Heidelberg, tla* 
horses of the Sun at Venice, the view of the great ]>hiin uf 
Lombardy from Milan Cathedral, tlie thousand and one colnmns 
at Constantinople, and in Asia from filtliy Skanderun to im]H*rial 
Dehli with its brazen column of Alexander, it was all tlic sane-. 
Agra was Avithout the Taj, and Lomiiay and Kaclili A\'ere a joy 
of Avild asses. “At Damascus I saw roses,” a fragrant seiilcncc 
for all AAdio may ]dtch their tent there, i)Ut no ros(‘ of Sharon er 
lily of tlie Anilley aavis lialf mj sAveet in 2>erfume as the ^mokc nf 
his native (junw, and he often yearned hjr ndc<inibe as lu* 
Avandered a lonely stranger on the ])anks of tlie Indus, and “tlie 
broade tlirumbe cap” (Avliatever tliat may ]je) of liis motla-r 
had more attractions for liim than the canopy of Vur-Malial in 
all her glory. Eor generations the name of Tom ('oryat and 
Tom Pool have been synonymous. So AA^as it Avitli (leorge 
Buclianan.* We institute no comparison between tliem exc('])t 
in this connection. The greatest scholar tliat Scotland e\er 
produced, he has been “ Deordie ” for three ('cninric^, and will 
be so in story and tradition for centuries ytd to He Ava^ 

the tutor of that James who called Tom ('oryat a fool, and Avho 
himself has earned for liimself the dubi(jus distinction of 
“ the Avisest fool in (diristeiidom,” 


Yuli may see Ins luvvait mi the u.ner of lilackwooffs 
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If Tom Coryat were a fool, so was Marco Polo, Bruce, or 
Mungo Park, or any man who offers up his life to extend the 
boundaries of geographical research. He was a fool to all men 
who lived at home in ease, M'ho despised hardihood and endurance, 
and had neither the strength, courage, nor perseverance to 
accomplish such designs. He vns a fool to the roystering wits 
of the ‘‘ !Mere Mayde,’' because he did wliat they could not do 
tliemselves; a fool to all those who think that religion is an 
easy thing—easy to keep and easy to throw away; a fool to the 
men who were content to eat with their fingers, until he 
1 nought with him forks out of Italy, and showed them the way 
to use them. 

His travels liave never been impugned (except some lies 
fathered on liim by Purchas), which is more than can be said 
of some travellers of our more enliuhtened age. 

He could speak nine languages, and write or read six, and he 
wrote his own with the genuine ring of tlie Elizabethan 

O O 

period.* 

Tom Coryat was not only the first globe-trotter but the 
prince of pedestrians, and the only European who ever walked 
out to India. He did the distance from ^^kanderun to xVjmer on 
foot, 2700 miles, and from Ajmer to Surat, 300 miles. This 
was greater than (Aiptain Grant’s big walk across Africa. Prom 
liis day to this Coryat can tlirow down the gauntlet to all 
traA'ellers on foot, and no man shall take it up. He was not a 
vagabond who begged his ])read, for he tells us, though he fared 
moderately well, his expenses were twopence a day. From 
choice or necessity he seldom drank anything but water. He 
was not a coarse-bred man inured to hardship, but a refined 
gentleman, a scholar,! a companion of the young Prince of 

* The Invextjon of Pkixtixg.—“ By tliis art all the liberal sciences are 
now broiitrht to tulle ripencsse and perfection. Had not this art been invented 
by the Divine IVovidenco ot God, it was to be feared lest the true studies of 
all disciplines botli divine and buniane would have suffered a kind of shi]>- 
wrack, and been half extinct before this age wherein we breathe.” 

A Gueat JSixger.—“ Truly 1 think that bad a Nightingale been in the 
same roome and contended w’itli him for the superioritie, something perba]is 
he nnght excell him, because God Lath granted that little birde such a 
privilege for the sweetnesse of his voice as to none other,” 

t “ He discussed Greek and Latin with Casaubon in Baris, with Gruter at 
Heidelberg, with Gryuaeus at Basle .”—Isational lievitiCi March 1888. 
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Eii^land. Almost the first Englishman ^vho died in Western 
India, his grave is unknown ; but no monument in Surat is 
half so enduring or so well deserved as the fame which has been 
won by this God-fearing, self-denying, and intrepid travellerj— 

“ llore lies the wanderer ot a^c, 
tVlio living did rejoice, 

Xot out of need bat choice, 

To make his life a pilgrimage.'' 



i>>CKiriiMX IN ini: n'l’v or iin > ^.uoiiii:'' 
ly llli: LPJTI^H ML’"!! 31. 
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“ Xo plunder nu piiy.”—Sivaji'.s maxim. 

THE^statement will surprise many people, that the history of 
Western India is more ahundant in details than that of some 
parts of the British 
Isles. Take the 
case of the Wig¬ 
town martyrs. 

Two women were 
drowned for non¬ 
conformity in the 
reign of Charles 
the Second, and 
though Macaulay 
devoted a page or 
two to the narra¬ 
tive in his History 
of Enylaad, and 
though Europe and 
America were ran¬ 
sacked from one 
end to the other, 
not one scrap or 
letter, printed or 
wTitten, bearing mvaji. 

upon it about the 

same date as the judicial murder could be discovered, and tlie 
souls of righteous men were vexed from day to day at the 
revilings ol Mark Xapier, who consigned the event to the 
region ut ecclesiastical myth and legend. It was proved in- 
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depenclently of -wTitten testimony, but not until an old Session 
Book was discovered in the Wigtown Manse was scepticism 
silenced. Jfow, had any event of a kindred nature taken place 
in Western India about this period, we would have every 
particular connected therewith duly chronicled at the time. 
Had Sivaji tied Mr. Stirling, the Scotch clergyman in Bombay 
of his time, to one of the fishing stakes which then dotted the 
harbour, and left him to be devoured by the waves and the 
sharks, we should never have heard the end of it. Every man 
and woman would have sat down and written long accounts to 
their friends at home, which would no doiibt have been pre¬ 
served for our edification, and so nothing would have been left 
to tradition. In the same way, in the sack of Surat in 1G64, 
^ve make little doubt tliat an industrious bookworm could make 
a complete inventory of every pot and pan taken out of it by 
Sivaji. In the history of Western India, there is notliing more 
appalling than the amount of materiel in Englisli, Erencli 
Portuguese, Italian, Dutch, Persian, and Arabic, even Chinese 
is laid under contribution. 

These remarks apply in part to Sivaji, the greatest man in 
Maratha history.^ Though many people have vague notions 
about him, the books, letters, and journals, in several languages, 
from which the story of his life may be gathered are so full and 
minute in every particular, that a Avork like Lord Hailes’ 
AnaaU of Heotluiui, though it was praised by Dr. Jolinson, 
becomes in comparison dry annal or mere conjecture. 

The obvious delects of this sketch are therefore not <lue to 
want of materials. 


Ills coryxiiY. 

It has been said by geologists that the Ghats were the great 
seawall against which an ancient ocean hurled its remorseless 
waves, and that Matheran and Mahabaleslnvar were islands. 
Were those black blulf headlands we now call Chauk or SidneA^ 
Points once fragrant Avith samphire and sea pink ' Did the 
Avaves fret and eddy round the knob of Prabhal or One Tree 


The great Sivaji."—Macaulay. 
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Hill,* or mould these cone-like masses we now see rising from 
the Konkan plain, or 

“ Boil in endless torture ” 

in tumbling abysses under the very nose of that sphinx-like 
projection on Louisa Point ? Were the Funnel Hill (Karnala) 
and Liiiganagarh fashioned into their present form by the action 
of the waves; grinding, rounding, and polishing, as if by the 
hands of some cunning artificer, these mighty outlying bulwarks 
or skerries of a primaeval sea ? We cannot answer these ques¬ 
tions. Our business is with the Dekhan of history, and of 
Sivaji. 

The highest bit of earth in the Dekhan is Kalasabai, 5400 
feet over sea-level-t Put the land bristles with hundreds of 
mountains from 2000 to 5000 feet in height, with steep scarps 
of volcanic trap crowned with forts and bastions, with almost 
every one of which is indelibly associated the name of Sivaji. 
This mountainous region seems to bid defiance to the foot of 
man and horse. Khafi Khan, who was much about Eaigarh— 
Sivaji's principal residence ^—says :—The country around may 
be considered a specimen of hell, for it is hilly and stony, and 
water is very scarce.Let the strongest pedestrian in this year 
of grace 1892, as a piece of holiday exercise, travel to and ascend, 
say twelve out of the five-and-forty hill forts captured by 
Sivaji. Let him furnish himself before starting with Galton's 
Ah of Travel, Crosse and Blackwelks tinned meats, and the 
best Dekhani tattii he can lay hands on, and every appliance 
and comfort of modern times, and we will be bound to say that 
his thews and sinews and poor feet ’’ will come out of the 
expedition much the worse for wear. As for his boots and 
shoes he may throw them to the dogs, cast himself on the first 


* One Tree Hill was ascended by Lester de Fcnblanqiie on 29th October, 
1883, the first ascent made by any European that I know of. I saw him do 
this feat, and climbing the tree, when he tied his white pocket handkerchief 
to a branch, where it remained long afterwards fluttering in the breeze. It 
is a very dangerous ascent, and ought to be avdded. Professor M. Mac¬ 
millan ascended One Tree Hill in the end of May 1890. 
t On your right as you go to Kasik. 

X About ten miles from Dasgaon. 
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charpai he can get, and hum himself asleep to a long season of 
repose with the tune of 

“ ril gang nae mair to yun town/’ * 

He will, however, have learned a lesson of the marvellous 
toughness and endurance of the Maratha, and, more than this, 
be filled with admiration at what were once heroic virtues 
—walking, running, and climbing. “The best runner” said 
Sivaji, “ makes the best soldier.” 


HIS EiaTii. 

Some of the kings of the East liave had a very humble oric^dii. 
The first Xawal) of Oudh was a petty mercliant, the first Peshwali 
a village accountant, Haidar Ali’s father was a belted peon and 
(commenced life as a groom, the ancestors of Holkar were goat¬ 
herds ; those of Sindia slaves, and the first of this family wlu) 
Ijecame powerful Avas slipper-bearer to the Peslnvah. Xadir 
Shah was the son of a maker of sheepskin caps in Khorasan; 
and nearer our own time Muhammad All of Egypt was ilie 
^on of a tobacconist at Cavallo in Macedonia. 

Sivaji’s origin Avas a contrast to all these. He did not ri^»* 
from the ranks, but came from an ancient line of IJajas, f tlir 
Bhonsles, men in the i)osition of the great barons of England 
when they were poAverful enough to defy alike sovereign and 
people. Both by lather and mother’s side his ancestors had 
Avon distinction in the field as vassals of the Kings of Ahmad- 
nagar and Bijapur. His mother A\^as a Eajput, and her name 
of JtfAav Avas older than the Muhammadan invasion of the 
Bekhan in the thirteenth century, Avheii Bevagiri Avas the name 
< *1 Baulatabad, and ere ditch and scarp had made that renowned 


* i ree trans^ativa: I will never uo again to those places 

ae.cendt*d/’—Toa\ 

^tlucu, lb29. oingee (JinjO, in the .Aladras Pivstiency, “was Ihrinerlv the 
leMdeuce ui a race ul Alaratha Kiup, whose dominions extended fr.au hmice 
to the bordcTs ot the Kiugloin ot laiijor; tliese princes were the ancestors of 
he iamous bivaji, who became king over all the Alaiatha nations, and it ha 
long been a general thouga erroneous notion that Sivaii himself ^^ls horn t 
(.nngee.'—Orme's IJido> i/, book ii., vol. k, p. 101 
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fortress imscaleable except to the ant or the lizard. His great¬ 
grandfather was patel of Yerul or Elura, which thus became 

The mother of a race of Idngs,” 

an addition to its other wonderful attractions. Both his father 
and grandfather were two of the most powerful men in the 
Maratha dominions, the first in command of 5000 horse. 
Sivaji was born in the Fort of Junnar or Siwner * in 1G27. 
Some one says, “ he was born in a fort and died in a fort.’’ 

HIS PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

Here is a good etching of him taken by a European.f Scene, 
Surat, acted. 37. Neither Grant Duff nor Elphinstone seem to 
have been aware of it. 

'' His person is described by them whoe have seen him to bee 
of meane stature, lower somewhat than I am erect, and of an 
excellent proportion. Actual in exercise, and whenever hee 
speaks seeines to smile, a cpiicke and peercing eye, and whiter 
than any of his people. He is distrustful, seacret, subtile, 
cruell, perfidious, insulting over whomsoever he getts into his 
p<nver. Absolute in his commands, and in his punishments 
more than severe, death or dismemberment being the punish¬ 
ment of every oftence if necessity require, venterous and des¬ 
perate in execution of his resolves.” 

This is l.^y a contemporary on the spot, and there is no tiling 
left to us but a feeble attempt to fill in the blank spaces 
between the lines. And first of all, he was superstitious to a 
degree, and we may be sure that the cry of a hare, the howl of 
a wolf, or the scream of a setras distracted him, and schemes 
of the greatest moment were suspended, if the augurs were 
against him. 

When the English Ambassador in 1C74 went down to Eaw^arh 
to “ assist ” at his coronation, he found Sivaji had gone on a 
pilgrimage to Pratapgarh to a pagoda of the goddess Bhavani, 
and Oxinden and his companions were detained a month in the 


* About furty miles from Poona. 

f Escaliot to Sir Thomas Drowne, author of lidijto Meliciy 1G64. 
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Fort, until liis idle ceremonies at liaigarh were accomplished. 
He was mightily imbued with his religious rites and ceremonies, 
and would do anything to carry them through. Witness his 
landing at Malabar Point at midnight, and at the hazard of his 
life, to pass through the Stone of Eegeneration. He was most 
attached to his mother, and exercised filial obedience until 
death divided them, and he was kind to his dependants and 
relations.* It is said that his manners were remarkably pleas¬ 
ing and his address winning. This refers to men, but it is not 
so well known that he had a wonderfully fascinating power over 
w^omen. We do not prove this by the fact that he had three 
wives and married a fourth two days after his coronation in the 
47th year of his age. 

But a story which Mackintosh heard at Haidarabad seventy 
years ago has come down to us. It appears that wiien a pri¬ 
soner at Dehli, he exercised this glamour gift so effectually, that 
one of the Princesses of the House of Timur, a daughter of Aurang- 
zeb, was devoured by love for him.t Xo doubt a glance from 
behind the pardah did it aU. HoAvever, it lasted her for life. 
Sivaji was told by the cruel parient,” and slu^ also, no dou])t, 
that the marriage could not come off unless he became a Muslim. 
This could not be, and it is an affecting instance of the power 

and endurance of youthful affection that Mott JJatvrigali _ 

^uch was her pet name—never married; and, twenty-seven 
years after Sivaji was dead and hurned, tended his grandson, 


* It is recorded that on one occa^iou when he went out to meet his father 
who was on horseback, Sivaji got out of his palanquin and walked ten 
miles by his side. 

•f » The daughter of Aurangzeb was struck with the handsomeness of Sivaji’s 
person, admired his pride and haughty deportment, and interceded for him 
at the feet of her father .’’—IUhtory of Hindodanjllij'S ; infm ti 34p 
“Buried at Be^ampiir, 25 miles south-vvest of Shulapur on the left bank 
of the Bhima. She died while her father Aurangzeb was encamped at 
Brahmapuri on the opposite bank, 1G95 to 1700. Her tomb is a idain solid 
structure in a courtyard, ISO feet square.”— JJvmlaij Gazetteer, vul xx 
“Zebu-n Kisa Begam was the eldest of the daughters, t^he'was born 
February 1639; owing to the king’s teacliincr, she became thoroimhlv 
proficient m knowledge of the Qoran, and received as a reward the sum of 
30,000 os/uq/is. Her learning extended to Arabic, Per.dan, to the various 
modes of writing and to prose and poetry. .Many learned men, poets and 
writers, were employed by her, and numerous compilations and wuiks are 

dedicated to her. ^ Her death occurred in the year 1113 (1701 a d V’ _ 

aasir-GAlaragiri, Elliots Historians of India, vol. vii,, p. 106 * ^ 
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and carefully watched his upbringing.* Some of Aurangzeb's 
daughters were most accomplished, full of music, poetry, and all 
that sort of thing, which Sivaji loved so well that he would go 
a long way out of his beat to attend a hatha or meeting of 
bards and singers. A tomb of white marble was erected to her 
memory—and she well deserved it—which may still be seen 
near Bijapur, an oasis in the desert. 

HIS ACCOMPLISHMEXTS. 

He was a good horseman, swordsman, and marksman. He 
had sprung from a race of mighty hunters and athletes. His 
father died an old man from a heavy fall he had from his horse 
in the hunting-field. His spare wiry form and small stature 
admiral )ly adapted him for climbing, and his training from boy¬ 
hood put him on a par with the best climbers in the Dekhan. 
Every corrie, gulch, and Jacob's ladder, was better known to 
him than the tidsi plant at his own door. He not only loved 
climbing for its own sake, but admired and rewarded it in 
otliers. When he had finished the fortifications of Eaygarh, he 
one day called an assembly of the people and held out a bag ol 
gold and a bracelet worth Ifs. 500 as a reward to any man who 
accomplished the ascent in any way except through the gate he 
had constructed, and without rope or ladder. A Mahar ascended, 
planted the flag, then quickly descended and made his obeisance 
to Sivaji. The man received the rewards in presence of the 
assembly and was set at liberty. We need not add that the way 
by which he ascended was closed. 

His power of endurance is a perfect mystery. Take his flight 
from Dehli.f All the way to Allahabad was his son with him, 
a lad nine years of age, at first mounted '' ride and tie ” on the 
same Dekhani tattv, then on foot disguised as a jogi, his face 
rubbed with ashes, swimming rivers with his hapra on liis head 
to keep it dry, outrunning the swiftest trained couriers of the 
Great Mughal, and this during the monsoon, through a thickly 


* Sdhii wab bix years old in IGSl*, wLeu his lather Samhhaji was executed 
at Tulapur. 

t Ebceped in a hamper. 

VOL. I. 
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wooded country from Allahabad to Benares, from Benares to 
Gaya, from Gaya to Katak, from Katak to Haidarabad. 

Or his night raid into Boona in 166b, He left Singarh cijtci 
dark, entered the gate as part of a marriage procession, attacked 
the Muhammadan Viceroy’s palace, slashed off two of his fingers 
as he descended from a window, killed his son and most of his 
attendants. It seemed the work of a moment; and that same 
nifjht he ascended Singarh amid a blaze of torches visible from 
every part of the Mughal camp.* 

Sivaji was weighed against gold and turned the scales at 
112 lbs. This was good riding weight; though a small man 
he had infinite pluck. A weasel has been known to fly at the 
throat of a man on horseback, and Sivaji had a fierce will and 
intensity of purpose, and was lull of resolve. 

‘‘ Come on, Kesolve, and lead the van, 

Thou stalk of carlehemp in man." 

The most distinguished Maratha, awkward and sturdy at the 
best, was ungainly side by side with Sivaji. 

He never could sign his own name. He had, however, a 
Persian writer and a keeper of his seal which was put to all 
documents. This, however, need not be held as a crime against 
him. Out readers will recollect the words put into the mouth 
of Archibald Bell-the-Cat in Scott’s Marmion, He is speak- 
in*^ of Gawain Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, the translator of 
Virgil, 

“ Thanks to Saint Botham, son of mine. 

Save Gawain ne’er could pen a line.” 

Though his face was white his sliendi was as black as the 
raven’s ving. 

“ Spare and swarthy, 

Cruel and crafty.” 


* “ Let the reader take a note of heights and distances, and “ the roads 
before they were made” on his first 'picnic to Khadak\vasla. It was on this 
road that Colonel Mignon, of the 1st Pusiliers, on June 4, 1852, lost his 
life crossing a torrent during the monsoon.”—ZVa^s. Med. and Phijs, ^oc. 
No. 2,1852-1 
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HIS MOTTO. 

“ Happy for him if he had lived to see 
His country beggar'd of the last rupee.’’—Sir Philip Francis, 

I have searched for Sivaji s motto in vain. His ^var^cry and 
that of his Mawalis was Hav Har Mahadco. I have come to 
the conclusion that his motto was the one engraven on the 
heart tablet of aU cattle lifters and man lifters, and which the 
great Scotch Eeiver Cranston of Cranston had the honesty to 
carve on the architrave of bis castle gate— 

“ Whoever wants, ITl no want.” 



SINGARH. 


TRAITS, BAD AND GOOD. 

He had a weakness for cutting off hands. Meadows Taylor 
makes one of his characters shudder in the shadow of a dark 
passage, as his eye suddenly caught sight of a human hand 
SMumming in a basin of blood. 

When James Forbes was at Dabhoi, a hundred years after¬ 
wards, his party were much tormented by a reiver in the jungle. 
At breakfast one morning his Bhils entered with a tray on 

z 2 
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which was something covered with a cloth. Present of a 
peacock or a haunch of venison? The Phils with a grin of 
delight lifted the coverlet, when lo and behold the head of the 
'wild man of the woods. I fancy Sivaji’s morning meal was 
(not) disturbed occasionally hj a similar incident.* 

I have found thee, 0 mine enemy !after which digestion 
would go on with accelerated pace, like a dram in the morning 
to a confirmed toper. 

He had a news intelligencer whose duty it was no dou])t to 
poise himself in naked majesty for hours on some outlying 
bastion or “ coign of vantage,’' look at the sun witliout winking, 
mew his mighty youth and preen himself,f scanning with 
falcon eye the great plains from Wasota to Purandhar, or w< >rni 
secrets from some spy or straggler, and report tlie same to 
Sivaji or Ins mother who lay huddled up like a bundle of 
clothes, chewing betelnut in some corner of the '' Palace.” 
This man was Sivaji's “ ITess Commissioner,” but wrote notliing, 
his business being word o’ mouth,” for Sivaji disliked writing 
and writing men, like Lord Lake, 

“Damn yuiir writing, 

Alind your fighting.’’ 

In size, in physigne, in soldier-like (pialities, and in jjowcr'^ 
of endurance, the nearest likeness to him in our day, ]nakin'» 
allowance for the difference of the times, "was Sir Charles Xa]»ier, 
and for a certain impetuosity and ubiquity, Sivaji comes nearer 
tothe bearded vision of Sind” than anv other man we 
know of. In this last quality Sivaji was a perfect SJuflto,, 
ha hhai. This from Napier’s diary will do well emnigli for 
Sivaji:— 

“ In 1845 I rode a camel seventy-two mile< witliont a lialt 
one night, which is said to equal in fatigue one hundivd and 


* “Xot S'- l-a-l as what Lappenal in Scotlatul in 158;-, when Drummond of 
Dminmonderocht was murdered in the hnntin''-fiel.l l.v the Ar-ief:, 
and lus head placed on tlie table of his sister, the uife uf'stewirl t 

Aidvoirlich, who had utlered hospitality to the munle"iTs •’_‘.v,./} , / 

uvs ,.n<l is by the Duke oi Aru) le, 18s7. ‘ '' »» ‘I 

t We all know wliiit that m'eaus m India;—“Own brother of tlie devil 
liis Lugiiumeii aiiiuiig the natives. > 
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forty. I was once on horseback without being knocked np 
twenty-two hours.’’ Xapier, on the scene of Afziil Khan’s murder 
on his way to Mahabaleshwar, is a piece of quiet writing and 
curious in its way :— 

The scene of Sivaji’s honest conduct 11 He and his iragnaJ:: 
it is their way ; Sivaji, the founder of the Maratha power, met 
Afzul Khan, the Bijapur general, at an arranged conference, 
pretending to embrace him, and having previously armed 
his own hands with steel claws—the v:wjndk —tore him open.” 

That he had some good qualities is undeniable. His dis¬ 
cipline, his practice of the toleration of religion, his respect 
and treatment of women, are vouched for by his most inveterate 
enemies, and are beyond all praise. A Muslim writer of his 
day says—“ His orders were to do no harm to the mosques, the 
Book of God, or the women of any one.” 

At a well wliicli he built near Baygarh, there was a seat. 

Here Sivaji would sit down, and when the women of the 
traders and poor people came to draw water he would give 
the children fruit, and talk to the women as to his mother and 
sisters.” 

All honour to him for a course of conduct which was 
entirely reversed by that “unlicked cub,” his son and heir, 
Sambhaji. 

When the army was on the move Sivaji would not allow a 
woman in it, and it is said when thus occupied that he would 
rather hear the neighing of his enemies’ horses than the sound 
of a woman's voice. 


HIS TWO GliE.VT CRIMES. 

As the gates of Maratha history are thrown wide open to 
us, we see de})icted thereon, like the bas-reliefs of Ghiberti, 
two great crimes. They are crimes of such conspicuous magni¬ 
tude that in modern times they have only been equalled by 
Muhammad All’s massacre of the Mamluks and Xapoleon’s 
murder of his prisoners at Jaffa. They are the same in kind, 
but different in degree. The end was the same. They were 
the first great strokes of Sivaji’s j)olicy, and the blood then 
shed cemented the foundation of the Maratha Empire. 

The Pratapgarh tragedy is so well known that we merely 
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name it. The murder of the Eaja of Jaiili is less known. He 
was owner of all the hilly country south of Poona from the 
Ghats inclusive to the sources of the Krishna, and had 
remained strictly neutral during Sivaji’s progress to power. 

Sivaji sent a Brahman to open negotiations for his own marriage 
to the daughter of the Kaja of Jaiili. With his hiimrlnhje mid 
(qriiroval, the Brahman assassinated the Pvaja, which Sivaji 
followed up by taking possession of his country, towns, villages, 
and forts. 


HIS WASTER PASSIOX 

was the love of money. All other passions were subordinatt* 
to this. The power of the sword is great—the power of money, 
“the sinews of war/' is greater. It booted little that Sivaji was 
a good swordsman, marksman, a fit soldier in his shirt of mail 
cap-d-'pic, if he had no money. He early in life recognised this 
truth, plundering peaceful Jcafdas, and carrying the pi'oceeds to 
Torna. The cunning fellow, when he took j)OSsession of this 
fort, dug up the treasure as if by accident—a miracle of the 
goddess lUiavani. 

In every step of his onward progress, his necessities l»ecanie 
the greater until he had a mint of his own at Ihiygarh. 

“ His desire of money is soe great that he sparer noe harbours 
cruelty to extort confessions from his prisoners, at least cutts 
oti‘one hand, sometimes both. . . . There were then about four 
heads and twenty-four hands cutt off.” * If for nothing else 
than bribery, he required money. It was bribery that first 
opened the gates of Torna and Singarh—more potent tlian the 
sword of Bhavani: t for, when all else failed, it struck down 
the supple courtiers of Dehli and Bijapur. 

He bribed the Viceroy of the Dekhan. Without bribery he 
never could have escaped from Dehli, and without bribery he 
never had been able to assassinate Jauli or xVfzul Khan. But 
to carry on the business of a great State, to equip, say 30,000 
horse and 40,000 infantry, as in the expedition to the Karnatic 


* Escaliot to Brown. 

^ t The Gfiioi blade presented to the Prince of Wales in 1875, during hs 
visit to India by the Raja of Kolapur. * 
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in 1G7G, required large funds, and the national robbery—we can 
call it nothing else—which he perpetrated on a great scale, 
supplied him with the means of doing so. Hence the annals of 
Sivaji are just a long series of burglaries and piracies. There 
was first the royal convoy at Kalyan, then followed the sack of 
Jimnar, and the plunder of ships to the Eed Sea and Mecca, 
the booty from liajapur and Dabiil; Surat, which he sarcastically 
called his Trcasurif,'' was twice sacked by him and yielded 
enormous “ loot/' * 

Barkalur, 130 miles below Goa, and other rich mercantile 
towns on the coast, incredible plunder from Hubli and Jalna, 
and forced contributions from Karwar to Golkonda. Eevenue 
with him meant war, and war meant plunder, f Xo plunder, 
no pay,’’ vais his maxim. '' I rob you to reward my soldiers,” 
was the salve he laid to his breast. So early as 1G65 at the 
Treaty of Purandhar, so anxious was he for a settlement with 
the Mughal, that he engaged to pay forty laJJis of pagodas or 
two larors (twenty millions) of rupees, and we do not wonder 
at it. Sivaji was good for five times the amount. 

He was often gorged with plunder. Of goods, for example, 
he had often more than he knew what to do with, and as much 
perplexed as a merchant whose warehouses are overstocked. 
He wanted not goods. An Agra merchant came to him 

when he was at Surat, thinking to propitiate liim with 40 oxen 
loads of cotton goods. Sivaji said, ‘AVhere is your money T' 
The man replied, “ I have had no time to sell my goods.” 
The man s rig]it hand was immediately cut otf, and his goods 


* Sir Streynshani Master, born 1040, died 1724, governor of Madras 
l07S“bl, was a grands(tn of Sir James Oxinden and nephew of Sir George, 
With the latter he took part in defending Suiat against the Marathas in 
1004; and again in October 1070, when Sivaji a second time pillaged Surat, 
Gerard xVungier deputed him with a small party of seamen from Swally to 
occupy the factory at Surat, which he successfully held against the Marathas. 
It was for this latter service that Sir Streynshani blaster received from the 
Company in 1672 a gold medal (of the value of £20 = 34 ozs.) bearing on 
one side the arms of Master with the motto —Xon minor est virtus quam 
tj^uxrere iKirta tutri. And about it was—“ comes Invidkt,'^ On 

the other side the arms of the Comnany with the inscription— pro mehitis 
CONTRA SEVAGLUii APUD SURATT 1670.—Yulc’s Dlui'y of 117/^ Hedges, ii,, 
225-6.—B. 

t “ AVhen the Marathas proceeded beyond their boundaries, to collect 
revenue and make var were synonymous.’’—Grant BuS*. 
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burned before liis face. Yes, that man ought to have had 
money. 

Every year added to the pile at his great robbers’ den of 
liaygarh. There is one night during the Dewali when the 
Hindu brings out all his treasure and worsliips it. Sivajbs god, 
pour rr.rpusition, must liave been overpowering, gold, silver, 
diamonds and rubies, with cloth of gold and the riclie^t vest¬ 
ments of Asia, “garments rolled in bhjud,” a heap worthy of 
Tyre or Babyhui. When he died he must have had several 
millions in specie at liaygarh, rup)ees, Spanish dollars, gold 
mohars of Hindustan and Surat, pagodas of the Ivarnatic, 
Venetian secpiins, and Sycee silver.* 

He loved diamonds and })earls much, for tliey are easily 
carried. On his flight from Ilehli, a fuujJor recognised liim, 
and a diamond and ruby worth a lakh of rupees saved his life, 
tlie laiijdar wisely concluding that they were more valuable to 
him than the head of Sivaji. Even then he liad gold inolior^ and 
pagodas in walking-sticks, jewels in old slip})ers, rubies encased 
in wax and concealed in tlie dress, and some jewels in tlie 
mouths of his followers. Sivaji’s period was the groat diamond 
time, when Tavernier found 00,000 2 'eople working at a single 
mine thirty miles from Ciolkonda. It was the gleam of a 
diamond ring that made his eye S 2 )arkle even on the coronation 
throne. 

“ The English made their o])eisance at a distance, and Xaravan 
Sinoi held up the diamond ring ’’ (value Es. 12o) “ that was to 
i»e presented to him. Hr pTotiiihj foolc ootfrr of ffiul vr^h rr<J 
flidr iomniij nearer even to the foot of the throne.” Xoble 
king! Gracious Sovereign! Ilur liar Halnulri) I It was a 
monsoon morning and the sun was spear high. laid tlie 
Engli'^^li Ambassador throw his buckled slippers at the king for 
luck and elbow his way barefoot amid the unlilessed and un- 
breeclied multitude to the foot of tlie august i>reseuce ? Historv 
informs us not, but we give as much as we can gather fivini the 
Ambassador's re}'* ad. 

Behold, then, this piece of dumb show on the barren rock of 
Ihiiri. 


“Hilly co]teer ot mint have hern Gun.I—leather silver nor 

guUl have yet I'ccn di-divuru'l."—l)r. Cndiinutun, ls<jo. 
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i^IVAJl’S COEOXATIOX. 

.Sec him on his golden throne like a waxen imaGfe at Madame 
Tussaiid’s. On one side of him two heads of colossal fish Avith 
enormous teeth all of solid gold, and on the other side horses’ 
tails on the ends of lances, Tartar emblems,* no doubt, of 
dominion by sea and land. 

A pair of scales were suspended from the top of a gigantic 
lance—a mockery—cruelty and injustice having long since 
turned the beam and sent up to Heaven the cry of an injured 
people,—a people whose homes were desolate, whose land was 
untilled and unmanured, for whoever sowed the seed Sivaji 
reaj^ed the fruit—a people who could scarcely keep body and 
soul together, who built their houses with doors low enough 
that a man could not enter on horseback, whose koonbies were 
objects of commiseration even to Bombay coolies, whose 
Brahmans and merchants were tortured with pincers until 
they told where their money lay, and wliose land. Dekhan and 
Ivonkan, in twenty years was reduced to the condition of a 
desert.j We come to 

HIS DEATH. 

In the midst of “these combustions” in IGSO died Sivaji. 
Bet urns to Baygarh after a long and bloody raid to Jalna, 
swelled knee-joint, spitting of blood and all that sort of warning 
l)eforedeath. Goes to “where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” Here we leave him. Xot so his 
Muslim historian, Khafi Khan, wlio pursues him with relent¬ 
less fury to tlie other world. “ The date of his death is found 


* or lioibetail btandird or banner which marked a high rank 

arnong the nobility at Herat in 1483.”—Erskine’s Life of Ikihtr, vuL h, p. 205. 
Erskine in f^note adds that they were tlie tails of the hitas or mountain cow. 

t “ In 1674 an English traveller near Kalyan, with several villactes in sight, 
had great difficulty in procuring even a lien for his breakfast.”—Fryer. 

“ Pombay, that was one of the ]4easantest places in India, was brought to 
be one of the di-^mallest of deserts.”—Hamilton, 1688. 

“ ‘ And was nothing done for Justice, Buhvunt ? Was Justice dead in that 
country?’ ‘Justice ! ’ echoed Bulwunt Bao, ‘ Justice, ah luiaJi, what can the 
poor do for justice ? ’ ”— Tara, 
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in the ^yords, Kaffir la-Jahanniai raft —the infidel went to hell— 
which was discovered by the writer of these pages/’ 

Here Xapier's ^Sakhar address conies pat enough. “ Gentle¬ 
men and beggars may ride to the devil, but neither gentlemen 
nor beggars have the right to send other people there.’’ 

His place in history may be gathered from these words of 
Aurangzeb, Emperor of Dehli, his greatest enemy, who spent 
twenty years in the Dekhan in the vain endeavour to subdue 
him and those who came after him :— 

He was a great captain, and the only one who has had the 
magnanimity to raise a new kingdom while I have been en¬ 
deavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of India. ^ly 
armies have been employed against him for nineteen years, 
and nevertheless his State has always ]jeen increasing.” 

Sivaji mai/ be compared with Sir William Wallace. Dotli 
were w'ell born. Both began life wdth guerilla warfare. Both 
dwelt in a land bristling with mountains, forts and castles, and 
both created out of chaos the seeds of a nation’s life and cha¬ 
racter by dealing heavy blow'S on the invader of their country. 
A Maratha might carry it farther, but here the likeness ends. 
The judgment of w'ell-educated men in every land wdll, we think, 
be in accordance with wliat \ve believe to be the dictates of 
eternal justice, that while Sivaji was an aggressor on the liberty 
of man, Wallace w^as the saviour of his country and the hero of 
Scottish independence. 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

Aueaxgzeb at Bkaumaplki. 

Readers of Indian history (Ve mean the imperial history of 
the Mughal Empire) will recollect that in 1G95 Aurangzeb 
moved from Gal- 
gala on the banks 
of the Krishna to 
Brahmapuri on the 
Bhima with an 
incredible host of 
armed men and 
followers—a huge 
moving city, like 
the army of Xerxes 
or that of Raghoba, 
of which James 
EoiBes has left us 
such an exact and 
graphic account; 
say 100,000 sol¬ 
diers, with twice 
as many shop- 
k e e [) e r s, trades¬ 
men, and followers. 

The site chosen 
by the Emperor 
lies twenty-three 
miles south-west 
of Sholapur. Here 
the Bhima makes 
a great bend or 
loop; and on the 
peninsula which it surrounds on three sides, a kind of debate- 



AUEAXGZEB AT CALGALA, 1697 . *ETAT. 77 . 
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able land on which the river often made serious incursions, 
a space three miles in length by less than one mile in breadth,* 
Aurangzeb built cantonments, held his Court, and for two years 
directed the affairs of the Mughal Empire. The }ilace has thus 
a special interest, and has never, I believe, l.)een visited befme 
])y a European ; at least we have no record of this. It is rather 
out of the beaten track, but by the assistance of Mr. Candy, 
the Collector of Sliolapur, I was enabled to pay a visit to it in 
December, 1888. 

Starting at 3.30 A.M., w^e emerged from Sholapur in a taivfn, 
accompanied by a scurar, at a rattling pace. It was ])right 
moonlight: for a few miles the road was fair, and before 
<laylight we had crossed two goodly streams (one of them tlie 
Siiia) by the assistance of the villagers, and covered ten mikvs 
of country. By this time the drowsy night-watchers in tlio 
Helds of jauari f and other grains, \vere shaking tliemselves 
awake, in case the birds should liave the start of them. At 
first a solitary human scarecrow gave tongue, clearing his 
throat as it were for the business of the day; others fi)llow(*d 
from their respective imlpits wEich dotted the country for 
miles around; and in a few monieiiis, while old Sol was 
harnessing his steeds, the whole countryside became vocal Avith 
cries and screeches. What ]>etween slanging and slingincr, the 
art in AAdiich David and Jonathan were proficient, tlie biiJs had 
a weary time of it: even the dove liad no rest for tlie >nle uf 
her foot. Any man, woman or child can shout; but I imagine 
a business Avdiicli loijks so easy is no light Avork. To maintain 
an erect position under an Eastern sun and IjelloAv curse'- all 
day to the birds of the air is no easA" task. 

There is good reason for all this care, for Avhenever a 
cessation took place in the clangour and hubbub of voices, 
myriads of birds alighted upon the crops for an early breakfiist! 
‘•Boy, have you good crops?” asked Sir Thomas Munro (wla^ 
was in these parts) of one of these vigilants. Xot (»ne ]>ie : 
the birds eat it all,” aavts the reply, and the Bevenue (*om- 


^ Yen much the tMj.ngi^aphy uf Pia^-ey. ^J'he “horscEou*’ uf Onnehs 
dt‘-cn['tinu licarlv a cnuiitL‘i]iart <>f Brahina^.uri. 
t Large millet —Iloh ni bunjiLUm. —b. 
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missioner speculates on how many ages of oppression by the 
farmers of the revenue it took to make this young rascal such 
an adept in the art of lying. At length about midday, after 
innumerable bumps and contortions of body and mind, we 
reached a village of 2000 inhabitants rejoicing in the name of 
Begampur. How it got tins name it is our business now to tell. 

When Sivaji—“ the Great Sivaji,” as Macaulay calls him— 
was guest and prisoner at Dehli in 1666, the Princess Nisa— 
Zeib un Xisa Begam * was her name in full—the Emperor’s 
lovely and accomplished daughter—fell desperately in love with 
him. It is a very pretty tale: and though it is romantic that a 
Princess of the House of Timur should fall in love with Sivaji, 
the reader will not marvel at it when he reflects that from her 
earliest years she has been hearing about Sivaji, of his courage 
and heroism and deep devotion to his country, of his love for 
his parents and his gods—the one man outside the Mughal 
Empire who stood conspicuous for his exalted patriotism, the 
idol of the Maratha nation. What could she know of the state¬ 
craft with which his destiny was interwoven ? She simply saw 
in Sivaji her father’s guest and nothing else, and lavished her 
atfection on him. The marriage could not go on because the 
King of the Marathas would not become Muslim. Aurangzeb 
was angry, naturally so: but when people have a religion it is 
diflicult to change it. How Sivaji screwed up his mind to 
leave her I cannot tell, for she would have graced Singarh, 
the Lion’s Den, and scattered the light of her countenance on 
the black and dreary rocks of his treasure house of Torna, or 
his royal residence of Ptaygarh. I have no doubt Alamgir, her 
father, after this ‘^sent him to hell;” a common Muslim 
expression in these days for people who were lost to the world. 
Sivaji, however, was not lost to the world, for he escaped from 
Dehli—as Paul did from Damascus—in a basket.. Then came 
a long period of separation—the longest—lor she never saw 
Sivaji again that I know of, except in her dreams. 


* Born 5th Feb. 1630, she died unmarried m 1702. She wrote the 
Ztib-ul-Tufdsir, a commentary on the Qoran, and has left a Diwan or 
collection of hymns in Persian. Ante, p. 336.—B, 
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At the time of this affair Xisa was twenty-seven, and her 
innamorata thirty-nine. Xow her old father was full of the 
lust of ambition—that is the lust that eats out the heart of a 
man—and his heart was eaten out, and he resolved to leave his 
gay and wealthy capital, and wage war with Sivaji, and take 
from him the kingship of the Dekhan which he held long 
before he was crowned at Eaygarh; so he left Dehli with his 
wives and his army, an exceeding great multitude, camels, 
elephants, bullocks and horses and his ewe lamb Nisa, on that 
long and dreary series of campaigns, for twenty-seven years, 
from which he never returned again. JSTisa, I say, went with 
her father. She, like St. Catherine, would not marry, though I 
daresay she had many offers, and could have gone to Kashmir 
on the wings of the wind, to blessed Balkh, to Shiraz or 
Samarkand, where was the tomb of her great ancestor Tamer¬ 
lane. But she took to her pets, music and embroidery, 
mastered Arabic and Persian, and like her father, could almost 
say the Qoran by heart, and had always a group of learned men 
and poets near her. Sivaji died in 1680, and in 1689 his son, 
Sambhaji, was executed by Aurangzeb. Thus was Xisa, like 
St. Catherine, broken on the wheel. Kow her fatlier was a 
man of blood, and he never remained long in one place. 
Alimadabad, Kagar, Poona, Satara, Bijapur, all saw his blootly 
hand and felt it too. One day, it was in 1690, her father laid 
siege to IJaygarh, and when that great fort was taken, out 
of it was carried a little boy, one of the spoils of war. 
The child was given to Kisa, and the woman took the cliild 
and nursed it. Shahu was his pet name, and she tended him 
to the day of her death in 1702. This was Sivaji’s grandson 
and namesake, and there is no more affecting story in the 
annals of Percy or Saladin. 

Nisa died at Brahmapuri, and is buried here. I have been 
told that on every anniversary of his marriage Shah Jahan, and 
his successors after him, laid a sheet of pearls on the tomb of 
]\Iumtaz Mahal in the Taj. Here there is a coverlet of dingy 
linen for a sheet of pearls and clmnam instead of mosaic and 
plctra dura; but all the pearls and mosaics in the world could 
not buy such love as hers :— 
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“ Hail from the far dim past and the narrow pomp of the MughaL, 

Dawn as a light in our hearts, thrill like a star through our dreams, 

Shrined in the night of thy sorrow, and crown’d with the minstrel’s laurels, 
Daughter of Aurangzeb, rise on our vision again! 

Evening!star of thy race, hanging over the grave of the Empire, 

Over the red-rolled clouds, yet alive with the thunder of Avar, 

Over the wasted plains Avhere the might of the Mughal was broken, 

Steep’d in the dews of the sunset, dawn in thy sweetness again! 

There on the banks of the Bhima, aloft on the turreted rampart. 

Oft hast thou sat, Avith thy heart hollow and aching alone, 

Scanning the great dim wastes of the south, that had swallowed thy treasure, 
Even as the ocean SAvallows, and mocks and yields not again. 

There from the tomb of thy passion, thy song rose alive on the twilight, 
Winging its Avild sad Avay in search of a haven unreached, 

Mystic as night and sAveet as repose, and distant as starlight. 

Mystic disconsolate singer, rise on our vision again! ” * 

Standing as it does on the edge of the Bhima, the memorial 
erected by Aurangzeb to his daughter is a noble monument. 
You have a great courtyard, 180 feet square, with minarets of 
goodly height at each corner, seen from afar; the wall on the 
river rising from a scarp of whinstone sheer from the water’s 
edge, founded on a rock on which the waves of many monsoon 
floods have beat in vain. The gates and other M^oodwork have 
been torn away, but one could hardly expect that when fire¬ 
wood was wanted the Hindu should reverence Aurangzeb or 
anything belonging to him. The tomb is a kind of kiosk, in 
the centre of the quadrangle, under the shadow of one ancient 
and mighty tree. There is no inscription: but love, truth, and 
duty are imperishable, and need no other record than that 
which in this instance history affords to shed for evermore—a 
bright lustre on the Mughal Empire as it tottered to its fall. 

When Sir James Mackintosh was in Bijapur in 1808, he 
heard this love-tale, and saw what he supposed was the tomb 

“ She attained no mean fame as a poet under the name of ‘ Makhfi,’ and 
her hymns, though lacking poAver, are the purest and sweetest composi¬ 
tions in Indo-Persian literature.”—P. Whallev, C.S., Azim^arh.—P/oweer 
Feb. 14, 1889. 

A tomb, said to have been Zeib im Nisa’s, was close to the Kabuli gate at 

Dehli, but was demolished when the Pajputana Railway \\’as constructed._ 

Beale’s Oriental Biograj}hical Diet ionary. —B. 
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of the royal lady. But Dr. Campbell, in the Guzrffrcr, 
ettectiially disposes of this supposition. The tomb Tvhieli 
Mackintosh saw of white marble ^vas erected l)y Aiirangzeb to 
one of his wives who fell a victim to the plague in IdSO. 
Aiirangzeb had several wives ; there was Jodhpuri in IGOl, 
Naw'ab Bai, Dilras Banii, Bai Udipuri, and his Afghan Durani 
wdio died in 1G45, and w'hose tomb is now’ the princi})al sight 
of Aurangabad. So much for the Beg am wdio gave her name 
to Begampur, wdiich w’e now leave in search of Brahmapuri. 



ZEIB UX NISA’s TOilB AT EEGAMPUB. 


Descending a few steps to the river, w’e hail the ferry-])oat 
The boat is a big hulk that w’ould hold fifty people, and struii'*' 
enough to stand any flood. The tindal is an ancient mariner 
with a long beard. The bargain is concluded, and a group of 
hangers-on—mamlatdar's and pateTs men, sawairs (dismounted) 
peons of sorts and other gangrel bodies avail themselves of 
the w’eather-beaten Charon’s services, andw*e are all liuddled in 
any w'ay. I observe that though it is low’ w’ater, and the dry 
season, the Bhima is at least twelve feet deep in tlie middle 
It may be twenty, but as there w’as no bottom,” as the 
Chinese say on the Yangtse-Kiang, I will not take an inch off 
the tw'elve. "We arrive at the other side, and a.^ the boat is bi‘* 
and the w’ater shallow’, we have to be carried on the lueii’s 
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backs, a heavy weight of clay. They flounder through the 
water and mud, and deposit with a thud their burden on the 
bank. I am conscious of being on the land of Brahmapuri, 
and looking back on the aforesaid tomb towering over the 
Kalapaniy I give a side glance at a miniature dock, slip, and 
jetty—the remains, I mean—where doubtless the Amirs and 
their harims, all lustrous in gold and silk, placed their dainty 
feet on board some caique or felucca, going out '' to eat the 
air.” I can even in vision see the thick-lipped Habshi, 
carrying two jars—not Bhima water, you may rest assured— 
Shiraz or sherbet, and water of the best, Zem Zancycli, 

The sun is still high, and we proceed up the sloping bank 
and a half mile inland, not without perspiration, accompanied 
by the Living freight we brought with us; and as we mount 
higher and higher, suddenly before us, on the rising grounds, 
come in sight the great walls of Aurangzeb s encampment from 
whence he governed that empire which was then a fifth portion 
of the known world. 

The great enclosure is the exact size of the University 
Gardens of Bombay, 200 yards in length, and nearly as broad, 
surrounded by a wall, twenty to thirty feet high with em- 
luasures, and the battlements still present a stout appearance. 
This was the abode of the Emperor, and his wives, and children 
and grandchildren, at least such of them as were not called 
away by the exigencies of war or foreign service. Here, too, 
he worshipped God, for the mosque still remains, and the 
mihrcih from whence the Mulla declared the unity of God and 
that Muhammad was his Prophet; there are one or two tombs, 
no doubt oi jnrs or holy men. A deep well also, awful to look 
into, from its sloping banks, worn away by time and the 
violence of the elements, shows that water—that first of 
necessities—was at hand in case of being beleaguered. It was 
never intended that Brahmapuri should be a city or a per¬ 
manent seat of empire, but it shows conclusively how formid¬ 
able and colossal were all Aurangzeb’s arrangements for the 
complete subjugation of the Dekhau, when the works he placed 
here have lasted for two centuries. Brahmapuri was a fortified 
camj:^, not a city. It reminds me much of Habhoi, that most 
ancient and walled four square Hindu city of Gujarat, of which 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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the Gaikwar has issued a monograph, a livre de ho'c of illustra¬ 
tion.* For the same reason it contains no ornaments, sculpture 
or carving, its interest arising from what it was, more than 
what it is. There is no substitute here for the Gate of 
Diamonds ; but the likeness exists on the crenellated walls, and 
still more in a very narrow street inside of them, just as 
Eampart Eow ran round the inside of the old Fort of Bombay, 
In this confined alley it was curious to note that some natives, 
amid dirt and squalor, now tenanted the abodes of former 
greatness. At intervals of fifty paces, there are stairs up to a 
narrow ledge, from which an outlook can be detained of all the 
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surrounding country, width slopes down to the Bhima on everv 
<ide. Here were the munitions of war pointing their iron 
mouth.^ through each embrasure, and the ledge, for their 
masters to stand on, running round the entire line of cir- 
cumvallatioii. Xo doubt the area within was appropriated 
to some purpose, probably the Boyal ravilioii, for Auran-^zeb 
inherited Tartar blood, and :-troug proclivities to the tent life of 
ids wandering ancoijtor''. It is now a bare ntutdtfii without 
work of mail or vegetation of any kiml I am told that the 
natives, after every hea\y fall of rain, are industrious seekers for 
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gold, trinkets coins, and even jewels of value dropped by tlic 
army of occupation ; and tlieir industry is rewarded. But all sueli 
operations, for obvious reasons, are conducted in secret. The 
metals are soon consigned to the metal pot, and the j(‘Avels 
converted into money. I am not surprised at this, and if I 
were a seeker of hidden wealth, I should go to Braliniapuri. 
Prom the sack of Bijapur (1G8G), Golkonda (1GS7), Baygaih 
(1G90), Satara (1700)—all royal residences—what wealth came, 
told and untold, no man kiioweth. 

It is a matter of history that when the officers left 
Brahmapuri in 1700 for the siege of Satara they were all very 
sorry. They had their families with them, and built a kind of 
city, and were under the shadow of royalty. From the outlook 
on the walls, we can easily picture the great cantonment, for 
miles and miles landwards, and down to the water’s edge. On 
the other three sides, nothing but a hive of human beings and 
cattle; a motley mass dotted with houses, tents, stones, stables, 
and ever and anon amid the everlasting hum, the bray of the 
camel, or tlie neighing of the warhorse at the sound of tlie 
battle call would come on the ear. But Brahma})uri was 
kind of Capua, and it does not require much of the pliilosophv 
of history when such a place exi^-^ts to forebode tlie fall of 
empire. 

As I cast my eyes round the Brahmapuri of the last days 
of the seventeenth century, I see her nobles in sloth and 
etfeminacy, their coats of wadding, their chain or ])late armour 
invulnerable to shot or steel, tlieir ^llowy horses with their 
housings of cloth or velvet, their streamers of ditferent coloured 
satin Hying in the breeze, the bu>liy ox-tails from Tibet with 
chains, bells, and other ornaments i)f barbaric magnificence. 
This was the gilding of the sunset befon^. the storm. 

But what about the old man who governs all this 
Fortunately we know a good deal of bim, and have not, like 
Henry Irving, to manufacture a devil out of Goethe’s Faust. 
Aurangzeb was seveiity-eiglit years of age when he establi.shod 
Brahrnajairi, and eighty-three when he left it. We may as 
well look at this man, for he is worth looking at. He is an old 
man, hut at tifty-tive lie did not deliver hiin^jelf up to a life ot 
indolence or garrulous imbecility. He has sinee tluui been 
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twenty-five years in the Dekhan, deposed kings, fought battles, 
and in the plenitude of his years, made his three grandsons 
governors of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. He had a hard time 
in his youth, for he had fought %Yith Usbeks, and Kalmaks, 
Gliilzais, and Hazaras, and broke the IJajput confederacy. 
Time has not dealt hardly by him, for he reads and ^yrites 
^yithout spectacles, and if you do not speak too low, he hears 
every word you say. The dry air of the Dekhan has agreed 
with liim. It is his native air, and it will see him out. He 
stoops a little, but can still mount his horse. He is a little 
man—little as we talk of Kapuleon Buonaparte, of Dalhousie, 
of Napier, or of Eoberts —hut of great conceptions, to ])e carried 
out by an unconquerable will. His beard is round, and its 
whiteness stands out in bold relief on his olive skin. He is 
bare-legged, clothed in white muslin, with a big emerald 
Hashing on the centre of his turban, and on his hand that 
rosary, the beads whereof he shall count when his heart shall 
give out its last pulsation. But I had forgotten his nose, 
which is long, and his eye—such an eye. It is not dim, but 
might well be glazed in death, for it has seen some awful 
sights. Not to speak of his brother’s head in a platter, or of the 
seventy men struck down by the plague in Bijapur, wlum he 
made that lordly procession of his to the J am a Mosque, there 
was one night at Brahmapuri much to be remembered. 

Suddenly, and without any premonition—it was at midnight— 
the Bhima came down, and carried away 10,000 of his army, a 
sight the like of which, as I take it, had not been seen since 
the Egyptian hosts lay dead on the shores of the Bed Sea. 
Khafi Khan tells us that the waters invaded the Emj>eroEs 
quarters, and if this was the case, the Bhima must lla^'e risen 
fully sixty feet above its present level. ‘When the Emperor’s 
person was in danger his cheek must have blanched as it never 
did before, and we can see him, half demented, throwing out 
the prayers, which he had written with \ii^ own hand, on the 
surface of the boiling flood, as horses, camels, and bullocks, and 
all the paraphernalia of war were swept past him to inevitable 
destruction. 

His was a wonderful life. Before he was seventeen years of 
age he was appointed to the command of 20,000 men for 
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Bunclelkhand; at nineteen, Governor of the Deklian—hrst his 
cradle, last his tomb; to Balkh, beyond the Hindu Kush; 
twice in arms against the Afghans. He besieged Qandahar, he 
captured Sivaji, sacked Golkonda, and was enthroned at 
Bijapur, 

To the remotest ends of India he was now nearly lord of all. 
The Governor of Kashmir had brought Little Tibet under his 
jurisdiction, so in like manner the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal. The Sherifs of Mecca, the Chiefs of Arabia, the Kings 
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of Abyssinia had sent him presents, and Persia an embassy. 
As he stood among his innard at Brahmapuri, he towers above 
them all, like some fabled giant of antiqiiity, for the Mughal 
Empire is now at its greatest extent. But this was not to last 
long. Sivaji, the mountain-rat,” is dead ; but there are other 
Sivajis burrowing away at the foundations of his empire. 
There are the Pajputs, the Tats, and the Sikhs, for the Sikh 
colonists will plant groves of babul trees in the Dekhan to 
furnish tent-pegs for the Klialsa. The men are already born 
who are to trample on the ruins of the ^Mughal Eiujare. Xot 
many noble, for God shall choose the base things of this world 
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to accomplish the new revolution—for Peshwah, a clerk in the 
Konkan; for Holkar, a shepherd on the Nira; for Sindhia, 
a slipper-bearer in Poona; for the ancestor of the Xizain, the 
blind old vazir, Ghazi-ad-din, who stood before him ; and for 
l^adir Shah, who is to sack Dehli, and carry away the Peacock 
Throne, a boy already making sheepskin caps in Ivhorasan. 

And what about the English, the despised English, whose 
factors Aurangzeb had imprisoned in Surat, and against whose 
Governor of Bombay he had issued a fiat of banishment ? Tlie 
English ambassador, Sir William Norris, was here at Brah- 
mapuri on the 3rd March, 1701, and at Panala, forty miles 
distant as the crow flies, was spurned away by Aurangzeb. 
Never fear. ''The little one shall become a thousand, and the 
small one a strong nation.'' 

England in India is now mewing her miglity yontli. 
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CHAPTEPt XXVIL 

SiVAJI AT DeHLI. 

The appearance of Sivaji at the Court of Dehli in the year 
1666 was a wonderful phenomenon. It occurred once and was 
never to do so again. Where are our poets, painters and 
romancists that they cannot revive for us the elements of this 
story and body forth the spirit of the time—a story in which 
the deepest pathos, the mldest ambition, tragedies known and 
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unknown, love strong as death, and hatred cruel as the grave, 
are all lying together in one mighty heap ready for the great 
magician ? If Scott had been here he would have soon worked 
up the subject with all his boast of heraldry and pomp of power 
into glo^ving colours, for the period, the place and the persons 
engaged in this transaction, render it one of the most attractive 
in the history of India. The possibilities of the case, alas! 
make the defects all the more glaring in any narrative that we 
could ever hope to place before the reader. But to our work. 

Before Sivaji set out for Dehli he was in very low water. 
From the capture of Torna (1G4G) to the sack of Surat (1664), 
his career had been a series of startling successes. But now 
Jaysingh, the Amber Prince, and Diler Khan the Afghan, tlie 
two generals whom Aurangzeb had despatched to the Dekhan, 
were too much for him and had brought him to his knees. 
Wliat filleel Sivajfs cup of calamity to the brim was the fact 
that his wives and children were now locked up in the fort of 
Singarh, near l*oona, and were at the disposal of the enemy. 
Sivaji was very fond of his family, and the enemy worked this 
lever with success. 

It was then he made his submission to the Mughal and 
signed the Treaty of Purandhar, hy which he gave away two 
dozen of his strongest forts, and bound himself to go in j^^erson 
to Dehli to make obeisance to his now liege lord Aurang/eb. 
Dther men had done this, and he could do the same, daysingh, 
a Eajpiit Ihince of great possessions, had done it, and Javsingh 
was of such ancient lineage that Sivaji seemed the clay of 
yesterday fresh from the potter’s hand in comparison thereof. 
Sivaji had Puajput blood in his veins. A common feeling makes 
us wondrous kind : so Jaysingh and Sivaji became great friends 
He it was who suggested the Dehli visit to Sivaji, gave his son 
Ptam Singh to accompany him, and it is now considered almost 
mthout a doubt that when Jaysingh heard that Sivap’s Life 
was threatened by the Emperor he connived at his escape 
from Dehli. In all matters early in 1G6C Jaysingh was the 
go-between of Sivaji and the Emperor, 

Aurangzeb was no sooner informed of Sivaji’s intended visit 
than he gave orders to all the Faujdars and Mohasis on his line 
of march to provide forage and provisions for him and his 
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retinue. Sivaji left Eaygarli in great state with 2000 foot and 
500 horse. He went by way of Bijapur—reason unknoAvn. 
Jaysingh accompanied him as far as Aurangabad and parted 
with him there. He had begun to have misgivings regarding 
the success of Sivaji’s visit, halted there and gave him a letter 
to his son Earn Singh, who had gone on before to the Court of 
Dehli, and Jaysingh expected he would see him again on his 
return journey. Burhanpur came next. Sivaji had started 
from Eaygarh early in March, a fine time for travelling in India, 
and on his way must have seen the great forts of Daulatabad, 
Gwalior and, perhaps, Asirgarh. Now, if there was one thing 
that was the desire of Sivaji’s heart it was a great fort. This 
was the apple of his eye. It is vain to imagine what he 
thought of Daulatabad, the “ key of the Dekhan,” but it must 
have come upon him as a surprise. That great stronghold, seen 
from afar, cuts the sky-line in majestic simplicity, like the 
crusading castle of Banias with the plains of Syria beneath it, 
and leaves an impression never to be efiaced. AVas Panala as 
good ? No, not even I^anala, not Logarh, nor Singarh, the 
Lion’s Den. Nature had done everything and art had done 
everything, so that nothing except the ant and the lizard could 
scale her walls, so impregnable were the bastions of Daulatabad. 
Dou])tless Sivaji heaved a deep sigh and pa^^sod on. Pathpur 
Sikri was swallov ed up with memories of Akbar. At length 
tlie (^utb Minar came in view, and the Muslims in his cavalcade 
shouted their : ‘'0 the wonderful God I ” The 

Emperor being now informed of Sivaji’s approach sent out Bam 
Singh and Mukhlis Khan, an inferior otficer, to meet him and 
escort him into Dehli. After three months’ travelling, this was 
the reception meted out to Sivaji Eaja, and the fiower of the 
Dekhan chivalry, by the Emperor of Dehli. You may be sure 
that Sivaji had a lumj) in his throat, for at one glance he now 
took in the whole position : so did every man of his dust-covered 
and toil-worn cavalcade as with sinking hearts each passed 
through the gates of the Imperial city. 

There is no record of what Sivaji thought of Dehli. There 
could scarcely be imagined a greater contrast to his own 
residence of Eaygarh. Shahjahan, wlio was still living and in 
durance vile, a prisoner by lus own son the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
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had crowded Delili with monuments of his architectural genius 
which even now attract strangers from many lands, and the 
country for ten miles around was studded with great buildings 
w^hich had been piled up by the Afghan and Turkoman invaders 
of India. The baths, the roads, the bridges, the post-houses lay 
before him, for he had seen them all; and, wearied with the 
contemplation, he remembered the impervious jungle with 
which Eaygarh was surrounded, that lonely rock on which he 
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had so often sat like an eagle perched on an eminence. Even 
Bijapur dwindled away when he looked upon Dehli. Never¬ 
theless, Eaygarh was Eaygarh to him and held all he loved or 
cared for, always excepting that dream of his youth, which was 
to haunt him to his dying day, of founding a kingdom for the 
Marathas. Though Ferishta could only describe its neighbour¬ 
ing jungles as the abode of ghosts and spectres, and Khafi 
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Khan, who saw it in its best days, as a hell without a drop of 
water, nevertheless it was from that place Sivaji was destined 
one day to rise again, increase his strength, and come upon his 
enemies like the locust of the desert. He will yet live and be 
crowned king in Eaygarh. 

I suppose that every day in the year some stranger visits the 
Hall of Audience in the Palace of the Mughals at Dehli. Here, 
on the seventeenth day after his arrival, Sivaji had his audience 
of the Emperor. The Fad tad manuscript states that the 
Emperor was on his throne (Peacock Throne if you will), so 
there seems little doubt that this was the scene of the celebrated 
interview. Pomp and cii’cumstance of every kind, you may 
depend upon it, were not wanting to impress the mind of the 
great barbarian with the wealth and power of Aurangzeb. The 
reader who has been so unfortunate as not to have paid a visit 
to Dehli, I must refer to Bernier, who was here about this 
period, and who vill supply my lack of description. The time 
was 22nd May, and the heat, as we all know, must have been fer~ 
vent and oppressive. The astrologers had fixed on an auspicious 
day, that is for the Emperor; but from what I gather all the 
resources of augury and divination were insufficient to drive 
away from the Emperor a great and secret dread that some 
mischief would befall him. Conscience makes cowards of us 
all, and the Emperor had a kind of conscience. On this 
occasion he wore cliain armour under his muslin dress, and had 
live weapons about his person. Moreover he had 2000 of his 
bravest men near around him. "Where they were stowed away 
we must leave others to determine who are familiar with 
the topography of the place. But remembering Afzul Khan’s 
and Jauli’s assassinations and the Poona Palace escalade, 
remembering also his own crimes, in the expressive language 
of Holy Writ, ‘'the shaking of a leaf” would on that day have 
put liim to flight. Sivaji, he said, was not a man but a devil. 

It may help the reader to till in the picture by reminding 
liim that Aurangzeb was now forty^eight, and Sivaji thirty-nine 
years of age: and it may add to its interest if we mention one 
or two of the spectators who were present on this memorable 
day. Two great Eajput Chiefs were present who had been 
compelled to yield to the colossal power of the Mughal. 
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Yeswant, Maharaja of Marwar (Land of Death), a potentate 
whose dominions had stretched from Gujarat to Ajmer, now a 
vassal of Aurangzeb. His capital was Jodhpur. He had 
fought in the Dekhan for the Emperor, fought beyond the 
JncTus with the Afghans for him, and was destined to die at 
Kabul. 

There was Earn Singh, son of Jaysingh, who had brought 
Sivaji a suppliant to his lord: the Amber Prince, as he was 
called, of high descent (Jaypur). Was not Shah Jahan’s 
mother a daughter of the house of Amber ? 
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There was Shavista Aiair-vl-iruira. Thisvn^ the man 

whose palace in Poona Sivaji attacked (1G63) in a wild mid¬ 
night raid from Singarh. He now stands minus a huger or two 
lopped off on that memorable occasion. It was tlieii his son 
was slain. Has he forgotten the slaying and liacking of his 
people without distinction of age or sex ( 

But we must not forget poor little SamWiaji, tlie son of Sivaji, 
wlio was promised tliat lie would receivi^ at Deldi a of 

oOOO men. Xo cloud of cruelty or dissipation yet darkens tlie 
brow of this graceless '' loon ” to be. Aurangzeb and he will yet 
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meet again (1689), ^vhen Sambliaji will furnish a gliastly tragedy, 
for the Emperor will execute him with great barbarity; and as for 
Sivaji, I am sure that he wished himself anywhere on this day 
rather than in Dehli—bathing his wasted body in the pebbly 
stream of the Nira, at the foot of Torna, or M'atching the lazy 
heron rising from the banks of Mahar within sight of his 
beloved Eaygarh. 

But to our narrative. At this interview, for ob\dous reasons, 
Sivaji’s retinue was limited to ten men, and Earn Singh accom¬ 
panied him. When Sivaji had placed liimseK before the Emperor 
he gave three bows*—Oriental salaams as we understand them 
—down to the ground. One was for Mahadeo, one for Bhawani, 
and one for his father. This is Sivaji’s version as to how he 
meant them, but the bystanders and the Emperor no doubt con¬ 
strued them as his profound obeisance to the august presence. 
As he drew liimseK erect on his feet from the last salaam he 
exchanged glances with the Emperor, Sivaji had a wonderful 
eye; it was now an angry eye, and Kke the sword of Diocletian, 
worked busy as the hghtning, whether from a sense of humilia¬ 
tion or otherwise we do not now inc[uire. The Emperor, imme¬ 
diately after Sivaji had finished his devoirs, asked Earn Singh 
with apparent nonchalance if the person he had introduced were 
Sivaji. 

“ I am Sivaji/’ said the uncrowned king of the Marathas, and 
as the words rang round the assembly all eyes were at once turned 
in the direction of this wild man of the woods from the jungles 
and rocky fastnesses of the Dekhan. “ Yes, I am Sivaji, and 
you will know all this better by-and-by.” The truth is Sivaji 
was in no condition of mind to meet the Emperor, nor the 
Emperor, Sivaji. ily Pachad authority avers that before the 
Indef part of the ceremony which we have recorded was begun, an 
altercation took place, the angry words of which in part reached 
the Emperor’s ear. AYhat it was about he could not make out, 
but it disturbed his equanimity and broke that profound repose 
we are accustomed to witness in Oriental darldrs. It was the 


* Three was the usual number of salaams.—Xoir’s Life of Ahhar^ 1890, 
vol. iu, ]>. 258, also p. 304. 
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old story of precedence—that fruitful source of mischief in the 
East. Somebody was standing before Sivaji, and a degree 
nearer the fountain of honour, when Sivaji asked who he was 
and what business he had there. Earn Singh replied that it 
was Yeswant, when he was told by Sivaji that he had better 
Amirs than he in his own Court of Eaygarh, and so the war of 
words went on. It seems strange that Sivaji did not recognise 
Yeswant, for he must have seen him in the Dekhan, But a 
Eaja in a darhctr and in a crush, with his back to you, smothered 
as he would Ije no doubt on this big occasion in jewels and 
cloth of gold, must have been, except to his intimate friends, 
beyond all recognition. In all this Sivaji was very VTOng. Ko 
doubt in history Sivaji bulks bigger than twenty Yes wants, 
but in Dehli, in this year of grace 1666, Yeswant was greater 
than he, and did not require a book of precedence to define his 
position. Yeswant, to use the language of that day, was 
descended from the god Eama, while all that was known about 
Sivaji was that he had a grandfather, Yeswant was a great 
vassal with a revenue at one time of nine Icarors, holding one of 
the highest commands in the Empire, while Sivaji had just been 
beaten in the open held and divested of twenty-four of his 
greatest forts. For why was Sivaji here ? He had come in 
fact seeking such a position as Yeswant held. For to obtain 
the command of 10,000, and with it to destroy and himself 
supplant the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur and the Kutb 
Shahi kings of Golkonda, with Dehli as his buckler and tegis of 
defence in case of need; this certainly was Sivajhs object in 
coming to Dehli in the year 1666. 

But now comes the cUnouemcnt. Taking up the thread of 
our narrative ; the obeisance had been made and Sivaji’s words 
of self-assertion uttered, and not one moment lost in his 
presentati(jii of the nazr (Es. 30,000). But when his rank of 
5000 reached his ears he stepped back. What with the recep¬ 
tion he met with when he entered Dehli, wliat witli Yeswant 
being preferred before him, and the rank assigned him bein<’' 
that of his own son, a boy nine years of age, Sivaji was stunned 
and at the boiling point of indignation. So, still within ear- 
sliot of the Emperor, but stepping back from the royal presence 
(it was the work of a moment), he asked Earn Singh for his 
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dagger.* I gather from this that he had not been permitted to 
carry arms to the assembly. What he intended to do with the 
dagger had he obtained it, is unknown—Aurangzeb, Yeswant, 
or himself, or run amuck ? Probably he did not know himself, 
for the paroxysm was so great that, as Elphinstone tells us, he 
fell down in a swoon, which brought tlie proceedings to an 
abrupt termination and rendered tlie ceremony incomplete. 
Either immediately before his fall, simultaneously, or hard on 
the back of it, Aurangzeb ordered Sivaji to be conducted to his 
quarters and debarred the royal presence for the future, which 
order executed, the Emperor breathed somewhat freer, and he 
said that a calamity had been averted ; what it was he did not 
indicate. As a matter of course the rest of the pageant was 
‘‘ maimed rites,” or no rites at all, for the honorary dress, the 
jewels, the elephant customary on such occasions, and all ready 
for presentation were dispensed with by order of Aurangzeb. 
The Emperor now instructed the Jcotiral, or chief of police, 
to surround Sivaji’s dwelling and keep him under strict sur¬ 
veillance. 

When Sivaji returned to his room he threw himself on his 
cliarimi^ clasped his son to his bosom and gave way to uncon¬ 
trollable grief. P)ut the darkest hour is nearest the morning, 
and the goddess Bhawani appeared to him in a dream and told 
him to be of good cheer, which to our mundane understanding 
means that he had now made up his mind what he was to do. 
He was clearly now a prisoner to all intents and purposes, and 
completely for life or for death at Aurangzeb’s disposal; and I 
daresay the latter regretted all his life afterwards that he did 
not make short work of Sivaji when he was then in his power. 
But at this period he held Sivaji cheap. He had two pictures 
painted; one of Sivaji reclining on a couch, rather an abnormal 
attitude for the great caitiff; the other was of Durgadas (servant 
of Durga), a noted Kajput leader, on horseback, toasting barley 
cakes at the fire on the end of a lance. This fellow,” said 
the Emperor, pointing at Sivaji, ‘‘ I can easily entrap; but this 


* In 1634 the eldest son of the haja of Marvar ran amuck at the cuurt ol 
Shah Jahan, failing in his blow at the Emperor, but killing five courtiers ol 
eminence before he fell himself.—Tod’s Itojastlian, li., 4d. 
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(log, Durga, is born to be my bane/’ And so he lost his chance, and 
the day ends with Sivaji racked on his cot, and Aurangzeb— 

“ Uneasy rests the head that wears a crown.” 

We may now take stock of these two men at this juncture in 
their history. For treachery and cruelty there is not much to 
choose between them. Afzul Khan and Jauli are black marks, 
but oh! Aurangzeb, Dara, ‘‘ thy brother’s blood crieth from the 
ground ” is a blacker mark, and for this thou shalt wander on 
the sultry plains of India, life-long like Cain, until the black 
camel kneels at thy tent door. I have read that no man 
suffered death for his religion in Aurangzeb’s reign. If this is 
true all history is a lie ; but it may be said with perfect truth of 
i^ivaji, for lie was a tolerant man; Aurangzeb one of the most 
intolerant that evt^r wore a crown. He had enormous power, 
and abused that power for the propagation of his religion. 
Sivaji respected the Qoran, What feature of the Hindu religion 
did Alamgir respect ? Lord of the world forsooth, he was 
not master even of himself—was not master of Sivaji, as we 
shall see. 

Aurangzeb was deep, but in cunning—I do not mean state¬ 
craft, but designs for self-preservation, and in fertility of 
resource—Sivaji was deeper. Like all animals that have been 
hunted (as he had been) he was wary and apprehensive to a 
degree, and boundless in stratagem to meet sudden emergencies. 
In this science he had more in his little huger than the 
Emperor had in his whole body—a light sleeper with one eve 
ever open. And for courage, we have Orme’s authority, and he 
may have had it trom a living representative (Ornie \vas born 
at Anjeugo, 1728), that it was the boast of the soldier to have 
been with .^ivaji wlieii he* rushed sword in hand into the midst 
of the emmiy. 

The story ot Sivuii^ esea]ie is well known. How he repre¬ 
sented to tlie Emperor tlio harddiip of iireventim** his 
people roturniiig to the Heklian; how some of them were 
granted ]^a^'.[)ort- and how tlioir coming and going facilitated 
lus own c’^Lapo. IIow he ''CUt presents to the nobles and 
visited tliem. and large prcMmts aho to the ruahmans to dis¬ 
tribute in charity. How he feigned sicknes-, sent for 
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and took medicines. How he had large hanikou baskets tilled 
with sweetmeats and sent them to tlie Amirs. llow tlie 
sentries examined the baskets and found them te ('ontaiii 
veritable sweetmeats, and how in the next two baskets lie 
stowed away himself (he was a small man) and Sambliaji, and 
was thus smuggled out withotit observation. And Imw Ids 
I ffrkiuis had iieet horses waiting six miles from l)ehli, to rarrv 
him to Mathura, a big ride of ninety-seven miles in one night. 
How all this time his body servant, Hiraji Farjand, lay dt>wn 
in his master’s cot and feigned him, with his face covered witli 
gauze to keep the flies off, while his arm witli Sivaji’s braeidet 
oil it hung over the side of the cltarpal in an attitude ot listh*ss 
indifference. How the guards looked in occasionally and dnind 
a vliolrra shampooing his master’s feet. How, finally, the day 
after Sivaji escaped, Hiraji came out in inxqrrid lu r^ond and told 
the guards that Si vaji w'as very ill and that he him.':; elf was 
going to the bazar to get something for him, and how he never 
returned. All this narrative is, or ought to be, known to every 
schoolboy interested in the history of India. 

We have seen that he left Eaygarh early in March; it 
was the close of the hamazan. He arrived in Dehli on th** 
anniversary of His Majesty’s acces'^ion (jMay). The date of 
his escape was the last day of Safar, olst AugU'^t. He was 
thus about four months in Dehli, and finally reached Ikivgarh 
in December the same year. His flight we make out (jccupied 
three months, and embraced some of tlie wettest portions of 
the year, which means mud and sludge. Excefit the ride tn 
Mathura on horseback with Sambliaji Ijelnnd him, hr did all 
the journey on foot. He had Deklian runners with I urn, and 
'subsidised natives who knew tlie country, for he did not 
want for money or its eipiivalent in diamonds coiieraled on 
his ]»erson. Much of his course was through ilen^e iunglc, 
disguised as a fa([ir ; but he often changed his di’e-'>, and his 
rniite Was a circuitous one to baflle his pursuer'', lor liundi'<b of 
men were sent after the fugitive. His milc'^lones were Dehli, 
Mathura, Allahabad, crossing the Jumna Iw an unfivipiriited 
Irirv, Deiiare.", Ikitna, Gaya, Katak, (Jlianda, Dh.ienagar 
(Haidarabad) and Bijapur. The reader will ser by a uhmi r at 
the map that his track was altogether out of the <lirect way : 

VOL. I. 2 J: 
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across Oudli, Beliar, Orissa, and Gondwana, through forest and 
swamp, among Gonds and Ivolis, a hig walk of 1300 to 2000 
miles. His start and arrival olfer a strange contrast. 

He left Eaygarh on an elephant, occupying the same havyJi^h 
as Jaysingh, his chain armour glittering in the sun and hundreds 
of his Marat ha horse caracoling on the plain of Tachad. On 
arriving at Eaygarh after his nine months’ absence his beard 
was shaved, and he resembled a half-naked ascetic ; a dluifi 
round his loins was all liis covering. When he fell at his 
mother’s feet she did not know him, but as soon as he pulled off 
his turban she recognised her long-lost son and clasped him to 
her arms.” The faithful Brahman who had looked after his son 
at Mathura received four lakhs of rupees. 

The escape of Sivaji was an event fraught with vast political 
consequences. In four months after his return he recompiered 
the twenty-four forts which he had signed away by the treaty 
of Purandhar to the Mughal Emperor. At every station wherr 
the East India Company had an agent it was the subject of 
conversation, and the issues of Sivaji’s flight vibrattal for a 
century from one end of the Indian Peninsula to the othei*. 
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CHAPTEK XXVIII. 

Our Great Governor. 

“ The city which by God's assistance is intended to be built."—Gerald 
Aungier, July 16, 167-4. 

SIXTEEN YEARS IN INDIA. 

Aungier was sixteen years in India—1G62-77.* Only Irom 
1672 to 1075 he resided in Bombay, but he never ceased 
devoting himself to its 
interests. He literally 
governed Bombay from 
Surat, and letters upon 
every subject connected 
with its prosperity, and 
many of which could only 
occur to himself, poured 
in upon the Ueputy-Governor. There is little left of what 
Aungier built in Bombay except the bastions of the Castle, 
but his Convention “ given there, and the imperishable 
foundations of civil government which he instituted, will 
survive when Bombay Castle and everything it contains has 
disappeared from the earth. From a cluster of palm leaf 

I have already discoursed on Aungier {fiate. Chaps. VL and Tll.) The 
two volumes of Professor Forrest's Sehctioas from the Bomh^iy S cretarinf^ 
recently published, lay us under a heavy ohligatu^n, as without them this 
essay could not have been written, and it merely skims the surface of one 
subject where there are many ; the one under review being, as we think, the 
most suggestive. The publication of these papers marks a new era in Bombay 
Historical Research, and we may now defy the ravages of robbers, fires, or tin* 
white ants, ^on historiam sed jparticnJar; historixy the diaries and letters 
contain much new matter, which reflects the greatest credit on the intelli¬ 
gent industry and discrimination of the editor. Of this kind of material the 
student of history can never have enough, and we sincerely hope that these 
Selections may be continued. The Government of India will never be 
called to account for extravagance in printing its records. 
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thatched huts, surrounding a grey and dismantled fortalice, to 
the city we see to-day is a wide step. 

But of '' the city which by God’s assistance is intended to be 
built,” the ground plan lay all before him. He sees, like Dante 
in Florence, the edifice rise before him in Ausion. He will 
gather all men into it, “ Parthians, Medes and Elamites and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia/' weavers and bricklayers and husband¬ 
men. He will even pay their passage and maintain them for a 
year until they make “ a comfortable livelihood ” by the exercise 
of their handicraft. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

It is curious to note the progress he makes in political 
science, say, from lG71tol677: not too proud to learn when he 
is getting old, though these are his last years. At first he will 
have artizans only of the reformed religion. He will have 
married men bind themselves to live in Bombay for ten years. 
He ^vill have all Englishmen wear only English cloth umler 
pains and penalties, having evidently not yet arrived at 
Solomon's Free Trade dictum, There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than is meet 
and it tendeth to poverty.” 

By-and-by, these doctrines are discarded. He does not 
want necessarily a religious man to make his shoes; what he 
wants is a good shoemaker. He tells us buying and selliim is 
the loadstone of trade, and, as exhibited in his patent to the 
Banyas in 1677, he becomes the apostle of a complete tolera¬ 
tion, broader, and more practically comprehensive, than any¬ 
thing the England of 1677 could as yet furnish. 

auxgier's great avork. 

For what was Aungier's great work? To weld into one 
homogeneous mass the discordant materials of Asiatic national¬ 
ities, to soHe the problem, which had never been solved before 
as to how a great multitude of men of divers relieionsand races 
should live together in peace and harmony, free from discord 
Avithin and aggression from Avithout (the spectacle in fact 
which we see to-day in our 700,000 citizens): this was the 
Avork he set himself to do, and he did it. 
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He came, he saw, he couquered by moral suasion, and not by 
the power of the sword. The toleration, which was good for ten 
thousand is good for seventy times ten. The wells of ancient 
Alexandria were built before the city, and exist when the city 
is no more. It w'as at these wells the soldiers of Alexander 
slaked their thirst; so deep down in our history, for you can 
scarcely go farther, and through all the rubbish that intervenes 
between his time and ours, the acts of Aungier, Hke those wells, 
remain to refresh the thirsty traveller, bless mankind, and attest 
the genius of their founder, 

Aungier had no doubt about 

THE FUTURE OF BOMBAY. 

What position he expected the other cities on the Indian 
seaboard to occupy it is difficult to determine, and we leave 
Calcutta out of the question, as it did not then exist. The 
''Wealth of Ormuz” was proverbial, and had been cited by 
^lilton, but Ormuz was even then itself a Paradise Lost.’’ 
Goa had gone to the padris. Thana and Calicut had resigned 
themselves respectively to the shades of Marco Polo and Vasco 
da Gama. The fate of Goinbrun lay in very narrow compass 
between the Arab of the desert and the successors of Artaxerxes. 
Surat, bound to him by many associations, was destined to 
become a great ciry with a population of half a million. P>ut 
who could say then whether it would go up or down ? At all 
events, Avith its then population of 200,000 it had fewer attrac¬ 
tions for him than Bombay with its 10,000. 

And can you wonder at it ? Surat had no harbour. Swally 
was twelve miles from it. Bombay had a harbour, almost as 
capacious as the known Eio, and as beautiful as the then 
unknovm Sydney. Sea-born Salamis and its bay could not be 
compared with it. It was to be all in all to him. Nothing 
shall come betAveen me and my Island (^ueen— 

“ Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea, 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee : 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers and tears 
Are all AAdth thee, are all with thee.*’ 

And so he dreams in the chainpak gardens of Mirza, at Surat 
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Peraclventure, another “ Vision of Mirza ’’ may flit across his 
imagination. But he v’ill not scare even on the river’s brink,” 
for he knows in whom he has believed. 


LONG AILING. 

He has had time to reflect on the vanity of human life, for he 
has been long ailing, wasted with dysentery: wearing away like 
snow off a dyke, as the Scotch song hath it; occasionally bled 
by the doctors, as was the custom in those dismal times; great 
pain in his knees ; lost the use of his limbs ; three months in 
bed, propped up, dictating letters—last letter signed by him the 
20th ]\Iav of this memoralfle year 1077. The setting sun shall 
no longer gild the Tapti for thee. 

‘Ht hath pleased God to our great sorrow, after a tedious 
sickness, to take out of this life our worthy President,” on the 
30th June. 


CITY OF TOMBS. 

So the pitcher is firoken at the fountain, the chattels sealed 
up, the scarves distributed, the (Jastle flag and the Factory flag 
half-mast high; the mourners go about the streets, and a great 
company of weeping men and women, from the Scheldt to the 
Indus, make their way to the City of Tombs we know so well. 
His State horse led forth accompanies its dead master, the 
President, and paws the grouml in dumb wonderment; and as 
the cavalcade passes the Chapel of the Capuchins tlie friars, 
with Ambrose at their head, barefoot and with long ])eards, and 
clad in cowls of grey, rush out with a loud Avail and a Dr 
Vrijfiuv^ 7s. 

It is easy to recall the scene. The natural features of the 
Surat cemetery and its surroundings are the same today as they 
were on that ^Monday morning, 2nd July, 1077. It is tlie same 
sun which gilds Avith its first rays the topmost branches of 
palm and tamarind. The same colossal monument to Gxinden, 
for he, too, came eight years before Avith big funereal pomp by 
the same pathAA^ay. 

And if you add a few mourners Avho had been soldiers of the 
CommonAvealth, and Avitnessed the death of Charles I., or one 
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or two who had fought side by side with that other Charles— 
King of England and Eupert of the lihine—you have the end 
of all things mutable with Gerald Aungier. 

It is recorded that the first coins struck at the Bombay Mint 
in 1676 * bore the inscription Deo Pax/’ 'AVe like it well/’ 
writes he, a glorious motto for liiin in life and death, first and 
last, here and hereafter. 


niS ACTIONS. 

The lucid and patient character of Aungier’s observations are 
but a reflection of his actions. Everything discreet, deliberate, 
and of forethought, and notliing of sudden impulse— 

“ Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull. 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 

He will bide his time, but for an emergency he is ready. 

The Dutch Fleet, a Mutiny, or the apparition of Sivaji at the 
gates comes upon him with the suddenness of an earthquake ; 
his motto is Eeady, aye ready.”! Amid the wrack and worry 
of the times in which he lived he has a word for everybody, 
for his heart is full of the milk of human kindness. He can 
turn aside froin unfolding the trickeries of Sivaji, or the state¬ 
craft of Aurangzeb, to consider the case of some poor widow 
wlio, like 

lluth, when biek for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 

Anel of widows and orphans there never have been so many in 
Bombay, in proportion to the population—Madame Shaxton, 
Madame Wilcox, and many others of these ^'poore gentle¬ 
women.” For the he sends wine, the best—Give them 

wine, for they have need of it. 

For a ship doctor, Carleton, wlio has been brow-beaten by a 
brutal commander, lie intercedes. His faylings and indiscreet 

* In the British Museum, weight 177*8 grains. in centre, 

iioN : BOMBAY. Ai^Guc. REOiMS. A® 7® ; margin, A : deo : pax et : ixcremek- 
TVM rtverse, hon : soc : axg : ixd : out. round a shield with the arms of 
Ibe India Company .—Indian Antijuary, xi., 314; and Yule’s ^'rlossary, 

t The motto of the Scots of Thirlstane.—B. 
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iieates—pass them bye, give him his wages, and he will v'ork 
well for yon/’ Xor does he confine himself to his conntryinen. 
His heart glows vdth honest and nnconimon sympathy for all. 
He will have the prison in the bazaar of Bombay, so that the 
poor wretches may appeal through the bars, to the passer-by, 
for an alms. For the Slaves—for we had slavery in those days 
—even for them he has a word. See that they have provisions, 
and he mentions Saint Helena, that name which became a 
refuge to conjure by for long years after, even to our own day, 
for the lil)erated captives of Africa. '' John Floattes, slave boy; 
it was very ill done in Captain Clarke to part with him to the 
liadris"' Perhaps with Paul on Onesimus, '' If he have wronged 
thee or oweth thee aught, jmt that on mine account.'' Valen¬ 
tine Xurse, “ drunken sott" as he is, he sends home to England 
instead of leading him to die in the country. 

He was the first and greatest advocate of the extension of 
Bombay. ‘'I propose to you to build a street,” he writes from 
Surat, ‘-'from Judge Xichoirs house to the water side.” And 
listen to this, for it is worth reading :—If yon find it incon¬ 
venient tor the Company, buy that property for me, lett a lease 
ot it to me for sixty-one years, and I will then take immediate 
orders for building the same street, 4 July, IGTC.” He w^uild 
iiave been a capital chairman of committee on this important 
subject, latliei a c<unmittee in himself. Ag’ani and again he 
leitcrates injunctions to huild an hospital ^sending the plans 
even) as the only means of reducing the ghastly death-rate, 
Bombay having already liecome a charnel-house. 

He will appoint inspectors of meats and drinks, men who 
will go from house to house, and see what of bad there is with 
the }noodos and victuallers, buru what is tainted, and fine the 
offenders. He is full of worldly wisdom. He will ensure Ids 
goods by caravan from place to place, say from Agra, so that, in 
spite of floods, fires, or dacoits, he can calculate'un their safe 
delivery, or their value, at least, in Surat. Vliy are you so 
eager to luiy ? You need not be over-hasty to buy your corn 
all at once, for, then, the price will rise exceedingly upon you ; ” 
a (vent crajptoi'. 

Fur tliu greater advance in trade lie advises the Comi.auy to 
end Certain sums to honest merchants, they giriiig “ sufficient 
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securities, either in land, pawnes, or otherwise, for making full 
satisfaction,’' and he cites, for he is abundantly well-read, the 
examples of Cosmo and Lorenzo in Italy, those two illustrious 
merchant princes whose bodies were already ensepulchred in 
the Medicean chapel under the sculptured trophies of Michael 
Angelo. 

In these speculations he is far ahead of his age (though his 
"" land pawnes ” are objectionable), and he anticipates the Hanks 
of Bombay of 1720, 1770, 1840 and 1868."^ Casting his in¬ 
tellectual bread on the waters it returns again and again after 
many days. 


DEALIXG WITH HIS XEIGHBOUES, 

But it is in dealing with his neighbours that his strength 
of character comes out. IViien he is in the right he will not 
yield; no, not a hair's breadth, and the honour of England is 
safe in his hands— 

“ Thy ppirit, Independence, let me share, 

Lord of the Lion heart and eagle eye.'* 

In these letters, while admitting that his otticers were civil 
and orderly, he denounces Sivaji in no measured terms, “ The 
villain,’' “ Our old perfidious enemy," '' Grand rebell of the 
Oekhan,” '‘A rogue and a thief,” That pirate and universal 
robber that hath no respect to friend or foe, God or man.” And 
these are not words, of course; for we all know he defied Sivaji 
to the teeth when he came on his raid to Surat and in language 
quite as strong. Then there are the Bortuguese—And, there¬ 
fore, we do re(j[uire you, boldly and manfully, to oppose all such 
proud, vain-glorious and nialitious attempts which the Bortu- 
guese may design against you—return words with words, design 
with design, violence with violence, embargo with embargo, and 
let them and all your neighbours know that we value not their 


A XoTE CiKcvLATiox. —Though James Wilson and Calcutta have the 
credit of establishing the Indian Currency Note Circulation in iShO, it is only 
fair to observe that Bombay in 1770 inaugurated a note circulation of its 
own. The notes bore interest at 6 per cent., and were of Ks. 1000, Bs. 600, 
Rs. 300, H?. 200, Hs. 100, Hs, 50 and Rs. 20, and the ‘‘ issue ” in the first 
instance was limited to eight lakhs of rupees. The notes were made payable 
in ten days.—Forrest's Selections^ vol. ii., p. 160. 
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friendship nor fear their enmity.” '' Their new custom-houses at 
Bandara overlook them, and laugh at them with a pleasant 
scorn.” These words, no doubt, fell like round shot on all whom 
they concerned, and the Deputy-Governor would, no doubt, 
realise their gravity as he read them in Bombay Castle. 

This also, is for Bombay, March 2Gth, IGTG, and refers to 
another of Ins neighbours :— 

It is a shame for you to be afraid of the Mahrattas, and 
suffer them to domineer, seeing it lyes in your power to cleave 
their pate when you will.” All which and much more we must 
read, mark, and inwardly digest before we can form a just esti¬ 
mate of the character of Aungier, which united the courage of a 
man to a woman’s tenderness. He was greatly beloved, and his 
memory revered, and deservedly so. It is a significant fact 
that the Home authorities, on hearing of his death, lowered the 
salary of his office to his successors from £500 to £300. 


THE ENGLISH IN SURAT. 

The English in Surat in Toni Corvat’s time, 1G17, aud for a 
generation following, ado})ted the native garb, but gradually, as 
they gained footing, they began to wear the English costume— 
tunic, vest, doublet and breeches—such dress as we see ^lilton 
depicted in by eminent artists nowadays. 

Eashiona])le silks, says Aungier, according to tlie mode of 
England, as we are not going to 1)e behind the age, if we can 
help it; and none of your work, but good Engdish 

materials, serges and shalloons, such as you yourselvi^s ^vear in 
summer, and red cloth for the soldiers iii winter (the monsoon). 
And these, we say, must be of English manufacture, and none 
else; otherwise we shall proceed against any of our Christian 
servants or factors. 

He was a lover of good wine. Send us, he says to his London 
masters, send ns no more of yonr “ buttes,” for they leake and 
spoyle.” Send us “ wvred bottles, thirty gallons Ehenish or 
(-’liiret,” as v'e have been forced, to our sorrow, to put your 
honours to some charge of wvred wine, to entertavne strangers, 
our own being not drinkable.” Ciood man! And elsewhere, 
Wee desire out of your large store of Mumni ” (a favourite beer 
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of those days after the Brunswick pattern) “that is now come out 
by these ships that you send us ten barrels of the best, therefore 
give orders that they be tasted and none sent us but what are good.” 

He wishes a present of fruit for Say id Muhammad, Governor of 
Surat, and sends to Bombay for melons and grapes, “ black and 
white grapes, especially black grapes of ye Long soit,” and 
indicates Bandara and places adjacent as fruitful in these 
“ in regard nothing better can please those great men than 
such sort of fruite.” He e^'en suggests a boat to be chartered 
for the purpose, if there are none sailing for Surat. Could the 
gi’apes be from Ahmadnagar or Aurangabad ? The presence of 
grapes in Bombay surprises as much as the absence of mangoes, 
though Avehave ample evidence so far back as 1.352-1570 from 
Garcia ll^Orta that mangoes even then abounded. 

The names of “ butler ” and “ bhoy ” are not yet in use, and 
steward ” is Ijorrowed from the “ East Indiaman,” upon whom 
there are large demands, for some of the factors are, like Charles 
O’Malley’s Irish dragoon, “ fellows of fine features and a very 
absorbent system/’ For, in truth, the men of those days had 
considerable powers of suction, of which brawls, duels and free 
fights were the natural consecpience, and the scpiaring of accounts 
in the end fell to the lot of Aungier. 


DULLS. 

On the subject of duels, Aungier does not mince matters, and 
is as strong ns the Duke of Wellington, of whom Ahmadnagar 
and the 78th Highlanders have a wholesome recollection:— 

“ We observe vdiat you write in your consultation, touching 
the (piarrel and <luell fought between Captn. Mincliin and Mr. 
Hornigold, whicli is the usual effect of that accursed Bombay 
Pancliy to the sliaine, seandall and ruine of oiir nation and 
religion. We thought that Mr. Hornigold and Captn. Minchin 
liad been persons of a more sober and regular conversation, and 
that they had more regard to tlieir Company’s authority, the 
observation of the Lawes and (iovernmeiit and to their owne 
reputation, than to render themselves so scandalous as they have 
done, first in besotting themselves and afterwards by breaking 
the Lawes.” 
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Aungier in this is like the “ bearded vision who once signed 
himself, in a letter to a tippler, ‘^CharlesXapier, Major-General 
and Governor of Scinde, because I have always been a remark¬ 
ably sober man/" 

ms ORTHOGRAPHY. 

AVe now come to speak of his orthography. In passing from 
the letters and diaries of Sir George Oxinden, President, to 
those of his successor Aungier in 1071 (^he succeeded in 1609), 
a new light bursts upon us. On a very small scale from 
IVycliffe s Bible to the English version, represents the newer 
spelling, freer style, and purer composition. 

We are not now tortured with archaisms or a crabbed style 
full of elliptical abbreviations, for we have a masterly resume of 
the Company’s position in almost modern English, in which 
everything is touched upon from pepper to politics, foreign and 
domestic, of highest moment. 

In the earlier letters we have such words as opine/' 

drowthe,” '' behove,” commaund,” bra we commoditie.s,” 

durty actions,” “ dead cerpes,” and other verbiage of Swally 
Hole.” 

“ The iutrinsicall vallew of uncoyned gould/' revives, at all 
events, the pnniunciatioii of a Baird of Gartsherrie of the last 
generation. 

We do not rpiarrel ^VLth the antique spelling of freight. 
‘'Eraught " is good old Xorthumhrian English, as old as Chaucer, 
and may still be heard on the Xortli British seaboard, while 
‘’slickt’' has the^sanction of Shakespeare. 

W e wish we could claim Aungier as a Scotchman, but though 

Mahim Fort is not worth a doyt” smacks of the Doric or 
Dutch rather, it may have incidentally dropped from some Scot 
abroad" who had found for himself a lodge in that vast 
wildernes" of palms. 

It is curious to note how the Company began witli drugs and 
gums, the earliest items of Oriental commerce, and Solomon 
himself could not expatiate with greater lucidity ux)on them 
There are ruto, and Afu^^ Hjiimfleo, turmeric, senna, 

myrrh, cinnamon, camphor and galbaimm to delight the ear 
of Sir (leorge Birdwood. 
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A BILL OF SIVAJI BAJA. 

Ill the year 1675, the Bombay Government licld a bill of 
Sivaji Eaja. It V'as just like the bills v'c work witli nowadays. 
There was a drawer, a drawee, and an endorser. Siv aji was tlie 
drawer, and I have no doubt that liis sign-manual was in tlie 
form of a seal, as you may see on such hvniHs occasionally at 
the present time, for I think we have evhlencc sulhcicnt that 
Sivaji could not sign his own name. The drawee, his corres¬ 
pondent, was a man in Golkonda, a place redolent of diamonds ; 
and the bill, after its acceptance and with Sivaji’s endorsation 
on it, had been paid away by him to a third party for corn, who 
in his turn handed the document to the Bombay Government, 
no doubt, to square his account, or so far. 

The bill was a good biU. That is to say, Sivaji was good for 
two harors of rupees when he signed the Treaty of Purandhar in 
1G64, and he died in Kaygarh in 1680, as report sayeth, worth 
two millions sterling, not in or on paper, but in ingots and 
coined money of sorts I This bill of ^Sivaji’s for Es. 6000 was 
thus a good bill. But to our story. When the bill was pre¬ 
sented at Golkonda the drawee was not to be found, '' gone to 
his country,’’ we suppose; so the drawer, the high and mighty 
Eaja, was appealed to, and though the Px^mbay Government 
could ill spare their broker Girdhardas, they forthwith despatched 
him with one “ Harran Sunay,” accompanied, if you please, by 
an Englishman, one Mr. Mauleverer, on a Icmg and toilsome 
march to Eaygarh, in the laudable attempt to extract the needful 
from this nether millstone. That stout fort lies in wliat we 
now call the Kulaba Collectorate, and I have no doubt Sivaji 
entertained them well, as was his custom, but he did not give 
them money, and that was what they wanted. In all this 
Sivaji was very wuong, for it has been observed, as far back as 
Cicero, that it is indecent to owe money to a political opponent. 

Tliough l)arely credible, we are bound to beiiLO u what we read, 
that these emissaries of justice were kept tliruiigli all tlie weary 
months of the monsoon kicking their heels lai Ea}'garh. He 
promised them lhata and betelnuts, but, Aungier naively 
observes, “ there is a great difference between fair words and 
fair payment.” Ko money was furthcoming. They couLl not 
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“>sit in Bhanial' as an Englishman was of their number. 
AVearied beyond measure the Governor writes them to come 
away from these false people and have done with them.” At 
length a happy thought strikes the (.rovernor. He threatens to 
seize his ships. This has the desired effect, and the first and 
last bill of Sivaji’s that we know of, held by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, is paid and the transaction settled. 


THE TWO GREAT -MKA>Gl:ES. 

The two great measures which Aungier originated—the crown 
and glory of his career—could scarcely have been known in 
India when he died. His scheme to remove the seat of Govern¬ 
ment from Surat to Bombay was submitted to the East India 
Company in London in and was bottled up for sixteen 

years, for it was not until 10S7 that Bombay was made a 
Begency with Sir John Child as Governor of all our possessions 
in the East Indies.t It would have been too delicate a subject 
tn puldish abroad in Surat in IGTl, where vested interests 
reigned supreme. 

It is now full two hundred years since the deed was ac¬ 
complished, and during that long period—from the English 
Be volution to the French Be volution—from the introduction of 
steam navigation to the opening of the Suez Canal—every event 


^ AVe Lave it our duty U[)on !?eri<>us consideration of your 

aliciirs to otfer you our LuinLle advice, that it seems now con^'istent with 
vour intGrt>t to settle ynur Chief Government in your idand, r)om})ay, and 
to that end you would please to order your Presielent to iC'-ide there 
constantly.'’ (^Letttr ^> /Ac Chairmon of the Eui^t hulkt ComiKUitj^ dottfl 
Fth, 0, Forrest's vol. i., p. 50.) 

t ‘‘ With tins object, the court, with the approbation of the Kinct, con- 
-ritiited Sir John Child their President or General at Surat, fo he nkoif ;,i 
tuothi'a tiuK.s has been termed the Governor-General of the countries within 
their limits.’' (Pruce’s AnnaV^^ 10sr,-S7, voh ii., p. jjuhlisbod ISlO.) 
Frniu the fact that Bruce in his Annah, when speaking ot Child, frequently 
u^e^ this designation of Governor-Otneral,- I ha<l been led to adopt it on 
former occasions, and Sir Georse Bird wood has kindly called my attention to 
the subject. The same Use of this title in reterring to Child has been, no 
doubt, unconsciously per[)etuated from Bruce, in the Bt>inlj(uj Gazetteer, and 
m the introduction to the Select ions from the Bomlai/ Seentariaf, 1887. 
T'his title, we need scarcely observe, came into existence only when, by the 
Regulation Act of 1773, Warren Hastings was constituted Governor-General 
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has justified its wisdom and importance. During that long 
period fifty Governors have come and gone, and every one as 
he succeeds is an additional witness—cumulative as the ages 
roll on—to the justice of tins measure, which has made of 
Bombay one of the greatest cities in the world. And other 
Governors also will come and go, cross the amphitheatre, with 
other crowds of spectators to cheer or criticise, to praise or to 
condemn. 

But Aungier's work will remain like the great stones of 
Jordan—memorials of what their fathers had to do before they 
entered the Promised Land. 

His second work was merely the complement of the first. 
A\dthout the first there would have been no need of the second, 
and without the second all would have been chaos and disorder. 
The patent was executed very shortly before he died, and may 
he regarded as his last legacy. It was a compact with the 
Baiiyas in wdiich they virtually stood the representatives of 
every race and creed in tlie island, and secured to their descen¬ 
dants—or successors—for all time comiiii^, the boon of religious 
liberty as their inalienable birthright.* 


of India. The italics (ours) in the above extract from Bruce explain how 
the wrung use of the word in reference to Cluld crept in, lirst by Bruce 
himself and afterwards by, I do not know how many, writers on the subject; 
the style itself only coming into existence at the latter date of 1773, and 
was not, as far as 1 am able to ascertain, in official documents applied to any 
agent of the Kast India Company before this. 

Sir John Child, however, was for several years “ General ’’ of the Company’s 
affairs in India. (Yule in Iff. Hnl;/es' Diary, iL, p. 115.) He ditd 4th Feb. 
ltiS9-‘JO, and in Feb. 1091, Sir .Jolm Gouldswortby was appointed “ Super¬ 
visor, Commissary Geneial, and Chief Governour in East India.'’ (i6h7., 156); 
conf. infra, Vul. IT., p. 51.—B. 

* Treaty with Xiiua 1‘arnk. —‘‘ There are ten clauses, but the second is 
the most important. That he with the Brahmanis or Yer of his caste shall 
enjoy the liee exercise of their religion, within their own houses, without 
the molestation of any ])eisou what>oever, that no Englishman, Portuguese 
or other Christian, nor Muhammadan shall be permitted to live within their 
compound, or offer to kill any creature there, or do the least injury or 
indignity to them, and, if any shall presume to offend them within the limits 
of their said compound, upon their complaint to the Governor or Deputy- 
Governor, the offenders shall be exemplarily punished, that they shall have 
liberty to burn their dead according to their custom, and also to use their 
ceremonies at their weddings, and that none of their profession, of what age, 
sex or condition whatever they be, shall be forced to turn Christians nor to 
carry burthens against their wills.”—Forrest’s Selections, voi. i., p. 112, dated 
^larch 22,1G77. 
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OTHER GOVERNORS. 

By way of contrast we may look at what other (_TOvernors did 
before and after Aungier, 

Andrewes, President of Surat, does not scruple four times to 
invoke the name of Almighty God, in a letter to a skipper in 
which he recommends him to hunt some ])irate3 down with 
fire and sword, and abandon the prisoners on the nearest 
shoar.” * 

Gayer constitutes himself a pander to the native Governor of 
Surat by presenting him with a China woman, paid for by the 
money of the Company.! 

Boone in Bombay applies the thumbscrew to a witness, in 
1720, though torture had been declared illegal in England so 
far back as 1628.1 

Wake in the same place outrages the civilisation and laws 


* “ For officers to command the soldiers we have choice sufficient, hut they 
will want an able, prudent officer to command in chief, who has experience 
in India, for the business will not be to go down and make what havoc, 
destruction and slaughter can be effected, but as your HonourtOile Sir justly 
ohserveSf there must be respect bad to time to come, and the carrying on a 
more free and honourable trade in those parts for the future. In one hand 
the sword and another the olive branch.*^ {Bombay Letter, Jane 27,1077, to 
the Bresident, Surat, General Aunyler.) —Forrest’s Selections, vol. i., p. 131. 

This is a valuable letter; Aungier died before its receipt at Surat. The 
one to which it refers (the italics are ours) is not forthcoming, but it supplies 
ample evidence that Aungier’s method of carrying on war with the pirates 
combined mercy with justice, and did not proceed on the wholesale extermi¬ 
nation or buccaneering policy of some of his predecessors. Compare this with 
the letter dated March 22, 1060, signed Matthew Andrews and John 
Lambton. “ Take what goods you can receive, setting fire to the rest, both 
ship and goods. The men put on the next shoar to you,” to which is prefixed 
the prayer, By God’s blessing your endeavours may be lullv accomplished 
on the Malabars; ” and for illustration see a picture of one of Kyd or Avery’s 
“ Maroons,” in Ilarpeds Magazine, Iy87. 

f Forrest’s Selections, vol. i., p. 21S. 

X Forre.^t s Select ions, vol. ii., p. 9. “ You mav be sure that the«e enormities 
were not allowed to pass without protest. Kotably in this Torture case 
where Boone himself should have been arraigned fur high crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours. The Deputy-Governor Parker had stiong views on the Torture 
business, and had stated his mind that ‘it wa» against the laws of our 
country to extolt a confession from any man; and this havim: been done, 
with a servant of Rama Cammattee on the said trial, he could not sit there 
with a sa^e conscience.’ Did this expression of opinion cost him his seat ? 
for Parker’s name disappears from the records.” 
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of the eighteenth century by sentencing women to be burnt 
alive.* 

Aungier did none of these things. 


PERSONAL DETAILS. 

We cannot close the personal details mthout one or two 
extracts—little vignettes like some Dutch painting or filigree 
work, worthy to be framed in any attempted portraiture of 
Aungier. 

The first shows how much he was beloved. I do not read of 
a concern equal to this about any other Governor in these 
volumes. He had gone to Bombay by sea, and Surat had not 
heard of his arrival a fortnight after he left. “ After many a 
sad thought, we had for your safety, hearing no news of your 
arrival on the island in so many days and that confirmed by 
the Deputy Governor to the 4th of June, 1672, with extraor¬ 
dinary storms upon the coast, and the general current news 
in town of the ship^s loss, the apprehension of which danger 
daily increasing, as we received no advices from the island of 
your arrival and greater damp on our spirits was occasioned by 
a letter the Dutch Director received from Baroch the 15th 
current, whither news was brought by a small vessel from Din, 
in two days' passage, that several men were driven on'shore 
there by the sea, and a boat built after the English manner, 
and had English rigging, and this news was confirmed by our 
Baroch broker. We then began to despair of your safety, but 
it pleased God to comfort us. The next day, being Sunday, as 
we sat at dinner we read his honour’s letter to our infinite 
contentment, with Iris comfortable news of his safe arrival on 
the island the 7th current. After such eminent and great 
dangers as he encountered, for which we render thanks to 
Almighty God, and as in such cases we ought to signify to the 
world our gladness, the next day the whole family remembered 

* ** The chairman on June 6, 1748, repeating the evidence to the Grand 
Jury, retired, and after some time, found her guilty, and she was sentenced 
to be burnt .”—{Proceedings of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, Forrest’s 
Selections^ voL ii., p. 411.) There appear to have been two women tried 
and sentenced, but there is no record of the sentence being carried out. 

VOL. I, 2 c 
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SO great a blessing at ‘ Mirza Mosim’s Garden/ This is a 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin. 

The next is equally good. It maybe Oxinden's (date 1663), 
but it does not matter. Here, at all events, is the apartment in 
which Aungier spent hours of devout contemplation:— 

“We have separated a place apart for God's worship, and 
decently adorned it, wherein stands your library, and amongst 
them those several volumes of the Holy Bible in the languages, 
which is much esteemed by those that are learned among these 
people ; that if any eminent person come to your houses, his 
greatest desire is to see the chapel, wherefore, we entreat you 
for further ornament to send us out a large table in a frame 
gilded and handsomely adorned with Moses and Aaron holding 
theGwo tables, containing the Ten Commandments, tlie Lord's 
Prayer and the Creed, written in letters of gold, and in the 
midst at the top in triangles, God’s name writ in as many of 
these Eastern languages, as Persian, Arabic, &c., as can be 
procured; which, if you please to honour our chapel with, it 
will be a glory to our religion, as that which is more taken 
than anything that they shall read beside; and yet our 
meaning is that the Commandments, Ac., be wrote in tlie 
English language.” 

We are not going to f]*own on this ecclesiastical furniture of 
the Surat Chajiel, hut leave Aungier—as becometh—to his 
seasons of meditation and prayer. 

Lahorare oro.rc. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Horatio Nelson: or, Bombay 1775. 

Was Lord Nelson in Bombay ? This question has never been 
mooted by his bioiirapliers, nor by any one else, so far as we 
know. But everything connected with the early history of a 
great man is interesting. Our belief has long been that Lord 
Nelson'^spent a considerable portion of the time he was in the 
East Indies, in Bombay and neighbouring waters, and that 
belief is founded on his own words:—I was placed* in the 
" Seahorse/ twenty guns, with Captain Farmer, and watched 
in the fore top, from whence in time I was placed on tl^e quarter- 
deck, having in the time I was in this ship visited almost cirri/ 
part of the East Indies, from Bengal to Bussorah/'f Nelson 
was born in 1758, left England in the end of 1773 in the 
Seahorse ” for the East Indies, where he remained twenty- 
eight months,]: at the end of which, broken down in health, he 
was transferred § from the Seahorse” to the ''Dolphin/’ and 
reached England in 177G. His Indian career is a total blank, 
and closes like the sea behind his sliip. The course of tlie “ Sea¬ 
horse” has been hitherto as visionary as the Flying Dutchman, but 
we are now in a position to establish the fact that the Seahorse ” 
arrived in Bushir from Bombay and Muscat on May 12, 1775, 


* In October, 1773. 

t Life of Nelson. From bis Lordiibip’s manuscripts; by Clarke and 

Arthur. London. 3 vols. 

t “ Mr. Beatbam’s compliments to Mr. Kee. He understands be ts agent 
to Mr. Surridge, tbe master ot tbe ‘ Seahorse.’ Should be obliged to him for 
a recommendation in favour of Horatio Nelson, a young lad (nephew to 
Captain Sucklim^) who is going in that ship. Tbe master is a necessary 
man for a young lad to be introduced to. Therefore, Mr. Bentham will be 
obliged to Mr. Kee for a letter. The ship’s mail only for tbe Commander’s 
Di‘;patcbe'!.”—Navy Office, Oct. 23, 1773. Dr. Doran in Notes and Queries, 
Oct. 5, 1872. (Original still existing.) 

§ About August, 1776. 

2 C 2 
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tliat she sailed from Busliir on July 15, reached Muscat on 
July 31, and arrived in Bombay on August 17, same year. 
This^accounts, at all events, for four months of the “ Seahorse,” 
during whicli she was twice in Bombay Harbour. There was a 
reason for her being in Bombay. This was the time we were 
at war with the Marat has, when we took possession of Thana 
and Salsette, and Sir Edward Hughes’s S(|uadron, to wliicli the 
Seahorse ” belonged (tliis is matter of liistory), Avas riding at 
anchor in Bombay Harbour on February 17, 1770, and how 
long before Ave knoAV not. We liaA^e now before us the 
journal * of a man aaBo describes the voyage from Bushir to 
Bombay in the “ Seahorse,” and narrates the incidents of it 
Avith graphic poAver. The journal Avas not published until 
thirty-three years after it Avas Avritten—in 1808—three years 
after the death of Xelson. Had Lord Xelson been ali\^e Ave are 
sure tliat he would liaA^e read Avith much interest the uarratiA^e 
of a A^oyage when he himself, Ave belieA^e, Avas so much prostrated 
by disease as not to be able to concern himself with anything. 

There is no notice, hoAvever, of the young midshipman, and 
AA'e did not expect it. Xelson ay as then the great unknoAvn, and 
less likely to Ite noticed than Scott Avas at Professor Adam 
Fergussoids, or Burns Avlien lie Avandered unknowm on the 
banks of Fail. 

Abraham Parsons Avas a Bristol man, an old skipper, Consul 
and Factor Marine (whatcA^er that may mean) to the Turkey 
17)mpany at Skanderun, the proposed terminus of the Euplirates 
liailway still in avVihu^^; a shreAvd obseiwer, someAvhat akin 
t<> another captain of a jirevious generation, Avho lias left us 
much A'aluable information on liombay matters—Ave mean 
^Vlexander Hamilton. One line morning in 1774 the sahl 
Tarsons packed up his traps, to Avit, twenty camehloads of 
merchandise and baggage, not forgetting Aviue, Ijeer, and rum, 
and hade adieu to Skanderun. We do not Avonder at it, 
lor it is a beastly place, and has been cursed by all men Avho 
have any regard for their health for Avell nigh tAventy centuries, 
bike so many a hero in the Araliaii As, combining busines.s 

T('uv*hi/f Asiff and Africa; by the late Abralaain Pars'ins, Esq. 
Luji<lon : Printed fur Longmans, 1808. 
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with pleasure, he set out for Baghdad, and after seeing the City 
of the Khalifs, found his way to Eushir. Here he found the 
redoubtable Seahorse.” Bear in mind that we have XelsoiCs 
own words that he had sailed the Persian Gulf:— 

Bushear, 1775^ May 12.—There arrived and anchored in the 
road his Majesty’s ship ‘ Seahorse,’ Captain George Farmer, 
from Bombay, but last from IMuscat, May 24. Tliis day I 
accompanied Captain George Farmer, by his desire, from the 
towTi of Bushir to the road on board the ‘ Betty.’ 

‘'July 15.—At five in the morning, I embarked on board his 
Majesty’s ship the ‘Seahorse,’ Captain George Farmer, who 
anchored in the outer road to wait for the (merchant) ships 
which M^ere to proceed wdth him to Bombay. 

"August 3, 1775.—At Muscat. 

" 17.—At two in the morning we saw the light of Old 
IVoman’s Island, near Bombay. At daylight we discovered 
the town of Bombay ; and at ten in the morning we anchored. 

"His Majesty’s ship was saluted with the guns from the 
Castle as usual, whicli was returned wdth two guns less than 
the salute.” 

We may now draw breath, and take a look at the " Seahorse ” 
as she lies in Bombay Harbour. It was on board this ship that 
Nelson had his first dreams of ambition and glory. We have 
his own words for it:—"I will be a hero, and, confiding in 
Providence, will brave every danger.” The good angel came to 
liim with tliis when he was about to throw himself overboard. 
It was in this ship that a malignant disorder caught hold of 
liiin, wliich Southey, in his Life, tells us baffled all powers of 
medicine, and he was reduced to a skeleton, having entirely lost 
for some time the use of his limbs. Parsons here comes to our 
aid and fills up the spaces between the lines. This voyage of 
the " Seahorse ” to the Persian Gulf was a most sickly one. 
Parsons says:—" Fluxes among our crew, combined with 
excessive heat coming down the Gulph, so debilitated our men 
that some days twelve men fell down on the deck tlu’ough 
excessive weakness.” '' Few escaped the disorder, either officer 
or private man,” " The captain and nineteen men out of one 
hundred and seventy escaped it. Not a man died of those who 
were attacked.” 
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We do not doubt that thi^ was the sickness Xelson suffered 
from. They were nearly wrecked. “ Two lieutenants and 
the master desired admittance into the cabin, having something 
of importance to offer to Captain Farmer : they were accordingly 
admitted, when they explained the necessity of leaving such of 
the convoy behind as could not keep up with the ‘ Seahorse,’ 
obser^ing that if the ship could not make any southing, we should 
fall in with the land to the north of the isle of Diu, where there 
was no harbour; but, on the contrary, a dangerous shore, and a 
still more inhospitable set of men, and should they keep on the 
course which we now held, it would not only endanger the loss 
of his Majesty’s ship, but the lives of every man on board. 
Captain Farmer thought their reasons so cogent that he 
followed their advice, and we left those ships that could not 
keep up •with us.” Were all officers so faithful and independent 
in the exercise of the trust committed to them, and all com¬ 
manders so reasonable and open to conviction as Captain 
Farmer, we venture to think that there would be fewer wrecks. 
The Nelson family had some roving connection with Bombay.* 
Lord Nelson’s brother had l.^een in the Indian Na\y, been 
murdered, and his murderers were hanged on Cibbet Island in 
the liarbour. Strange to say, that Mackintosh had lived—and 
a judge—for eight years in Bombay, and never had heard of it 
—-merely liearil it from a casual observation which fell from the 
master of the ship in which he went home. Hangings were 
few in those days, and we can merely guess that the event took 
place long previously—perhaps thirty years Ijefore Mackintosh 
arrived in the country. 

The only other circumstance connecting Nelson with Bombay 
was Ins celebrated Battle of the Nile letter to Governor Duncan 
of 9th August, 1798. A special officer. Lieutenant Duval, was 
sent with it, armed with letters to the Consuls and merchants 
at Alexandretta, Aleppo, Basrah, &c. Nelson said he would 
pay the cost of this letter himself if the Government refused to 
do it. It came in time to save an immense outlay in the war 
defences of Bombav. 

* It is stated in Low's Indkut Savy that Nelson, when be was em¬ 
barrassed, apilied for the situation ot‘ Superintendent of the Indian Kavy at 
Bombay. 
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If my letter is not so correct as might be expected, I trust 
your excuse when I tell you my brahi is so shaken with the 
wound in my head, that I am sensible I am not always as clear 
as could be wished. But whilst a ray of reason remains, my 
heart and hand shall ever be exerted for the benefit of our king 
and country.” 

Behold then, reader, if you like, Nelson’s first appearance on 
the Customs Bandar of Bombay. But in case of misconception, 
we must ask you to clear away the Eefreshment Boom, and the 
bravery and bunting of the Gardens, and the Beclamations, 
Wellington and otherwise, that have so transmogrified the 
pristine beauty of this ancient rendezvous. A youth, diminutive 
in appearance, of seventeen years of age, and of a somewhat 
florid countenance, heightened by the sea-brine—an able-bodied 
seaman ” he is called. Negligent in his dress, but as clean as a 
new gun. Careless of the refined courtesies of polished life, but 
with an address and conversation of irresistible charm. 

His crony, Tom Trouhridge, is with him, and like greyhounds 
out of the leash they disappear. Bombay was then great in 
astrologists. One of them had predicted the death of the last 
Governor, Hodges, and it came to pass. But there was no 
horoscope of this beardless youth, or of a time— 

When Kelson her his country’s foes 

Like the destroying angel rose.” 

No cloud yet darkened the manly brow of Trouliridge, or pre¬ 
saged liis coming Avoe—the “ Culloden ” ashore in the Bay of 
Abukir, or the Blenheim engulphed in the Madagascar Seas. 
iMontgomery has written his dirge— 

“ On India's long expected strand 
Their sails were never furled ; 

Kever on known or friendly laud 
By storms their keel was hurled ; 

Their native soil no more they trod, 

They rest beneath no hallo^ved sod 
Throughout the living woild. 

This sole memorial of their lot 
Remains—Thev were, and they are not.” 

* Sir Thomas Trouhridge sailed from England in 1808, and was 
heard of. 


never 
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Having now, as we think, satisfactorily brought Nelson to 
Bombay, our course is plain enough, as the Bombay of 1775 is 
not difi6.cult to pourtray. We give Parsons' account,* and 
supplement it from other sources. The town had a popu¬ 
lation of about 150,000, the walls were complete, William 
Hornby, Governor; Town House, the old Court House, still 
standing opposite the dock gates; Country House, Parel. James 
Forbes, the author of the Oriental Memoirs^ and grandfather of 
the celebrated Count Montaleinbert, was here; already Eliza 
Draper had left, and the ladies abounded in acts of philanthropy 
and benevolence. Several tombstones at Sonapur of this date 
record the pleasing manners and persons of the deceased. There 
is no countenance given by Parsons to the puUa fish origin of 
Apollo. It is spelled as we do nowadays. Bandar becomes 
Bunda^ a pronunciation agreeable to all who have been born 
within reach of the sound of Bow Bells. Nelson, we think, 
could have had few pleasant reminiscences of Bombay, and 


* “ The town of Bombay is near a mile in length from Apollo Gate to that 
of the bazaar, and about a quarter of a mile broad in the broadest part from 
the Bunda across the Green, to Church Gate, which is nearly iu the centre, 
as you walk round the walls between Apollo and Bazar Gate. There are 
likewise two marine gates, with a commodious wharf and cranes built out 
Irom each gate, besides a landing-place for passengers only. Between the 
two marine gates is the Castle, properly called Bombay Castle, a very large 
and strong fortification wdiich commands the bay; the works round the 
town are so many, and the bastions so very strong and judiciously situated, 
and the whole defended with a broad and deep ditch, so as to make a strong 
fortress, which, while it lias a sufficient o^arrison and provisions, may bid 
defiance to any force which may he brought against it. Here is a spacious 
green, capable of containing several regiments exercising at the same time ; 
tlie streets are well laid out, and the buildings (viz., gentlemen’s houses) so 
numerous and handsome, as to make it an elegant town. The soil is a sand 
mixed with small gravel, which makes it always so clean, even in the rainy 
season, that a man may walk all over the town, within half an hour, after a 
heavy shower, without dirtying his shoes. The esplanade is very extensive, 
and as smooth and even as a bowling green, which makes either walking or 
riding round the town very pleasant. Near the extreme point ot’Old Woman’s 
Island next the sea is a very lofty lighthouse, the light of which is so bright 
and well watched that it may be discerned at five leagues’ distance. (The 
lighthouse at Kolaba was ordered to be built 1709.) On this island are two 
large barracks for the military; sometimes a camp is formed here. It has 
good grass, not many trees, and a few houses, but neither town nor village. 
It lies so very open to the sea all round, as to be deemed a very healthy place, 
whither people after recovering from illness frequently move for a change of 
air,” 
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would turn his back ^\ith indifference on the Kolaba Light¬ 
house, and bid good-bye to a place where the candle of his 
genius was nearly snuffed out. Had he died here he would 
have been among the first “ inhabitants below ” in Sonapur, and 
his bones would never have been asked for. Xelson and 
Wellington were two great captains. Bombay could not hold 
them long. Fired by new ambitions, in other lands, they trod 
an imperial pathway reserved only for the most illustrious of 
mankind. And now at the last they sleep side by side under 
the mighty dome of St. Pauhs, and their names live evermore. 


Tiiu Words of Longfellow !?cem exactly to describe some of tlie mc>st 
striking features of our harbour, and were sent to me by the late Sir Henry 
^Forland:— 


“ Idle rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 

And on its outer point, some miles away. 

The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 

A [)illar uf fire by night, and of cloud b}' day. 

Kven at this distance I can see the tides, 
Uf/heavint:, break unlieard along its ]>aso 
AVith speechless wrath ; it rises and subsides 
In a white leap with tremor of tlie face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo! how briglii, 
T’hro’ the deep purple ot the twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 
With strange, unearthly splendour in its glare! 

Xot one alone; from each projecting cape 
And 1 perilous reef along the ocean's verge. 

Starts into life a dim gigantic shape, 

Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge. 

Like the great giant Christopher it stand^ 

Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 
Heading far out among the rocks and sands, 
The night-o'ertaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return 
Lending and bowing o’er the billowy sw'ells, 
And ever joyful as they see it burn. 

They wave their silent W’elcomes and fiirevvells. 

Steadfast, serene, immovable the same, 

Year after year, thro’ all the silent night, 

Bums on for evermore that quenchles^s flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Jamejs Foebes. 

In the records of Bombay James Forbes holds a high place. He 
was an Englishman by birth and breeding, of Scotch descent, 
and was not related to the Bombay merchants who founded, 
about 1780, the greatest house of its day in India. Sir Charles 
Forbes, the head of this firm tor forty years, was born in 1773, 
and created a Baronet in 1823.* James Forbes was born in 
1749, came out to India in 17G5 in the Civil Service, returned 
finally to England in 1784, and died 1st August, 1819. The 
orthodox pronunciation of this name, we believe, is Forbes^ with . 
an accent on the second syllable. Forbes is pronounced thus 
by the natives, and so it was by Sir Walter Scott. James 
Forbes left an only daughter, who married a French Count, and 
by this marriage came Forbes’s grandson, Charles Forbes Bene 
Montalembert, the celebrated French statesman, otherwise 
known as Count Montalembert, author of the MonLs of fhr 
West, who died 14th March, 1870. 

HIS BOOK 

was first published in four volumes quarto for the author, and 
must have been a most expensive one for him to bring out— 
quite a lirre de luxe, we should think—in 1812. We learn, how¬ 
ever, that it was very popular. It is observable that he did not 
publish it until twenty-eight years after he had left Bombay, 
when he was sixty-two years of age. So he did not rush into 
print,” but matured his thoughts, bottling them up like old 
wine. These Oriental Memoirs he dedicated to Sir Charles 


* The 4tli Baronet, Sir Charles John Forbes of Xewe and Kdinglatsie, 
died July, ISSh 
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Warre Malet,* whose name is familiar to our readers as Eesident 
in Poona at the Court of the Peshwah during the last decade of 
the last century. Malet had been the friend of Forbes in his 
youth, and liis companion on several excursions they made 
together in Western India. 

Forbes and his wife, while travelling on the Continent during 
the French war in 1803, were imprisoned at Yerdun, but 
released in 1804. The Eoyal Society and Sir Joseph Banks 
interested themselves in his behalf by writing to the National 
Institute of France. M. Carnot was then President, and Baron 
Cuvier Secretary, and the grounds of his release u^ere that he 
was a man of science engaged in the pieparation of this great 
work. From Forbes’s own letter we learn that the materials 
from which he projected its publication consisted of 50 folio 
volumes comprising 52,000 pages of manuscript letters and 
drawings by himself and other people. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with 93 large pictures. The originals of the 
engravings were drawn by himself, for Forbes was a good 
sketcher. There are coloured drawings of such specimens of the 
Bombay animal and vegetable world as were then little known 
in Europe. 

There are three views of Bombay, which are extremely 
A'aluable, as they exhibit to us the appearance of the Bombay of 
his time. One is from the sea, taken in 1173, another from 
Malabar Hill in 1771, and a third of Bombay Green in 1708. 
This last is a line engraving by the elder Heath, who was a 
master in the art. The view is taken from the roof of the 
Custom House, where Forbes then lived, and the look-out in 
these days was straight across, without interruption, to the 
Cathedral and the Old Secretariat in Aj^ollo Street, being then 
tile Government House. The carriage of His Excellency 
Governor Hodges, drawn by four horses and preceded by a 
dozen horn-blowers and landarins^ is a conspicuous object in 
this picture. 

The palanquins are light and airy-looking, being open at the 


* Forbes was a great admirer of Malet, and not without reason, as the 
extracts from MaleFs letters and journals which he gives us are conclusive 
that he was a man of uncommon powers and force of character. See p. 448. 
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sides, and not the closed coffin-like structures of our day. "VVe 
observe an Englishman taking his constitutional on the Bombay 
Breen, shaded from the sun by a panka something after the 
fashion of the Byculla Club ones, or rather a banner screen 
perched upon a long pole, which the bearer behind him elevates 
or depresses as is necessary. 

All the houses fronting the sea-view are low, for the obvious 
reason, we suppose, that they would not challenge attack by an 
enemy in the harbour.* Hence the old Court House and 
Secretariat—and we call them by the names they are known by 
in 1890—bulk big and stand out conspicuous on the skyline. 
These buildings, we need not say, are to-day completely ob¬ 
scured from the point of view where the artist has drawn his 
].icture by the numerous buildings which have since cropped up 
between them and the sea. Bombay Castle from the sea (as 
becometh in 1713) is one frowning continuou.s line of bastion 
and curtain, perforated with loopholes, out of which peer the 
iron arbiters of fate. Hone of those hideous monstrosities in 
the .shape of barns and cock-lofts have yet dared to show them¬ 
selves above vault and casemate, and offer a tempting shot to 
the invader. Why they ever slu.iuld have done so, we are at a 
loss to conceive, as there seems plenty of room for tliem elsewhere. 
Let us cry— 

“ Latiuiii be Latium istill! Let Alba reigr.. 

And Lome’s immortal majesty remain!” 

One thing, however, has come down to us for which we ought 
to be thankful. It used to be said that Xnture has done much 
for the Bombay Harbour, and man very little. 

Our readers must have often observed a very tall palm-tree 
in the neighbourhood of the Custom House, towering aloft above 
all its fellows. A similar tree stands out boldly in Forbes’s 
view of Bombay from the sea. We are told that a jralm-tree 
lives only a hundred year.s.t Be it so; we are willing to 
believe that this one is an exception to the rule, and, untouched 

“La s-eule force d.e Bombave coiitre des Europiit-ns e.-t dans son port ”_ 

Airquetil du I’erron, HCl, PrelAniucmj Discourse on the Zendwesta. 

t “ The date-tree lives and bears seed for two hundred yeAvs.’ —Cornhill 
Maeiazine, dlay, IStiS. Tins, however, is a brab-tree, hence the Bastion on 
y Inch It grows us called the Brab Tree Bastion. Dec. ISS'J—the tree exhibit- 
ing signs of decay, had to be pulled down. 
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by either cyclone or decay, still vindicates its title as a land¬ 
mark to those on land or on sea, near at hand or far away. 
Altogether, this is a spirited picture, the Union Jack where it is 
to-day, and a pennon streaming gaily in the breeze from a tall 
flagstaff on the Eoyal Bastion of Bombay. 


ARRIVAL IX BOMBAY, 

Wlien Forbes came out to Bombay, he had not a single friend 
in it, nor a letter of introduction. A gentleman who came out 
with him took him to call at a house, which, from the descrip¬ 
tion of its colonnade, flight of stairs, and its overlooking the sea, 
seems to have been the old Court House in Apollo Street. His 
host took him by the hand,” and, he tells us, did not let it 
go for forty years.” He gave him what money he needed, and 
he says all his success in life was due to this man. Who he 
was we know not. We know that he became Chairman of the 
East India Company, bought an estate in Hertfordshire, and 
lived until he was eighty. 

Before young Forbes was introduced to him he had married 
a widow with two children, none of whom had ever been in 
England. The boy and girl grew up, and had a most romantic 
history. Governor Hornby married the young lady, and they 
had a large family, one of whom possibly signs a lease—Jane 
Hornby—of the aforesaid building for twenty-one years to the 
East India Company for a Court House. This was in 1807, 
and the witnesses are Patrick Hadow and William Crawford. 

During Forbes’s time there was a great nuisance in Bombay, 
to wit, divination and astrology. Governor Hodges had petted 
a Brahman sorcerer to such an extent that he consulted him 
about everything. He had prophesied many years before that 
he would be Governor, but that a black cloud was before him. 
Hodges became ill, and was recommended to try the hot baths 
at Dasgam, and had reached Fort Victoria at Bankot. Ereits 
follow them that fear them,” says the Scotch proverb, so 
necromancy and Hodges travelled in company. According to 
the Hindu calendar, the 22nd of February, 1771, was an unlucky 
night, so he would not go out that evening and take the air. 

This is going to be a critical night for me,” said he. Supersti- 
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tion makes short work with sick men, and next morning he 
was found sitting up in his bed with his finger on his lip—dead. 
The secret was not on his lips, for everybody knew it. He was 
brought into Bombay, and buried in that church which is now 
our Cathedral.* Forbes seems half a believer in second sight, 
and recites several cases of events coming to pass that had 
been all known and talked about years before in Bombay. 
The Brahman was thus a power in the State. 

William Hornby seems to have had a harder head. Never¬ 
theless, during the thirteen years he was Governor of Bombay, 
his life must have been rendered somewhat miserable by this 
pertinacious and unscrupulous Brahman. Hornby had sent his 
wife and mother-in-law, the widow aforesaid, home to England; 
but before going, the latter, at all events, had become the 
victim of the Brahman’vS delusions, and it is our opinion that 
the Brahman half-killed the daughter and killed the mother 
outright. The spectacle of the mother walking on the sands of 
Back Bay, looking out wistfully for the ship which was to bring 
her son from his education in England, and being reconnoitred 
by the Brahman, who told her she would never see him, is as 
strange as anything that has ever been offered in the history of 
demonology and witchcraft. Whenever any consolation was 
otfered to these miserable vTetches, the only rejfiy was, Oh, 
the Brahman, the Brahman ! ” 

This is what happens when people barter away the providence 
of God for the miserable delusions of witchcraft. The keys of 
the invisible world are in safe keeping. When any man or 
woman aiTogated to himself or herself the possession of them, 
the authorities sentenced the man or woman to be publicly 
wiiipped at the door of our Cathedral.t This was done, and 


* Grave unknown. 

t “Therecords of the Court of Judicature show that an ignorant woman, 
named Bastok, was more than once whipped for what were called ‘ diabolical 
practices.^ Like many Europeans of past days in India, this unfortunate 
creature had imbibed native superstitions, and professed to cure sick persons 
by the use of charmed rice. Convicted of this offence on the 5th of July, 
1724, she was admitted by the Court to have been guilty of witchcraft not 
from evil intention, but from ignorance. So they enlightened her dark mind 
in this wise:—The Court orders * that she receive eleven lashes at the church 
door, and after, she and all persons that are guilty of the like do such penance 
in the church as is customary.* ’*—Bombay Quarterly Beview, vol. ii. 
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sometimes with good effect. But it was a very different matter 
with the victims. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

When Forbes arrived in Bombay, his salary was Es. 30 a 
month, with house accommodation. For some time he had a 
hard time of it, occasionally going supperless to bed, and 
reading Shakespeare by moonlight on the Custom House roof 
for want of a candle- Duke Humphrey and the Parish 
Lanthorn were thus often his only companions. 

The Civil Servants in these days often complained, but the 
Company bluntly replied that they might go and get work else¬ 
where, reminding them that they had some secret advantages. 
“We wish to God that this were true,” say they. The reference 
here was to the facility of trading. But this facility to nine 
men out of ten turned out a facility for ruining themselves. 
Forbes was luckier than most of his contemporaries, for out of 
the seventeen young civilians who came out with him, he was 
the only one who returned to England, the remaining sixteen 
having gone over to the majority. But even among those who 
stood the climate, and older men, he was exceptionally fortunate. 
When Forbes was coming home, he looked in at Goa and found 
Crommelin* there, who had joined the service in 1732. Here 
he was, at the age of eighty, filling the subordinate post of 
Eesident at Goa, though he had been Governor of Bombay 
twenty years previously. Eichard Bourchier, who was Governor 
when Clive was in Bombay, and gave him a wigging, died 
penniless. How Forbes made his money he does not tell us 
on the principle, we suppose, of— 

“ Aye keep something to yonrsel 
Ye dinna tell to ony.’* 

It. however, oozes out. If he had liked he might have joined 
one of the Agency Houses, which was perfectly allowable up to 
1804, and by which he need not have forfeited a single privilege 
of the Civil Service. But he did not do so. 

He mentions the medium price of cotton when he was at 
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See ante, pp. 1G2, 1G3. 
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Bharocli as Ks, 70 to Es. 80 per kaiidy, equal in these days to 
£8 to £9, and that it was shipped only to Bengal and China. 
He adds by the Iliad gencralhj large comraisbioas anmudlg 

fo purchase cotton at Bharocli for the Boruljag uierchants. One 
of the principal frauds of the cotton-dealers was exposing the 
cotton, spread out, on cow-dung floors, to the nightly dews. I 
often paid an unexpected morning visit to at least a hundred of 
these small cotton merchants. Like Gideon’s fleece spread upon 
the floor, with an honest dealer the cotton was perfectly dry; if 
in the hands of a rogue, you might, like him, wiring out a bowl 
full of water.’* 

Wet or dry, however, Gideon’s fleece was a golden fleece ; 
at all events, the lad who went supperless and candle less 
to bed was, at the age of thirty-five, master of the situation. 
What he paid for his passage home he does not tell us ; but in 
the same sliip one gentleman gave 5000 guineas for tlie accom¬ 
modation of himself, wife, and family, and another paid £1000 
for himself and wife. 


ms LIBKAUY. 

Though he left Bombay at an early age, he never ceased to be 
a Bombay man. All his feelings, ideas, and interests seem to 
centre in it. Of Fryer in the seventeenth century he has a 
profound reverence, wliicli is little to ])e wojndered at, as it is a 
kind of Bombay Bible, wliich a'ou shall take up again and again, 
and always find some new- tiling. Like Fryer and Hr. Wilson, 
Forbes was a member of the Eoyal Society. He had a small 
library, and delighted much in poetry. 

Pope, Goldsmith, Addison, Thomson his favourite bard, 
Beattie, Akenside, Prior, Mason, and Falconer were all at his 
fingers’ ends, and he quotes largely from them. He found 
Homer in India, to an extent that wmuld astonish Ifi'ofessor 
Macmillan. ‘ But the book of wLich he found tlie most illustra¬ 
tions in India was the Bible, and there is no end to his quota¬ 
tions of manners and customs under this head. Sometimes 
they are very happy; as, for example, when an English lady 
was reading of Eebekah carrying her pitcher on lier shoulder, a 
native female observed, '' Madame, that lady must have been 
high-caste.” 
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JAMES FORBES AND THE LADIES OF BOMBAY. 

Our author was not insensible to female beauty, or the 
healthful society of virtuous women ; for without being a ladies* 
man, he was never happier than when he was among a hevy of 
his country-women. In those immortal pictures of his, drawn 
by his own hand, we can see the types of the Bombay beauties of 
the time, with hair brushed back from the forehead and tower¬ 
ing overhead d la Pompadour, reclining here or seated there, in 
an Indian wilderness, at a table laden with viands, toast and 
sentiment going round, say under the shadow of the big banyan- 
tree on the Nerbudda. We can see him with liis sister on the 
slopes of Malabar Hill, drinking in that view of Bombay and 
its islands which has delighted so many generations. But, 
indeed, wherever we espy his coat of cerulean blue we may be . 
sure that a saffron China silk dress or a coal-scuttle bonnet is 
not far distant. He feelingly bewails the sad havoc which 
old Sol makes among the roses. ^"The climate,’* he says, 
"^is generally unfavourable to the roses of my fair country¬ 
women ill India, where the blushing flower of love soon 
decays, and the jonquil subdues the snowy tints of the lily 
an allegory, the solution of w’^hich we leave to our younger 
readers. 

He speaks of the fair and sprightly nymphs of St. Helena, 
and the sable beauties of Bankot, with antelope eyes, jetty 
hair, and garments like the drapery of Grecian statues. 
Above all, he speaks of Eliza, '' a lady with whom I had 
the pleasure of being acquainted at Bombay, whose refined 
tastes and elegant accomplishments require no encomium from 
my pen.”* 

Brave words these from a witness of such a character, 
though Eliza, at the age of thirty-five had long since ended 


* “ Tellicli^rry, 1B12. In this citadel there is still a cipitil hoase 
inhabited by Eliza Draper.”—Col, Welsh’s Military lieminisceaces, 

1830. 

An^enc^o, 1819. I found myself m3chanicaUy le 1 1 3 seek some relique, 
and actuilly robbed a broken win loNV of two or three pieces of oyster-shell or 
mother-of-pearl in memento of my visit to the birthplace of Eli^i Draper.”— 
Ibid., vol ii., 149. 


2 ’D 2 
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her pilgrimage. Probably more sinned against than sinning, 
this verse may be read by all who cast a stone at her: 

“ Herself from morn to eve, from eve to morn, 

Her own abhorrence and as much thy scorn ; 

The gracious smile unlimited and free 

Shall fall on her, when Heaven denies it thee.’' * 

There is a tendency noM^-a-days to magnify the present at the 
expense of the past:—The Bombay men of a hundred years ago 
were very much like ourselves. It is very easy to invest James 
Forbes with the ridiculous. A long-waisted coat, knee-breeches, 
a queue hanging down at the back of his neck, a three-cornered 
heaver, and a habit of quoting Scripture, and at Stanmore Hill 
his pet saras walking behind him like a cassowary. Neverthe¬ 
less he is— 

“ An honest man close buttoned to the chin; 

Broad-cloth without and a warm heart within.” 

We need not be frightened to look into the Bombay of Eliza’s 
period. Here is his account; he is speaking of acts of charity 
and benevolence: And here, with all the milder virtues 
belonging to their sex, my amiable country-women are entitled 
to their full share of applause. This is no fulsome panegyric; 
it is a tribute of affection and truth to those worthy characters 
with whom I so long associated, and will be confirmed by all 
who have resided in India.” 

In Sonapur burying-ground and over the dust of several of 
the fair contemporaries of Eliza are inscribed these unsophisti¬ 
cated words:— 

“ From her pleasing person and manners she was much esteemed by all 
who had the pleasure of her acquaintance ”— 

Words which we do not deem “tinsel trash,” but which we are 
prepared to accept as a last and a just tribute on the part of the 
survivors to the merits of our country-women in Bombay a 
hundred years ago. 


* Eliza.'s Appearancr and AcvOnpLisiiMENTS.—“ She had an oval face 
and an appearance ol aitie^s iimt'cenc^, a trai.spaient conqlexion, brilliant 
eyts, and a meluditnis ^oice, \Mth an intcllij.^'iit coiint<inaiice and em^a'^im^ 
manners. Her conversational and L‘p''>rol<itory powers were cosiderabi^. 
hhe played the piano and the guitar.’’— Bviuhay Quarterly PuvUivn 
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DIANA AND THE COBRA. 

The following is in the best style of our illustrious author. 
We have heard many people attempt to tell the story, but it is 
generally bungled :—Whether our hortensial snakes were evil 
genii or guardian angels^ I shall not determine. Haraby, the 
head-gardener, considered them as the latter, and paid them re¬ 
ligious veneration. On that account I never disturbed them 
until I had erected a cold bath in an orange and lemon-grove 
for an English lady, who retired thither at sunrise with her 
sable nymphs to enjoy one of the greatest luxuries of the torrid 
zone. This bath, perfectly concealed from view, was more use¬ 
ful than ornamental, and very unlike the lake of Diana or any 
of the modern Jiammaras in Oriental cities. It was, indeed, 
little more than a humble shed thatched with the leaves of the 
palmyra; and though as sacred to chastity as the Speculum 
Dianse or the gardens of Susanna, it neither attracted an Acteon 
nor an elder of Babylon. It certainly did attract another 
visitor equally unexpected and disagreeable, for one morning 
the young lady, in the state of Musidora, was alarmed by a 
rustling among the palmyra leaves which covered the bath; and 
looking up beheld one of the garden genii, with brilliant eyes 
under the expanded hood of a large cobra de caijello, pushing 
through the thatch and ready to dart on the fountain. Pure 
and unadorned as Eve when her reflected beauties first met her 
eye, the lady and her handmaids made a precipitate retreat 
through the grove and gained her chamber, heedless of gazers, 
whether in the form of gardeners, snakes, or monkeys ” 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BOMBAY. 

I looked without seeing,’’ said Lord Chesterfield, but the 
remark could not be applied to Forbes, for he was a close 
observer. The earth, the air, and the sea were full of the 
wonders of the Lord. He dilates on the fauna and fcrce of 
Bombay with delight, not such small deer as jackals, squirrels, 
hedgehogs, bandicoots, and musk-rats, but he opens with the 
alligator, fierce as the crocodile of the Nile. There is a sense of 
disappointment, as in that chapter we have seen somewhere on 
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Snakes in Iceland/' when we read further on, that this brute 
is seldom seen on the Island. What would he have said had 
he lived to the day when a tiger was slaughtered in Mahim 
woods ? * Malet, who w^as a great sportsman and writes of 
shikar " con amove, supplies him with an account of his famous 
lion hunt in Cambay, and he observes that the ibex or wild goat 
of India is met with on the Eajpipli hills. 

Flowers are a perfect passion with Mm, and insects a craze. 
There are beautifully coloured pictures of the tailor-bird, the 
bottle-nested sparrow, and the praying mantis. As the legend 
goes (the scene may have been at Thana), Xavier, seeing one, 
requested it to repeat a canticle, which it did ! Ma/ntis rdigiosa ! 
The consumption of bullion by white ants turns out, as we 
expected, a delusion. The bottom of a treasure-chest was eaten 
away, the rupees sinking and disappearing in the soft earth by 
their sheer weight, much to the consternation of the Eevenue 
Collector and Kaclieri Shroff. 

Strange to say, neither he nor any other naturalist that 
we know of notices the golden beetle of Elephant a, sometimes 
caught as far off as Matheran. 

Forbes confounded the Pythagoreans at Baroda, by showing 
them a drop of water in a microscope, and a view of the animals 
they swallowed every day of their lives. 

In this he anticipated Dr. Wilson’s exhibition, fifty years 
later in Gujarat. The Doctor wns moi'e fortunate, as Mr. 
Forbes’s microscope was broken to pieces as being a kind of 
Atlianadus contra mnndmn, Forbes was not a sportsman, 
though he often went out with parties. He took his book mth 
him, verified the bag, and did not waste gunpowMer. He was 
better employed looking after the commissariat and making the 
midday meal a success. It was then he would astonish his 
friends wdth a young sucking pig roasted in spices and Madeira 
Avine, to whet their appetites and give them a lonve IoucIlc, after 
which his health wars, no doubt, drunk all round with all the 
honours, following which, as in the Surat week of 1781, the 
English ladies amused themselves by running races on elephants. 

* “ The Goveruur and most of the geiitieineii ot Bombav go annually to 
hunt the wild boar and^ the royal tiger m the jungles of 8a!sette. Hector 
Macneil, Bombay, iTSd."— Archoiohxjui, vol. vii. 
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NOTABLE THINGS. 

Forbes was attached to the army of Eaghoba (Raghunath 
Eao), and if he had written nothing else, his book deserves to 
be remembered for his account of it: 100,000 men and followers, 
200,000 cattle, an immense city or camp moving from place to 
place and eating up every green thing—all trades and pro¬ 
fessions in it, from goldsmiths to dancing-girls, realising the 
fabulous armies of Cambyses, Xerxes, and others. 

His time represents the first point of contact of the English 
with the Maratha Governments, and the condition of the people 
is laid bare with an unsparing hand. In these times men 
concealed wealth as they did murder. Every boy over fourteen 
was armed, and when you sent for butter and eggs, the peasant 
brought them with a drawn scimitar. 

It had been the aim of the English, when they came to 
Bombay, to put down cruel and bloody rites, and he teUs us with 
gratification that to his knowledge no woman had burned 
lierself in Bombay for fifty years,* nor do I believe this species 
of suicide has been allowed since the English possessed it; ” 
and he adds this commentary—''within six months 150 
women, within thirty miles of Calcutta, have sacrificed them¬ 
selves.” 

In reference to the suppression of infanticide, " thousands of 
happy mothers in all succeeding ages, while caressing their 
infant daiicfhters, will bless the name of Duncan.” 

He predicts that the introduction of infantry and artiUery 
into the IMaratha armies will be their ruin. 

The English in Bombay held slaves, but their lot was very 
different to their African brethren in the \Yest Indies. Here 
they were sometimes confidential servants, and their hardest 
taskmasters were the Portuguese. When down the coast he 
bought for Es. 20 a boy and a girl as a present for an English 
lady in Bombay. 

Of Forbes it may be said—“ ’Twas thine with daring wing 
and eagle eye to pierce Antiquity s profoundest gloom,” so he 


* Poona. Sun^jcum, Nov. 27,1816. “On the banks of the river I have 
seen the living consumed with the dead.*’—Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
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deals largely in pictorial representations and descriptions of 
Elephanta, &c. Bombay witliout Eleplianta would be Egypt 
without the Pyramids. 

He lavishes pen and pencil also on the Kanheri Caves, and 
the less known ones at Mahar resuscitated by Burgess. 

At Ahmadabad he is in an ecstacy, and has handed us down 
the only picture that exists of the Shaking Minarets, more 
wonderful than the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

Everybody has been at Sarkhej, six miles from Ahmadabad, 
but every bod}’ does not know Sarkhej is a facsimile of the great 
Temple of Mecca. 

This, however, can easily be verified by a reference to Carsten 
Niebuhr's Arabic^ where there is an engraving of the latter 
Some of our musical readers will be able to judge of Forbes's 
ear for music from the following. As he excepts English 
melodies, we presume he intends the remark as a compliment 
to Scotland and the adjacent island. 

‘‘ Many of tlie Hindu melodies possess the plaintive simplicity 
of the Scotch and Irish; and others, a wild originality pleasing 
heyond description.” 

“ Early rising, the cold hath, a morning walk, temperate meals, 
ail evening ride, and retiring soon to rest, are the best rules 
lor preserving lifu in India.” So he found them, and lived to 
the age of seventy. 

THE OIMENTAL MEWOIllS. 

It is now seventy years since the last sentence of the Oriental 
Memoirs was penned, and the hook continues to be prized by all 
men and women who take an intelligent interest in the history 
ot Bombay. But in truth the reading of it is an Oriental 
reverie, and were it not for its size it would have more readers, 
borbes must have known the difficulty of grappling with a 
tluck Cjuarto in the lieat of India. Why did he not then 
suit the specific gravity of his book to tlie physical capacity of 
his probable readers ? At the best, man in India is an inert 
animal, and these big books, instead of being a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul, are very much of the latter. Nevertheless he 
has made these eighteen years, 17GG-84, all his own. No man 
shall usurp dominiun over him during this portion of time. 
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Croinmelin and Hodges are forgotten, but Forbes is remembered. 
He was not an old fogey in Bombay, as he left it at the age of 
thirty-five. His flabby face and double chin may provoke 
comment; but taking him all in all, we can say to ourselves 
what Burns said of another— 

If honest worth to heaven rise, 

Ye’ll mend, or ye win near him.*’ 

THE APOSTLE.* 

Layman as he was, he holds a place in the history of 
evangelisation in Western India. Before Chaplain Gray, the 
friend of Burns and the tutor of his children, died at Bhuj 
(1830), and half a century before Hr. Wilson landed in India, 
this veiled prophet, Yakub Forbes, was scattering the seeds of 
what Bhau Haji called the religion of the Prince of Peace and 
Love, among dusky people under the palm and the banyan-tree. 
He did not leave his religion at the Cape and find a new one in 
the wilds of Gujarat. Ifo residence alone for years among 
people worshipping strange gods cajoled him out of his ancient 
faith, or made him indifierent to the truths of liis holy religion. 
An admirable man. By no means proud or arrogant, for he, 
who was the friend of Horne, Bishop of Norwich, and had been 
the guest at Haylesford of Warren Hastings, did not disdain to 
receive the consolations of religion at the death-bed of, and from 
the lips of, a domestic servant, and he was not ashamed to put 
it in print that he had done so. 

He was, he tells us, four years without (and he did not 
undervalue them) religious services. Eeligious services ] His 
banyan-tree— 

So like a temple did it j?cem that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer.*’ 

And of his chamber at Habhoi might be said— 

“ This is the gate of God, by it 
The just shall enter in ; 

Thee will I praise, for thou me heard’st, 

And hast my safety been ! ’’ 

* “ Feb. 17,^1775. James Forbes, appointed chaplain to the force under 
Ool. Thomas Keatiuge; sent to Surat to join the force of Eaghoba against the 
ministerial party at Poona .”—Bomhay Sdections, 1885. 
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So every new experience and deliverance was to him an 
Ebenezer, and he had, like most men in India, some wonderful 
escapes. He has left us the picture of a cobra, painted by 
himself. He had, while doing so, been handling it familiarly, 
believing its fangs had been extracted. Next morning it sprang 
at’the throat of a native woman, and she died in half an hour. 
Wlien Dabhoi was handed over to the Marat has, he left it an 
hour sooner than he had intended. 

His followers on the road coming after him were attacked by 
a body of 300 Grasias, who demanded the Sahib, killing a 



JAMES Forbes's view of his house and tank at dabhoi. 


cavalry officer and his Parsi butler, and wounding many otliers. 
Had he been an hour later he would have been caught in the 
vortex. So every new abode was to Forbes a Bethel or temple 
of the living God. 

Where'er they seek thee, thoa art fonnd, 

And every place is hallowed ground.'’ 


HIS ATTACmMEXT TO BOMBAY. 

It is strange how life in India warps itself insensibly round 
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the lives and habits of men. The man who asked after dinner, 
in Portsmouth, for the road to the Apollo Bandar was drunk. 
But the Duke of Wellington was perfectly sober to the end of 
his life, when he preferred the cliarpcd or camp-bed, with which 
his early Indian career had made him familiar, to the four- 
posters or masses of Elizabethan upholstery. And so, in like 
manner, when all that this world holds was fading away from 
the eyes of Sir Charles Ifapier, the hero of Miyani, the windows 
of a square apartment in England were opened to the four winds 
of heaven, so that he might realise the old Indian bungalow. 
His son-in-law waved the colours that had been borne at Miyani 
and Haidarabad over him; and all was over. 

But each in his own way. One man decks his abode at 
home with the trophies of the Indian chase ; another fills his 
library with the blackwood of Bombay; and a third surrounds 
his drawing-room with Dekhan scenes, or sunny views of 
Matheran in some grey metropolis of the Horth. Even a sailor 
has been known to take home with him an Indian crow. In 
the wilds of Perthshire there remains the ruins of an Indian 
bungalow. The mouldering rooms are not now as they stood 
‘‘ near eighty years ago.'" 

The story goes that its owner was much imbued with life in 
Western India, that nothing would satisfy bim but broad 
verandahs, Venetians, and all that sort of thing. We need not 
tell our readers that in Scotland, in November, the end of these 
things is death. 

The doctor was sent for to the nearest country town, and 
found our Anglo-Indian after chota-hazrl^ with his teeth chatter¬ 
ing, under a mosquito curtain, and the wind off Ben Macdhui 
howling around his charpai. Tlie man was saved by the skin 
of his teeth, but his will was not broken. His friends advised 
him to leave at once for Occidental India and take his Portu¬ 
guese hoy with him, which he did, to spend the remainder of 
his days there. 


HOME. 

Few men who have spent a considerable portion of their life 
in India leave it without regret of some kind or other. It was 
so ^vith James Forbes. Witli him the best view of Boniba}\was 
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not from the deck of the outgoing ship. A crowd of associations 
rushed upon him, and he tried to console himself with the fact 
that the Bombay which he had known in his early days was 
not the Bombay of 1784. But he was very glad to get home. 
He ordered supper, but like people, as we have heard, who 
receive news of a great or sudden acquisition of fortune, he 
could not eat.* Then he went to bed and could not sleep a 
wink, the greenest land on earth, and its hawthorn hedges, were 
too much for him. When he left Bombay he took a good slice 
of it with him, we do not mean in the matter of loaves and 
fishes, though in this he was well enough. But Stanmore Hill 



)AMi> rur.Ri>V iiorsK at daiuiot, ix 18S0. 


and its surroundings, where he settled down, must have looked 
for all the world like a bit cut out of Bombay or Gujarat. 

The love of Bombay with James Borbes amounted to a ruling 
passion, and he did all he could to foster it by the writing and 
publication of these bulky Memoirs. Dabhoi, near Baroda, 
where he spent so many years, haunted him pleasantly to his 


* Premchand Poychand tells us this was his expeuence oue night in 
lbC5. “There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, and it is 
heavy upon man; a man to whom Ctod giveth riches, wealth and honour, 
so that he lacketh nothing for his soul of all that he desirctli, yet God giveth 
him not power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth it.”— Ecchs. vi. 1, 2. 
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dying day; and no wonder, for it seems a bonnie place, and 
often in his day-dreams, in the glades of merrie England, he 
would hear the old Indian sounds, the bray of the camel, the 
Muslim call to prayer from the minaret, or the plaintive refrain 
of women grinding at the mill, coming as a distant lullaby from 
the land that was afar off. By night, amid the silence of the 
Stanmore woods, the nightingale awakened him, but it was only 
to hear the warblings of the bulbul among the palm groves on 
Kambala Hill; and by day when he was seated in his conser¬ 
vatory in a mimic jungle of babul or camel thorn, the blackbird 
hopping among his gooseberry bushes was to him only a mina — 
with yellow legs—and nothing more. 

As Livingstone wrote in 1869 :— 

“ I shall look into your faces, 

And listen to what you say, 

And be often very near yon 
When you think I’m far away.” 

So was Forbes at home to the men and things he had left 
behind him in Western India. 

It was in these grounds that he erected an octagon building, 
which eight groups of sculpture adorned; these he brought from 
the Gate of Diamonds at DabhoL It was situated on the 
margin of a lake covered profusely with the nymphea lotus^ to 
remind him of the tanks of Gujarat. In his conservatory he 
beheld the tamarind, custard-apple, cotton, ginger, turmeric, and 
coffee-plants. There he gathered ripe guavas from a tree 
entwined by the crimson ipomea and sacred tulsi. He did not 
succeed in producing fruit on the mango tree, though this had 
been done by the Duke of Northumberland.* 


* “ CuTiVATiON OF THE Mango IN ENGLAND. —I regret much that I cannot 
hold out any hope of its successful cultivation in this country. Like many 
other tropical Iruits, it thrives and ripens to perfection within a rather 
limited area in tropical countries, and all attem]its to cultivate it in our 
hot-houses can only be said to have been complete failures. It is grown 
in all our Botanic Hardens, and for many ^ears at Sion House, Middlesex, 
it \\a3 specially cultivated with a view to secure a crop of fruit. I am 
not certain of the exact number of years it was thus cultivated at Sion 
House, hut certainly over twei.ty years, and may be thirty ; however, it only 
ripened fruit twice in that long time, five fruits one season and three another, 
with some fifteen to twenty years between, so as there were half a dozen 
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Even in that picture which was painted of him at the age 
of sixty-two, and which Mrs. Oliphant tells us still hangs in 
the library of the Countess Montalembert in France^ he is 
represented sitting under the shade of a banyan-tree, among 
Trimurti and his Indian idols, the long hanging tendrils coming 
down and forming a kind of canopy over his head. India was 





STAXMORE HOUSE. 


all to liim and lie was nothing without India. So when he went 
iiome he took his pet sa/'a.sf with him, as he, no douiit, took his 
iiookah. Orine was ids Gibbon, and for liiin Fryer was 


jilants or trees, and a large house devoted to them, that could not be called 
a success. It was also fruited at Leigh Park, Havant, Hants, about tbirtv 
years ago, and fruit has occasionally been seen on plants in several other 
uarden-s, but never ripened projieily. Tlirougli a friend .Rationed at Poona 
i got homo plants ‘ w.rked ’ of the last sis varieties grown in India and for 
years tried all I could to fruit them in pots and tubs. I several times .saw 
young truit but_never ripened any.’-Hr. Dunn, gardener, Dalkeith PaLe 
Craideiis, Jilly lo, 

t The Indian or Siberian crane —Arde f SiHrira^ _B. 
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Herodotus, the father of Indian history. His two articles of 
belief were Bombay and the Bible. Out of the one he fashioned 
a competence for this world, and from the other he obtained an 
all-sufficiency for the world to come. 

Sought in one book his troubled mind to rest, 

And rightly deemed the book of God the best.’’ 


FOEBES’S VIEW FEOM MALABAK HILL. 

It has been suggested to us, that this view has not been 
taken from Malabar Hill, properly so called, but from Kam- 
bala Hill at a point near the bungalow occupied by Mr. 
Perosha M. Mehta, or where the road, as you ascend, turns off 
at a right angle. A friend has taken the trouble to verify all 
this, and ^ve accept his interpretation writh thanks. He remarks 
justly, that there is no place on the left of the road as you 
now ascend Malabar Hill, where a tank could be placed, and 
that the one in this view is the Goicala Tanh, and that the road 
between it and the spectator is the Kambala Hill road. The 
position of the Tower of Silence in the picture corresponds with 
this point of view. The Malabar Hill road, as a carriage road, 
wus not in existence in 1771, and what we call Kambala Hill 
doubtless in these days came under the general name of Malabar 
Hill. All this may seem a very small matter, but it is not a 
small matter in the ancient topography of Bombay. The riddle 
is now solved, for the houses w^e see in the picture are not on 
Malabar Hill at all, and where, our readers will understand, 
there were no bungalo^vs at this early period, but upon the 
margin of the Gowala Tank. 

Tankerville,'" which he mentions, doubtless was one of 
them. 

Another, to which he alludes, the ^‘Eetreat,’' stood upon the 
Breach Candy sea margin. 

M e hope that this construction of Forbes’s picture will com¬ 
mend itself to all who find pleasure in the contemplation of it. 
It w^as done by his own hand, and deserves a little attention. 
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HAP TEE XXXI. 

Eliza Drapek, 

I believed Sterne—implicitly I believed him; I had no motive to do other¬ 
wise than believe him, just generous, and unhappy, till his death gave me 
to know that he was tainted with the vices of injustice, meanness and folly.” 
—Eliza. 


The following \vell-worn passages were written by two men 
over fifty years of age. The first is Sterne's and of date 1767:— 

“ Talking of widows—pray Eliza, if ever you are such, do not think of 
giving yourself to some wealthy nabob, because I design to maiTy you 
myselt. My vife cannot live long—she has sold ail the provinces of PVance 
already—and I know not the woman I should like so well for her substitute 
as yourself. ’Tis true I am ninety-five in constitution, and you but twenty- 
five—rather too great a disparity this ?— but what I want in youth 1 will 
make up in wit and good humour. 

‘‘Kot Swift so loved his Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Wallerh his 
Sacharissa as I will love thee and sing thue, my w’ife-elect.” 

The next is a rhapsody written thirty years after Eliza 
Draper's death, and is taken from Abbe Eaynals Elstoirc Philoso- 
2)ld(iv^^ dfs deux Indes :—• 

‘‘ Territory of Angengo, you \are nothing, but you have given birth to 
Eliza. One day these cummeicial establishments founded by Europeans on 
the coasts of Asia will exist no more. The grass will cover them, or the 
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avenged Indian will have built over their ruins; but if my writings have 
any duration, the name of Angengo will remain in the memory of men. 
Those who shall read my works, those whom the winds shall waft to thy 
shores, will say,—It is there that Eliza Draper w’as born; and if there is a 
Briton among them, he will hasten to add with pride,—and she was born of 
English parents,” 

Some think these passages sublime, and some ridiculous, but 
it has been clev^erly said that it could onl}" be the ridiculous 
who ever thought them sublime. "What of Burns and Clarinda ? 
may be asked in reply. 

Burns was not in holy orders. At the time he was phdlam 
dering with Mrs. Maclehose he was a young Scotch farmer, 
ushered from Mossgiel into the blaze of the Metropolis; and 
you may be sure whoever Burns’ Eliza was, he never penned 
such vapid declamation to her or to anybody else. 

There are some circumstances in Eliza Draper’s career quite 
phenomenal. Born and educated at Anjengo, a small factory 
down the coast, and not far from Cape Komorin, where there 
were very few Europeans, it seems a marvel how, never having 
been in Europe, she should yet have been able to carry herself 
and attract so much attention there, from men who, wliatever 
were their morals, claimed a first position in society and letters ; 
for the young Xapoleon the Great used to court the society and 
hang on the lips of Eaynal, and I have seen it stated that Paley 
averred the reading of Tristrcuii ShanJfj'wmthesumr/ium honur/i 
of life. I hope not. 

If she was plain—and both Ptaynal and Sterne say so—her 
looks must have been the least of her, for she had uncommon 
powers of fascination to captivate them as she did. What her 
education was we know not. We do not even know her maiden 
name. We know that Anjengo, though a small place, was very 
much sought after by the servants of the Company, and that it 
was worth £2000 or £3000 a year, twice as much of our money, 
to the chief of that factory, a more lucrative post,—from the 
pickings we suppose,—than even that of Bombay. 

It was at Anjengo that Orme the historian, sometimes called 
the Indian Thucydides, was born in 1728, some fom'teen years 
earlier than Eliza; but he had the advantage of an English 
education at Harrow. Anjengo, we believe, is pleasantly situated 
at the foot of the Ghats amid purling brooks and running streams. 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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Of Daniel Draper, her husband, we know more. He entered 
the service of the East India Company in 1749,* became Assis* 
tant Marine Paymaster, and afterwards Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment. He married Eliza about 1761, and in 1762 they went 
together to England. As he had been warehouse keeper at 
Gombrun prior to 1759, we have no doubt that he had seen 
service at other factories, and it is probable that it was in 
Anjengo that he first met Eliza.f 

In 1765 he returned alone to India. Eliza followed in April, 
1767, to her husband and children; audit was during the few 
weeks that preceded her departure from England that Sterne 
addressed the letters to her that have given her such an un¬ 
enviable notoriety. Their acc[uaintance in England, indeed, 
appears to have been of short duration, like most of Sterne’s 
short-lived flirtations. Mrs. Draper died in Bristol in 1778, 
aged thirty-five. + Mr. Draper returned finally to Europe 
in 1782. § ^ 

Eeaders of Sterne’s Life crnd Letters will recollect a Mr. and 
Mrs. James who figure largely in his memoirs. It was the 
Jameses who introduced Eliza to Sterne. When Sterne penned 
his last letter in 1768, the last letter he ever wrote—that letter 
which Thackeray calls ‘‘ a cry for pity and for pardon ”—it was 
to the care of the Jameses that he consigned his only daugliter, 
Ly dia. James did not neglect him during his last illness, but 


Arrived in India, 1750. 

t Masulipatam. The cyclone of 1?G4 vashed away a tree two miles 
north of the Civil Station, which wa^ called ‘ Eliza’s Tree,’ after Draper, 
Sterne’s vrell-known corre^pijudent.’’—Madras Khtaa Manval^ 18s3. 

X Inscription on her tumb in Bristol Cathedral (copied February 1884) :— 

SACRED 

TO THE MEMORV 
OE 

MUS. ELIZA DRAPER, 

IX WIInM 

OEXIUs AXD REXEVoLEXCE 
WERE EMTLD. 

DIED AUDEnT oRD, 1778, 

AOED :Jo. 

'•A graceful uiouunient, iwv cht'^'-ical virgin^ hending over a shieF’, one 
heann-j; a toich, the other a dn\e .‘'—i '(>/ iJalJ June 1881, 

§ Last faignature in Bombav, ]May Jui. 17>'2. 
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paid him a visit a day or two before his death. It was from a 
dinner-party, where Mr. James was, that the first news of Sterne’s 
death was carried, and the inquiry which elicited it was probably 
prompted by him; * and it is considered by the most recent 
writer on Sterne t that James was one of the two only in¬ 
dividuals who could be found to carry the author of Tristram 
Shandy to a dishonoured grave. So far as we can gather, they 
seem to have been Sterne’s most disinterested friends; and it 
has been observed by the same writer: Mrs. James, who is 
always addressed in company with her husband, enjoys the 
almost unique distinction of being the only woman outside his 
own family circle, whom Sterne never approaches in the language 
of artificial gallantry, but always in that of simple friendship 
and respect.” t To whoever he manifested his profanity and 
profligacy, it was not to the Jameses, for the lie that he in¬ 
vented, that the Jameses would not speak to certain people 
because they disapproved of Sterne’s communication with Eliza, 
and were desirous to put a stop to it, was studiously concealed 
from them, and to the Jameses Sterne was perpetually on his 
good behaviour. The Jameses were in some of the first of 


* ‘‘This, however, is to he found in the Memoirs of Ji>hn Macdonald, ‘a 
cadet of the house of Kep})och,’ at that time footman to Mr. Crawford, a 
fashionable friend of Sterne's. His master had taken a house in Clifford 
Street in the Spring of 1768 ; ami ‘ about this time,’ he writes, ‘ Mr. Sterne, 
the celebrated author, was taken ill at the silk-hag shop in Old Bond Street. 
He was sometimes called Tristram Shandy and sometimes Yoiick, a very 
great fivourite of the gentlemen. One day ’—namely, on the aforesaid ISth 
of March—‘ my master had company to dinner who were speaking about 
him, the Duke of Itoxburudie, the Earl of March, the Earl of Ossory, the 
Duke of Grafton, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Hume, and a Mr. James.’ Many, if not 
most, of the party, therefore were personal friends of the man who lay dying 
in the street hard by, and naturally enough the conversation turned on his 
condition. ‘John,’ said my master, the narrative continues, ‘go and 
inquire how Mr. Sterne is to-day.’ Macdonald did so; and, in language 
which seems to bear the stamp of truth it, he thus records the grim 

story which he had to report to the assembled guests on his return. ‘ I 
went to Mr. Sterne s lodgings; the mistress opened the door. I inquired 
how he did; she told me to go up to the nurse. I went into the room, and 
he w\as just a-dying. I waited ten minutes; but in live he said, “Now it is 
come.” He put up his hand as it to stop a blow, and died in a minute. The 
gentlemen were all very sorry, and lamented him very much.’*’—Traill’s Men 
of Letters* 

t H. D. Traill, English Men of Letters, 1882. 

t Ihe same distinction which Mrs. Duidop holds in Burns’ correspondence. 

2 E 2 
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London society, as the dinner-party we have alluded to will 
show. 

To Eliza Draper Mr. and Mrs. James seem to have been kind 



COMMODORE JAMES, 175G. 


and considerate friends as long as she was worthy of their 
attention ; and it was five years after she left London that Eliza, 
in Bombay under date of 1772, wrote the remarkable letter to 
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Mrs. James which we give as a specimen of her literary handi¬ 
craft and powers of composition.* 

The interest increases as we proceed. 

We only take from his history what hears upon this Sterne's 
Eliza business, or what may be of interest in the said relation 
to our Bombay readers. 

Mr. James—to which facts we now crave attention—joined the 
Bombay Marine in 1747, and was made a Commander in the 
Indian Navy in 1749 (that year in which Daniel Draper joined 
the service of the E. I. Co., becoming Marine Paymaster's Assis- 


* A letter from Mrs. Draper, at Bombay, to Mrs. Anne James, dated 
April 15th, 1772 :—■ 

“ 1 have heard some anecdotes extremely disadvantageous to the characters 
of the widow and daughter, and that from persons who said they had been 
personally acquainted with them both in France and England. , . Some part 
of their Intelligence corroborated what I had a thousand times heard from 
the lips of Yorick, almost invariably repeated. . . The secret of my letters, 
being in her hands, had somehow become extremely public ; it was noticed to 
me by almost every acquaintance I had in the English ships, or at this 
settlement. This alarmed me, for at that time I had never communicated 
the circumstance and could not suspect you of acting by me in any manner 
which I would not have acted in by myself. One gentleman in particular 
told me that both you and I should he deceived, if we had the least reliance 
on the honour or principles of Mrs. Sterne, for that when she had secured as 
much as she could for suppressing the correspondence she was capable of 
selling it to a bookseller afterwards—by either refusing to restore it to you, 
or taking copies of it without our knowledge, and therefore he advised me, 
if I was averse to its publication, to take every means in my power of 
suppressing it—this influenced me to write to Beckett and promise him a 
reward equal to his expectations if he would deliver the letters to you. . . 

“ My dear Friend, that stifihess you complain'd cf when I called you Mrs. 
James entirely arose from a depression of spirits, too natural to the mortified 
when severe disaptx)intments gall the sense. You had told me that Sterne 
was no more. I had heard it before, but this confirmation of it truly afflicted 
me, for I was almost an idolator of his worth, while I fanced him the mild, 
generous, good Yorick we had so often thought him to he. To add to my 
regret for his loss, his widow had my letters in her power (I never entertained 
a good opinion of her), and meant to subject me to disgrace and inconvenience 
by the publication of them. You know not the contents of these letters, and 
it was natural for you to form the worst judgment of them when those who 
had seen ’em reported them Unfavourably, and were disposed to dislike me 
on that account. My dear girl, had I not cause to feel humbled so circum¬ 
stanced—and can you wonder at my sensations communicating themselves to 
my pen. 

“ It did indeed, my dear, give me a great deal of pain. It was such a one 
as I by no means deserved in answer to one written in the true spirit of 
kindness, however it might have l)een construed. Mr. Sterne had repeatedly 
told me that his daughter was as well acquainted with my character as he 
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tant, and afterwards Secretary to Government). Both tliese 
men became most important in Bombay, and that they were 
intimate does not admit of a doubt. Daniel Draper in 1765 
was a Member of Council and Accountant-General; and in 
1770 he was appointed Chief of Surat. Commodore James’s 
success was more marked, for in 1755 he battered that great 
stronghold of the Angrias called Suvarndurg to pieces, which had 
hitherto been deemed impregnable; and returned to England in 
1759, enriched with his share of the booty. Honour after honour 
was lieaped upon him—sword and service of plate, Chairman of 
the East India Company, Member of Parliament, Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, a Baronetcy, and after his death in 1782 a 
monument on Shooter’s Hill, London, which may be seen to 
this day, having an elevation 140 feet higher than St. Paul’s ! 
Most eligible friends, one might say, of the Drapers who went 
Iiome in 17G2 ; and when we recollect that both the Jameses 
and Sterne were much in London society in 17G4-5, we are not 
mrprised that it was at the Jameses Sterne first saw Mrs. 


was with my appearance—in all his letters wrote since my leaving England 
this circumstance is much dwelt upon. 

“ Her violence of temper (indeed, James, I wish not to recriminate or he 
severe just now) and the hateluluess of her character, are strongly urged to 
me as the cause of his indiflerent health, the whole of his misfortunes, and 
the evils that would probably shorten his life. The visit Mrs. Sterne 
meditated some time antecedent to his death he most pathetically lamented, 
as an adventure that would wound his peace and greatly embarrass his cir¬ 
cumstances-—the former on account of the eye witness he should be to his 
child’s aflections having been alienated from him by the artful misrepresen¬ 
tations other mother under w^hose tutorage she had ever been, and the latter, 
from the rapacity of her disposition, for ‘ well do I know,’ says he, ‘ that the sole 
intent of her visit is tu fleece me. Had I money enough, I would buy off her 
journey, as I have done several others, hut till my sentimental work is 
published I shall not have a single sou more than will indemnify people for 
my irnmediate expenses.’ Soon after the receipt of this intelligence 1 heard 
of Yorick s death. The very first ship which left us afterwards I wrote to 
Miss Sterne by—and with all the freedom which my intimacy with her father 
and his Communications warranted; I purposely avoided speaking of her 
mother, for I knew nothing to her advantage, and I had heard a greS; deal to 
the reverse. So circumstanced, How could I with any kind of Delicacy 
mention a person wlio was hatebil to my departed Friend, when for the sake 
of that very Friend I wished to confer a kindness on his Dau<Thter, and to 
enhance the value of it, solicited Ijer society aiid consent to share my 
prospects, as the liighest Favour, which could he shown to myself—indeed, I 
knew not, but Mrs, Sterne, from the Description I had received of her, might 
he no more, or ])rivately confined, if in Being, owing to a malady which I 
have been told the violence of her temper subjects her to.” 
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Draper, and that it was through the Jameses and their Bombay 
connection that Eliza steps on the threshold, unenviable though 
it be, of a European reputation. We may mention that Mrs. 
James was a iliss Goddard, presumably a relative of General 
Goddard (daughter and co-heiress of Edward Goddard, St. Anne’s, 
Westminster and of Hartham in WiltsMre), a man well known 
in Bombay, and who stormed and captured Ahmadabadin 1780. 



-MONUMENT TO COMMoDOBE JAMES AT >HOOTERV HILL. 

I desire to cut this Sterne-Eliza business as short as possible. 
We must lay the ghost, however, by challenging it and looking 
it boldly in the face. If any man say that it is a subject that 
repays neither time, trouble, nor attention, we will agree' with 
him. If any man say the reverse we agree witli him likewise 
In any case oiir cry, w^e fear, will be that of Christian in the 
PihjnrnJs Progress ,—Deliver me from this muckrake ! ” 

Eliza was vain and nuned by adulation, but this is no reason 
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why her follies should l>e brought into undue prominence, or 
her faults exaggerated. It does not clear Sterne’s character and 
conduct in the least, which appears to be intended by the writers. 
Was it nothing, we ask, that a man of European reputation, whu 
had lived a life of infamy, should liai'e ]>oured his insidious 
flattery into the ears of a girl arriving in England at such a 
tender age, her only education being such as Western India 
then afforded ? If Eliza was corrupted and destroyed, she was 
corrupted and destroyed by Sterne himself, and he is the guilty 
party who ought to be arraigned at the assize. And Xathan 
said unto David, Thou art the man/" We have no evidence 
whatever to the contrary that until she was introduced by the 
Jameses to Sterne she was anything but well conducted. In 
fact, we know little about her until she stejrs on board the ‘'Ear] 
of Chatham ” at Deal, and which sailed for Bombay on 3rd 
April, 1707, henceforth the Eliza of history. But everything i^ 
construed to her disadvantage. She organises a subscription in 
Bombay on l_»ehalf of Sterne’s widow,—that is a crime. She 
asks Lydia Sterne to come to Bombay after her father’s death, 
—that is also a crime, and an insult to her mother because she 
did not include her in the invitation. Her jocular suggestion to 
CVjloiiel Campbell, that Lydia Avould make a good wife fur him, 
is set down as a ])iece (T diabolical match-making with whicli 
>she ought to liave liad no business wluitever. Her toinl > in Bristol 
Cathedral lias inscribed on it these words :—“ In her, genius and 
]»eneYoIence were united/’ That is also a crime and a lie, as if 
the Church authorities would have ever sanctioned her remains 
and memorial to have a place there, if she had been the miserable 
outcast she is represented to hai'e been. She published the 
letters which Sterne addressed to her,—that was also a crime ; 
and if she had withheld or buiwed the letters, it would have 
been, we suppose, a crime all the same. After she found out the 
character of the man she had had to deal with she denounced him 
—this was a grievous crime, and an insult to his memory. 

We are not now, ]je it remembered, waging war for spotless 
innocence, but for ])are justice and impartiality, and we are 
thankful that a Bombay man has unconsciously taken up the 
cudgels before us, one too of the right sort; for the name of 
James EoiLes is familiar to our readers, and to his high morale 
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and sound judgment on matters of this kind we most un¬ 
reservedly pin our faith. James Forbes would not wink at folly, 
nor lend a hand to shelter any one from justice merely because 
he or she hailed from Bombay. His words were written in 1812 
in cool blood, thirty years after all this Sterne-Eliza business 
had been wound up:—Eliza, a lady with whom I had the 
pleasure of being acquainted, whose refined tastes and elegant 
accomplishments need no encomium from my pen.” These are 
not the ordinary words of an ordinary man, but those of one 
familiar with the story from first to last; and you may depend 
upon it, if he had not found a pleasure in looking back on liis 
acquaintance with Eliza, the author of the Oriental Memoirs 
would never have penned them and put them in his book to be 
handed down to posterity. It is reported of Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh that whenever Sterne's name was mentioned he was wont 
to declare his low opinion of him, and that it was his only 
literary heresy. Heresy or not heresy, he felt a bad taste in his 
mouth whenever his name was mentioned. When Mackintosh 
arrived in Bombay there were several notable men there who 
knew a great deal more than we can ever know. In 1804 
William Ashburner and Eobert Henshaw * were alive, and they 
both had been in the country forty years; and Jonathan Duncan 
was old enough in Eliza's time to know his right hand from his 
left, (hdte sufficient reason here, we should think, for Mackin¬ 
tosh when he heard the name of Sterne to give vent to his 
loathing and contempt. But enough. 

“ Xo farther seek their merits to disclose. 

Or draw their frailties from their dread abode.'’ 

Now for Colonel Campbell. If you are the man we think 
you are, we do not like thee. Colonel Campbell. It appears that 
a man of this name, when in Bombay in 1772, busied himself 
with Eliza in organising a subscription for Sterne's widow, but 
whether it came to anything we do not know. He was then 
going home, and Mrs. Draper recommended Lydia Sterne to 
him as a partner in life. The ad\dce seems to have suited 
neither party, for Lydia became Mrs. de Medalle. 


W. Ashburner arrived in 1754 and E. Henshaw in 1764. 
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Tliere was published in 1796 a book well known to the 
bildin^rapliers of Western India —Jnttt nal Orcrlaad to India ; 
by Donald Campbell of Barbreck who formerly commanded a 
regiment uf cavalry in the service of the Xabob of the Karnatic; 
hi (f (ff lifters to his wn. It details his journey rhi the 
Kuphrates, and imprisonment by the agents of Haidar Ali, the 
lather of Tipu Saheb, and bears reference to 1781 to 1785. But 
Donald Campbell ^vas in India before this. He came out when 
about sixteen years of age. In 1768 he was eighteen, and there 
is evidence to show that he was in Western India for several 
consecutive years after 1768. 

This is certain—that Mr. and Mrs. Draper from 1768 to 1772 
lived much of that time at “ Belvidere/’ Mazagon; ^ and it was 
during tlie latter part of this period that Mr. Draper was 
Accountant-General and had his memorable tussle with 
William Hornby, then member of Council t (Governor 1771 
to 1784). 

Daniel Draper and Donald Campbell had this in common, 
that they both hated William Hornby. We think from the 
note wliich we give, that no man after reading it will come to 
any other conclusion than that its spite and bitterness are 
the re^^ult uf personal malevolence, for some reason beyond our 
ken, for Hornby’s career, as it stood in 1796, was not such as to 
warrant ^iicli slashing a^^ertions. t 


* ‘‘Baiikl uf Surat, ruturnea to Bolvklere about 1772.*’ — 

CfiruJiilf June 1^S7. 

t “In 17e3 be retiuii^il alone to India, took his ^eat in Council, and was 
a| 4 -oiutcd Accountant-OencTal, in which, office he had a severe and bitter 
cniitcst with Hornby, wlnau he convicted of aiipropriating to his own use the 
Govt-niiucnt .”—Ijnnthoy Qf/mirrlif JUrieir^ voL v., p. 180. 

X It happened,however, at this time that the chair of Bombay was filled 
by a |*e‘^^ou the luc'^t uiniiiahfie<l that could be found in any cornmunitv for 
an offioe of "Uch imiortanec, Governor Hornby. He was" allowed by the 
lu.animous CMH^ent of tho^e who knew his public or }>rivate character 
lo be i.:n(aant n^u only nt the first principles of uoverninent, but of the 
nidiiiary knowlevlyu* lypiisuy tor a irentleniaii; and foi Mich a ! 5 eriou> tiUbt a 5 > 
»'I‘Uibac hcwa.s ]te^,'uliarl\ Ui&ipialitieit by an iiiiboundcdi lu^'t of c^ain, to which 
all othtT pns^i«ais yieldul up the d<»niiiiioii of his heart. X teni]>cr and 
intellect of thk kin«i Were underetl still moie incapable of the enlart:< d views 
the upicsentative of a preat nation ni a buMant colony ijhould i)Os^e.ss, by a 
nici •. a 111 il e ciiUcatii'ii and babit> whicn nallo^^^‘ll even l\ij> circtuii scribed 
nuiid, and kit him not a srutiiuent, iiot an idea that was not merely 
c<anineicial. 1 he administration '>t sin^ii a nun wa^ not exactly wdiat might 
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Moreover, Doimld Campbell was a kind of kiiii^lit-errant, 
always assistin'’;’ damsels in distress, and sometimes, like 1 ><>n 
Quixote, in search of adventures; and in juir^uanee thereof In* 
on several occasions got into some rather awkward scrapes. 
There was always, wherever he went, some eaptive to rescue 
from thraldom. There was one at Zante and one at Ale])]>o ; 
and on the death of his father, rummaging over some old papers, 
in the presence of the Deputy Sheriff of Argyle, his eye was 
confronted by the evidence of a Bombay escapade. Thi'^ was 
a letter to his father from a Member of Parliament, forineily of 
high rank in India, regarding his conduct to a young married 
lady—said young lady being the M.P.’s own daughter—from 
Bombay to the shores of the Ivarnatic. AVe are astonished lie 
came off with a whole skin; Init he says on the Aleppo affair 
with confounded naivde and effrontery: ''I could not help 
repeating that most beautiful expression, put into tlie mouth of 
Maria by the inimitable Sterne (observe it is vSterne), ‘ God 
tempers the wind to the side (sic) of the shorn lamb.' " AVe are 
sorry to give such a rude shock to some of our readers, as this 
})assage has been often supposed to be the veritable words of 
Holy Writ, which we need scarcely say is not the case. The 
inimitable Sterne ! Where Sterne and he found sluu’ii lambs 
we have no manner of knowing. It was certainly not on the 
lulls of Argyleshire, for they do not sliear lambs in that rptarter. 
These facts are of no importance except in connection with 
Sterne, If Colonel Campbell of Barbreck befriended the widow 
and the fatherless in their affliction, his book j)roves to us that 
he did not keep himself unspotted from the world ; and that lio 
did not record this ])hilanthroi)ic act, hr., the Mrs, Sterne's 'sub¬ 
scription, must be regarded merely as a modest and accidental 
omis.sion which we have endeavoureil to sujiply. 


have Hen expected, and instead of assertine; the dignitv of Great Britain <'r 
l)rum('tinit the advantaize of h[> ciaptaei^, nairuw I'hcy, selliffi view-, aiul 
an indefatigable effort to enrich himseli inade the whole ti^^^ue “f his. Con<lnct 
iu India.”—Captain IT.naM Cainphelh 
This h’oks very like ] ersoual abuse. That j'atieut hi-torian, Cirant l>uiT, 
sa\ ", on thy contrary, he diSjilayed the strom: mind of an Eujli-h i hief, anu 
<onvinc«-tl his» Council that, wlal-t thev acted with the unaniiuitv an-i 
ffriiiiies)i> which heeaine their <’ountty, thevw* it' not only above cnteiiipt, hut 
iiiLht soon overcome their difficulties and retoeve their affairs.” 
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The facts elicited regarding the James family are interesting 
to a wider circle than that of Bombay. Everybody, of course, 
wants to know what Eliza was like, that so much balderdash 
should have been written about her. Was she fair or brunette, 
tall OT 2 )etItc, buxom or slender ? According to Sterne, in 1707, 
she was a “ drooping lily,'" whatever that may mean. We know 
that she had an oval face, a transparent complexion, brilliant 
eyes, a melodious voice, an appearance of artless innocence, 
very considerable conversational powers, and very considerable 
powers of fascinati(m. She jJayed on the piano and the guitar. 
Three portraits of her were taken, but none of them are forth¬ 
coming. 

But come with me to a ball in 1772, and we will know all 
about it. The place is not far off; it is in Apollo Street, though 
}ou would not know it, being now a dingy printing-office.^ 
The Apollo Street of 1883 is not the Apollo Street of 1772, so 1 
must ask you to clear away the Elphinstone Circle, Town Hall, 
and other obstructions with one fell swoop until your line of 
^■ision is uninterrupted from the old Secretariat to the Bombay 
Arsenal, and fill in vacant spaces with the old Boml 3 ay Green, 
a grassy plain, at all events such grass as we have in December 
The night is fine and I see some old Bombay friends overhead 
—Canopus shines brighter than any of Golconda’s gems, and 
the Southern Cross still leaves a lingering trail over the height 
of ThuU. Government House is a blaze of many coloured lights, 
and I can see the Cathedral looming black, a silent monitor. 

Ear and wide over the Green there is a swarm of palkies, 
amid which I am struggling, and the din of human voices, for 
the hamals are vociferous on this joyous night, singing their 
eternal see-saw song as they bear their burdens to the general 
rendezvous. And they come from all points of the compass— 
Church-gate, Bazar, Modi Khana, and Apollo Streets—bringing 
together all the youth and beauty of the place. Take your 
stand there, on the flight of steps leading up to the great hall. 

Jonathan Duncan in his teens comes tripping up," and James 
Forbes with a heavier foot; and old Crommelin f totters past, 

Demolislied April 188!^, fiy Sardar Abdul Iluq, to whom Government 
sold the property, 
t Ante, pp. 0, 102, 163. 
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our former Governor, full of the weight of years and mercantile 
emprize in Canton. I can see through the avenue of lights the 
form of one whom I know, in scarlet and gold, and with a 
glorious queue, the Honourable William Hornby, Esquire, his 
eye not dim, nor his natural force abated, with the belles and 
beaux of the eighteenth century making their curtsy, as they pass 
before him one by one in courtly procession. I can see Daniel 
Draper in a plum-coloured suit, knee breeches, and shining 
buckles with diamonds in his shoes, his right arm in a sling,* 
while with his left he holds an open snufl-box for the delecta¬ 
tion of the Governor. Yes, bygones are bygones now. I can 
see Colonel Campbell of Earbreck, boisterous and unscrupulous 
as ever. 

Having now seen enough in that quarter, I turn my attention 
in the opposite direction, and peer into the murky darkness 
which envelopes the ravelin and counterscarp of Bombay Castle, 
watching the numerous flickering lights of the palkywallahs, 
all converging to one focus, when a friend suddenly beckons to 
me. Here note well that I have dined, and for that matter 
supped also, and drained a beaker of Bombay Punch to the 
health of Billy Pitt; but I am quite steady, that is to say, I 
can keep my head and—my feet also. So I comply. To see 
what ? The Destroying Angel from Belvidere. 

“ If she be not fair to me, 

AYhat care I how fair she be.” 

And lo and behold! while I am humming that bonnie ditty, 
the Mazagon turn-out, in crimson and much bravery, calls 
a halt. There is a deep-drawn sigh, with which we are well 
accustomed, from the oppressed hamals. The weight is light, 
but the journey is far. Prom this open palanquin a phantom 
glides noiselessly out, and descends so lightly that the very 
earth seems all too vulgar for the touch of her jewelled 
slipper.f 


* “ His signature to tbe letters is of an exceedingly tottering and infirm 
character as of one suffering from paralysis.”—Corn/ieV? Mag., June 1887. 

t Steexe’s Eliza {Notes and Queries, G*** S. x. 128).-—“ I do not think that 
there is any engraved portrait of this lady.” 
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I scorn her ministering angel, be lie gala/ahi.omo or ccn'tdtrr 
srrvente, with bine dress-coat turned np with facings of gold 
lace. She sails along. And this is Eliza—not the Eliza that I 
saw at Eanelagh in ermine, silks, and pearls; when I, like a 
fool, followed in the comet’s glittering wake/’ But an Eliza 
in the abomination of hoop and farthingale.* Thy head-gear is 
like the Tower of Babel, or, rising tier above tier, bulging out 
into the bastions and curtain of a great overgrown fortification, 
stuffed with gabions of sorts and gems of curious work- 
manship.f 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians, but greater in Europe, where 
I am told the priests of religion jostle one another in this mad 
pursuit of pleasure even to the death. 


* A lady in this fashion w’as said to appear as if sunk to the waist in an 
inverted tuh. Three different pictures were painted, at least, of Eliza in 
England. I wonder what has become of them. 

t This was a decade before our hall, and ^Irs. Draper had just then entered 
on the scene in Bombay. A manuscript list of ladies invited, or invitable, to 
Uovernment House now lies before us. It is in Crommelin’s time. Eliza 
Draper is eighth on the list. (“ !Slie was a girl in 1738.” (Forrest's it ctions^ 
vol. i., 172, 1887.) There are 31 in all, au<l 5 widows. Ltlbre her comes 
Anne Hornby, the friend of James Forbes, and whose maiden name, like that 
of Eliza, we wish much to know: Adriana Spencer, wife of him who in 
Bengal was the rival of Clive ; and Elizabeth Whitehill, whose husband was 
great in house property and suhl to the East India Company the house or 
lands where our imaginary hall took place. iVIary CVonimelin is, of roTirse, 
without a peer. These are the ladies, no doubt, who merited Forbes’eulogium 
for their deeds of benevolence. There is one name only under the hard but 
not inflexible title of “ Uninarned IVoman,*’ to wit, “IVinnifred Daires,” 
WinnitVed stands solitary and alone and single blessed on July 11, 1702. 
You recollect Aiebuhr, in 1702, for six months waited for a marriagi^ among 
the English ; and it never came. But I must leave this document, 'which 
closes'svith the names of two infants—r^ne is William Draper, and anothcT, 
added, no doubt, at some later date, in a different caligraphy, Elizabeth 
Draper (“Eliza left two daimbters, whom Wallace, an lri>]i antiquarian, 
met at Harrogate, and found agreeable,”— Cornhill Jff/g., June 1887)— 
and content myself with an invitation which Governor Cr'-rnmclin sends to 
Hector Monro, afterwards the hero ot Buxar, and give it verhafita (i literatim — 

“ To Hector Munro, Esquire, Major, and the Geutleinau Oiiker of His 
Majesty's Infantry in Bombay. 

“ Gentlemen,—The Governor Desires vour Companv to Diner with him on 
21 July, 17rr2.” 

“ May 1782.—Dinc<l with 'Mr. Draper, a very noble ami go* .d-bunmured man ; 
was the husband po barbarously for.^aken by Eliza Dialer in ber elop(*ment 
from Mazagoi>bouse 'with Sir John Clark of tlie Abny/'—Price’s Mtntoirs of 
the Earlij Life and ,Circlet of a EiOd Ojjktr, London. IbJJ. 
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But aU is vanity. When you come Hear the tapestry of 
Eaphael, those masterpieces of design and workmanship, you 
discover merely a few threads upon which some colour has been 
dashed, deftly woven or sewed together. 

So much for the li\'ing Eliza. 

The dead Sterne sleeps near Tyburn,* or has passed already 
into tlie hands of the body-snatchers, ‘‘ thy works belied—thy 



faith questioned—thy wit forgotten—thy learning trampled 
on.” 

It is, however, time to turn to the illustration. The house 
in the foreground is a handsome, old-fashioned building, over- 


* The Builder, commenting: on a remark in the Times to the e&ect that the 
present generation are satisfied to forget the spot in which Sterne was buried, 
says :—“ Sterne, who died in Old Bond Strtet, where, we take it, is now Aiz;new 
and Co.'s, w^as buried in the St. George’s, Hanover Square, parish ground, Bavs- 
w^ater Boad, which was planned in 1764, near to the thenTolmin’s Farm. On 
the 6th of August last we saw the later grave-stone amongst the grass knee- 
deep. About 6 ft. high, the headstone stands beneath a large plane-tree just 
5 ft, distant from the western w^all, and clo^e by Xo. ‘ 7 ’ tablet on the wall, 
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looking the harbour, and was formerly part of a Portuguese 
convent.* Here lived Eliza. During a short stay in England 
for the benefit of her health, she became acquainted with Sterne, 
and their correspondence took place previous to her departure 
for India in 1767. On her return to Bombay, she was weak 
enough to listen to the seductive arts of an officer in the navjgf 
to whom, although closely watched, she contrived to escape by 
means of a rope ladder, from one of the upper apartments of this 
house; she, however, soon repented the sacrifice, and died, the 
victim of his baseness. What wretchedness is told in these 
few lines. If the reader feel not thus, let him refer to the letter 
of the excellent Abbe Eaynal,'' which we have reprinted above. 
The Abb^we know, was a man of brilliant imagination, but allow¬ 
ing for his enthusiasm, the loveliness with which he invests Eliza 
can scarcely be transcended. Sterne did not live to hear of her 
lamentable exit; Eaynal on this account says, “ fortunate Sterne, 
thou art no more, and I am left behind ; I wept over thee with 
Eliza, thou wouldst weep over her with me! and had it been 
the will of Heaven that you had both survived me, your tears 
would have fallen together on my grave.'' Again his solemn 


about midway towards the north. The stone is inscribed as under (month 
and day are wrong) ;—* 

“ Alas 1 poor Yorick I 

Xear to this Place 
^es the Body of 

The Beverend Laurence Sterne, A. M. 

Dyed September 13th, 1708, 

Aged 55 years. 

Ah ! Molliter ossa quiescant! 

“ Then the following (in twelve) silly panegyrical lines ;— 

“ ^ This Monumental Stone was erected to the memory of the deceased by tw'o 
brother Masons, for althoup;h He did not live to be a Member of their Society, 
Yet, all his incomparable Performances evidently prove him to have acted by 
Ptule and Square : they rejoice in this opportunity of perpetuating his hi^ti 
and irreproachable Character to after ages.’ ” ° 

* ‘‘ Nearly surrounded by water in these days,”—Geo, Ormston, Chief 
Engineer, Port Trust, April 29, 1888. 

t “ Writs taken out against him, but by the help of his brother officers, he 
always eluded the grasp of the Authorities.”— Records^ Mayor's Court, quoted 
ia Boiahay QmrUrJy Revktv, 1857, p. 19G. 
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and concluding vow: '' Eliza, from the highest Heaven, thy first 
and last country, receive my oath: I swear not to write one 
line in which thy friend may not be recognised.” Sterne, for 
his friendship with this accomplished woman, became the 
object of ridicule and slander; and in this vile spirit, one of 
his traducers published, anonymously, ''Letters supposed to 
have been written by Yorick to Eliza,” * 


* The vol. xviii., pp. Ib-lC. 



ELIZA Draper’s 'J'OMb ix Bristol cathedral. 
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William Hoenby and his Times. 

liOMBAY in her beginnings was a kind of Ptome, hemmed in by 
tril^es as wild and warlike as the Samnite or the Volscian. 
Ever and anon hordes of fierce men would burst away from the 
Indian Apennines, and carry devastation into the Konkan 
plains. The city was nursed into hardihood by storm and 
tempest, so that by the time William Hornby became Governor 
in 1771, the Marathas had ceased to regard it as a possible 
conquest, except in conjunction with some European Power. 
That Power was France, in the language of the day our 
natural enemy,’' because, I suppose, she was our next-door 
neighbour in Europe with whom we were perpetually brandish¬ 
ing words and swords. 

I remember as well as if it had been yesterday, the great 
review on Old Woman's Island in the year 1771.* I crossed 
Kolaba Ferry dry-shod when the tide was out, while it was yet 
dark, and was in the sky-light verandah of the lighthouse before 
daybreak. As the sun rose like a red shield from behind the 
black and rugged bastion of hills wdiich fringe Bombay Harbour, 
the whole panorama animate and inanimate lay before me. 
The grand encampment had been there for weeks, and 9000 
men were under arms, and there were thousands of spectators. 
Every inch of ground was covered, and the circumference of 
tlie island seemed a sea of turbans swaying to and fro. The 
handarcens^ were tliere to represent the days of old, and the 
newest evolutions were imported from Germany. 


* Travels in various parts of Europe, Asia and Africa, during a series of 
thirty years and upv'ards; by John Macdonald. London, 1790. 

t A local militia, now extinct, drawn largely from the Bhandari caste or 
toddy drawers.—See Fryer, pp. 06 and 68.—B. ’ 
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(3ur new Commander-in'Cluef, Brigadier-General David 
Wedderburn, was there. He was only thirty years of age, and 
had been made Major-Commandant of a battalion after a big 
fight on tlie Continent under Frederick the Great, or the Duke 
of Brunswick for him, when he was in the twenty-first year of 
his age. The gigantic figure of Sir Eyre Coote also, from 
Madras, was to be seen mounted on a magnificent charger, 
man and horse bulking big over the heads of Kathiawar or 
Dekhan riders. There too was Admiral Lindsay from the Fleet 
in the harbour, every vessel with its bunting that day flying in 
the wind, and no joke about the Horse Marines. 

It was even said that Nana Fadnavis had come all the way 
from Poona to see the review, and was seen dressed as a kar- 
kun * incog, among the crowd of curious spectators. If it was 
not he, it was very like him ; a tall, thin, dark, eagle-eyed man. 

Nothing like the manoeuvres were ever seen before in 
Bombay. When we returned to Kolaba Ferry j* the sea was 
stiU running too high to admit of our crossing, and tlie white 
waves were breaking on Mendham’s Point. We had, therefore, 
to wait, and as the day advanced the heat became overpowering. 
Coote, who was very stout, had symptoms of apoplexy, and 
dropped his sword and threw up his hands in the air, when 
Colonel Keating, wlio by this time had taken to his palanquin, 
got out, rushed up, and supporting him, dashed some water on 
the back of his neck, which revived him. Coote, becoming im¬ 
patient at the delay, made for the water, when his beast, quite 
accustomed to this kind of work, took to swimming. Horse 
and rider emerged safely on the opposite bank of the ferry, and 
shaking off the spray—the last thing I saw of them was Coote 
and his charger cantering across the maidan and disappearing 
within the portals of the Apollo Gate, wliich was the great 
entrance in the south to the Fort of Bombay. 

A dinner followed. It was in the great hall of Bombay Castle. 
The guests came up through the gateway facing the Green, filing 
up to the main entrance between the banyan trees, and mostly 

* A common clerk. 

t The sea ])assed through between the islands of Bombay and Kolaba 
within the memory of man, and, before the present causeway was constructed, 
passengers at high water were taken across in a boat. 
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ill ])alanquiiis, Sir John Lindsay and liis party from the Fleet hy 
the Wharf Gate. The hour was two. Itud<>;es, who had come 
from Parel, sat down for the last time at the head of the table, 
for the messengers of death had come to take him down to 
Bankot. I saw numbers of people that I knew, in war paint, 
dre-jsed and frizzled, with their long queues in the fashion of 
the times;—Honiby waiting for dead meiTs shoes; Draper 
cursing inwardly his matrimonial infelicity ; Dow wTiting and 
mnking history itself for Hindustan; Hector Macneil, an Argyle- 
shire man, showing his ski‘tches of Elephanta ; Colonel Thomas 
Keating waited upon by a scion of the Keppoch family, John 
a c don aid, whom he had clothed in a livery of gold and green 
silk; Carnac, Eger ton and Cockburn drinking hard, and 
Andrew Ihinisay, steadiest of Scotsmen, not even then dreaming 
of the gubernatorial chair. James Eorbes asked the blessingA 
I have said that the dinner was in the great Hall of Council. 
Hornby had not yet come to his kingdom, and was now living 
at The Mount,” Mazagon, not having gone to his palatial 
house with lofty colonnade opposite the Dock Gate, j The 
Castle, at least this part of it, had been constructed in ancient 
times before a single Englishman had set foot in the Island, 
vaulted and b()mbj)roof, with walls more than seven feet thick, 
and had been handed over to us as our Acropolis in the davs 
of Charles II. But everything had been allowed to go to 
deCcty, and the great owl might have been seen in the early 
morning skimming over its dreary bastions. A new Govern¬ 
ment House luul been erected in Apollo Street.^ and all portable 
artich‘> had been carried away to it. The walls were gaunt and 
l»are. and the oinaments had disappeared. One portrait, and 
one only remained. Nobody had cared to take it away, and it 
seemed to look down with a melancholy asjiect on the guests as 
tile wine and va-'^ail went round. It wa-^ of'William Wake,— 
that M illiam Make of whom ])eople still remembered that he 
had .-entoiiced two women to be burned alive at the Castle 

♦ A very eroper man for the ptirpose : appointed ('haj»lain to the Forces 
with haeli'h);!, ITth r«.'l)ruary, ITTo.—Ferre>tV 

t X"W the Great Western Hotel, Vul. II., ].j.. l.“), dig 
t S(.M by Government to the Gaidar Abdul Huq of Ilaidarabad. 
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gate,* and deaf to the ories for iiiCK'V fioin its dungeoii'- had 
seen with indifference an English doctor with a halter ronnd his 
neck dragged through the streets by tlu^ negro liangmaii.t 
faded map perpetuated the geographical errors of the time, and 
I could distinctly read from the place when' I sat thos(‘ '‘con¬ 
siderable cities” on the banks of the Savitri, which lead excited 
the fears of previous Cloveriiors, J trace the Ta])ti to its >onrce 
in Eussian Tartary, and descry the great fortress on Havgarh 
rising from tlie neighbourhood (tf the r»orGhat§ fifty miles from 
its real position. The dinner was good, and it was tliere I ^aw 
the first bill of fare that eitlier I or any other man liad '-een in 
Eombay.ll There were fifty things in it, and a column for the 
wines. The Governor looked vacantly at it and instinctively 
passed it on to his next neighbour. But there was no beef or 
mutton. The Sidi from whom we got all our large and small 
cattle had struck wmrk for higher wages, and fish and fowl wort' 
tile order of the day. The iJtecc dc r^<^lstanrc was a turkey, and 
I tell you they didn’t kill turkey in these times every day in 
Bombay Castle. I forgot to say there were four of them. On 
three of them Drs. Bond, Tenant, and Bichardson did duty, but, 
whether lyv accident or intention I know not, tlie fourth fell to 
a young Lieutenant in tlio Xavy who sat next me, who hasliod 
and slashed away with great vigour to very little pnr]>o-tx and 
sorely tried the ])atience of the hungry guests. There was 
AXiriety enough in all conscience, to satisfy tlie taste, and from 
Basrah to Bantam everything that could he produced in the 
hen and chicken line. A hen roasted surrounded with sausages, 
a hen boiled in oyster saiu'C,—such were some of the viands 
which temptetl the Bomljay epicure in the year 1771. But 
wlio shall deseriht* tlu' syllahnbs ? A perfect ocean in a 
gigantic epergne. Everyliody took syllabubs, and the epergne 
remained a veritable widow's cruse, full t(j overflowing of 

An arcount of thi> may found in the reco^d^ of the P.omhay Quarter 
Sobions, 1740. 

t Narrative of tlte v^ry r^xtraorflinfiry atlrfininres arirtyfi ff Mr, 
WiJhfun Wills, Snryfon in the year ]748, irifli lus Trial ftr Shift iunl 
dfafinoHs exja'essinrta at Borahny^ and Baniduntnt to tiaa, la-udMii. 

t Forrest's Selection^, 1885. 

« Ihid. 

1| Bill of Fare made out Ity Macdonald liiiu'-elf.— M>tr,],,iiahl\ Tra>ds, 
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syllabubs and never diminishing. I wished at one time that 
everything had come to an end, as the noise, the heat and the 
smells, were positively sickening. Being seated with my face 
to the sea, 1 turned away for relief to another scene. I saw the 
harbour gleaming like a molten mirror, and speckled with the 
white sails of gallevat and pattamar ; * * * § great three deckers also 
were there t ready to send forth smoke and flame. Beyond lay 
the sister islands of Karanja peacefully in the sunshine, albeit 
the Marathas had run up a redoubt to dominate what they 
could on that side of the harbour. We drank Madeira and the 
hot wines of Portugal, the ladies negus. Miss de la Garde was 
the belle. Coote was a modest man, and like most men of 
great deeds reticent about them; we could get nothing out of 
him about Plassey or Waridiwash,| except interjections, a “ yes 
or a “no” as the case might be. But Wedderburn told us of 

Loudon, and of Maxwell's brigade at the battle of-, it was 

some unpronounceable name.§ Our men swore dreadfully in 
Planders, and David had been in Plaiulers, and he was now 
amongst those sepoys w’hich the Great Frederick, his master for 
the time being, had said “ if only he had them he could conquer 
the wdiole of Europe.” || 

I observed that the Admiral Lindsay sat on the President’s 
right, Coote on the left, and concluded that this was in compli¬ 
ment to the ^^avy as the right arm of the service, but was told 
that Lindsay had come out with great powers from the Duke of 
Grafton the Prime Minister, powders wdiich the East India 
Company had refused. 


* Gallevat—a kind of galley, or war-boat, with oars, of small draught, 
used on the W est Coast of India till near the end of last century. Pattamar 
-—a lateeii-ngged ship with one, two or three masts, still common.—!See 
Yule’s Hobson Johson, 

f Admiral Lindsay’s Fleet then in Bombay Harbour. 
t In Arcot, taken by Coote in 1759, but besieged by Lally and 

Bussy in ITbO, when Coote utterly routed them in the most important battle 
ever won over the French in India.—B. 

§ Wedderhurn's big fight was VdUnghausen, which Carlyle faithfully 
narrates inLife of Frederick ihe Great He adds the significant 
remark, “ 15th July, 1761—a date worth remembering if the reader please ” 

II General Briggs is the authority for this statement, and adds that the 
lemarK was made by Frederick alter reading or hearing Orme's Histom 
ihe story is not in Carlyle. 
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I looked at these two men, Coote with the laurels of Plassey 
on his brow, and Lindsay the great plenipotentiary in the full 
plenitude of his powers. Coote was to die in India and be 
buried in England. Lindsay was to die in England and be 
buried in Westminster Abbey, under whose vaulted roof are 
two monuments—one to Coote Bahachcr, the other to the 
Rear-Admiral of the Red, the last but one of his family 
branch.* 

When all was done in the eating (but not in the drinking) 
line, hookas and scandal came into requisition. There was 
not much of the latter. Some of us strolled into the pleasaunce, 
and up to the ramparts among the cocoanut palms, even to the 
Tank bastion. I learned that Keating was under a cloud, and 
that a foul draft,” they called it, of impeachment had been 
already framed against him. It was the old story—somebody 
looked into his accounts when he Avas away—^playing cards, 
drinking Bombay punch, or listening to the strains of the French 
horn at Fort Victoria, and he was threatening to go home and 
submit the whole matter to the East India Company. Shaw, a 
member of Council, when the affair was sitb judice^ had spoken 
improperly in public of him, and he had sent him a challenge 
which was not accepted.! I observed Coote and Dow t^te-d-tetCy 
over a map of Mesopotamia, as they were about setting out on 
a journey to England, through its deserts. People were in doubt 
about the overland journey, but the travellers came out alive at 
the other end, and Dow had the satisfaction of meeting Avuth 
some old schoolfellows somewhere in East Lothian; he did 
not die till 1779. Coote met Dr. Johnson on his tour to the 
Hebrides, and told him all about his great journey, a mighty 
contrast to Johnson's,f and afterwards returned as Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty's Forces in India. 

I never saw Wedderburn again, for he was killed the very 
next year at the siege of Bharoch, nor Commodore Watson, Avho 
was killed at the siege of Thana in 1774. I had spent a very 
happy time with the Commodore, the previous hot season at 


* Lives of the Lindsays. Lonclun, 
t Macdonald. 

X CoswelFs Johnson. 
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Vajrabai, on the banks of the Tansa* where also was Sir John 
Lindsay. 

I do not know whether we broke np on that day or the next, 
but I noticed as I left in my palanquin that the pij^^eons were 
feedin<t greedily on the Bombay CTreen. 

I visited some of the Bombay people at their houses after- 
^vards—Hornby at the ]\Iount, Shaw t at Oomercarry among 
gardens and big trees, a mile from town. Bamsay's secluded 
place was in the Mahim woods, Draper s two-storeyed house at 
Belvidere, Mazagon, and Colonel Dow’s mansion, the Marine- 
house adjoining the Dockyard, where he had a public night 
once a ueek. Egerton, Hunter, and Jervis had their bungalows 
on a slope on Malabar Hill, so had Colonel Keating, and his 
liouse was named Itandall Lodge, and it was the most sumptuous 
of them all.t He had twelve lascars at his gate, an English 
coachman, and an English valet, udiom Governor Hodges wished 
to engage, but Keating gave him higher wages—forty guineas 
a year all found.” Keating had the charge of the walls and 
fortifications, the Imilding and repairing thereof, and disbursed in 
wages a lakh of rupees every month, and the report was, and 
I believed it, that with the j)erquisites his income was equal 
to that of the Commander-in-Chief. His wife was at home, and 
he was the gayest man in Bombay, became ill, took Jesuit’s 
lurk and yenetian treacle, and was finally given up by the 
doctor>. His lips were moistened with a feather, and a hand 
mirror put to his mouth showed that the breath of life was still 
in him. His pulse, however, quickened with the turn of the 
tide. Dreamed he had been playing cards with Death and beat 
Death. To restore him still further he had been with James 
Forbes to Bankot, but while Forbes rode, Keating liad a ])alki 
all the way, into which at intervals Forbes fired volleys of 
judicious remarks to turn his mind into a proper way of thinking, 
sleeping, or awake. This was the first time I had seen William 
Hornby, the last was when I chanced to be in Bombay, in 1779. 


'• A great resort for Bombay people at this time. Tliere are hot wells 
tliere, and it is not far from the new waterwcTks now (ISSU) in process of 
euiibt ruction. 

t Shaw suspended the service in 177b.—Forre>t's J^'eJections. 
t Kamhala Hill was called ^lalabar Hill in those days. 
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He had fought the India Directors at home, he had fought 
the Council in Calcutta, fought his own Council in Bombay, 
and lived to see, whatever were the disasters it entailed, 
the one dominant idea of his life—that of placing Eagliunath 
Eao at the head of Maratha dominion—adopted by them all. 
Xo more round shot now from 'Warren Hastings and Sir 
Philip Francis.* 

He liad fought with witchcraft and necromancy in his own 
house, until his wife Anne Hornby left him for England—^left 
liim to pace the bastions of Bombay Castle, and gaze wistfully 
over those black rocks on which the sea-gulls seem to flutter so 
unconcernedly for evermore. 

“ And hey Annie, and lio Annie! 

O Annie, winna ye bide, 

But ay, the mair that he cried Annie, 

The higher grew the tide. 

And hey Annie, and ho Annie ! 

O Annie, speak to me; 

]>ut aye the louder that he cried Annie, 

The louder roared the sea.”—(0?c? BaJlad,) 

It was a dull Christmas in Bombay that of 1778, and when 
the New Year dawned on the island, we were already in deep 
v'aters. What it was coming to God only knew, with Elliot 
dead, with Leslie dead, and on the last day of the year Cay and 
Stewart killed under the shadow of the black rock of KarU, with 
JMostyn, who held in his breast half the secrets of the Maratha 
Empire, breathing his last in Bombay on the first day of 
January.t I Avonder not that Hornby was unable to hold 
the pen,’" and the Secretary had to sign for him. And when the 
message came in from Fraser at Khandala, so like the truth 
that every one believed it, our army is all cut to pieces,” I 


* A specimen of the Bengal Government's curt disposal of correspondence 
is furnished in the reply to William Taylor's letter, which was really a 
manifesto of the Bombay Government, containing one thousand lines of 
printed matter in Forrest's Sdectwns. It is dated ‘Jth October, 1775, and 
on the same day it is dismissed in an answer containing twelve lines, and 
the document is signed, Waeren Hasti^^gs. 

t Grant Duff’s MalirattaSy ii., 3G5. There is a monument to Mostyn in the 
Cathedral. Commodore Watson, who has also a monument there, was 
interred in the burying ground without the town, at Sonapur. ^ 
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can compare it to nothing but these days of gloom when Meerut 
or Maiwand news fell with appalling distinctness on our little 
community, the tremor vibrating in every bosom from one end of 
the island to the other. Yes, this was the hardest fight of all. 

To know that you have weak and incapable men around you 
is bad enough, but to learn that the leaders of the expedition 
are torn by dissensions as to which shall receive tlie liighest 
military honours is still worse. 

It did not come upon Hornby all of a sudden. There had 
been surmises, doubts, fears, mutterings of the impending 
thunderstorm, all ending in general calamity, and Daniel 
Draper had been the stormy petrel thereof, prognosticating all 
manner of woes. It took our army twenty-five days to reach 
Khapawli,* and eleven miles were done in as many days after 
crossing the watershed. Ten days after the expedition left 
Bombay, Hornby could still see as it got dark the camp fires of 
Baghunath Eao blazing away on Prabhal Hill; it was that 
Baghunath to whom a son had been born four years })reviously 
—Baji Bao, who was destined to torment the lives of so many 
soldiers and diplomatists in the following century. 

You say that Hornby might have countermanded this 
expedition, but after Stewart had ascended the Crhat the die was 
cast for weal or for woe. You say that he might have coiitrolleil 
the army's every movement by a system of semaphores—the 
whole theatre of war in the Konkan w'as visible to the naked 
eye, from any height in Bombay. But most of the disasters 
were unforeseen—the deaths, for example—and could not be 
provided against, and the measures necessar}^ for moving an 
armed force of o900 men in those days through an enemy’s 
countr}^ were not understood, and the topographical knowledge 
of the country adjacent to Bombay was deplorable. Any man 
who shoots snipe in 1886 knows more than the Quarter-master 
GeneraTs Department in Bombav (if such a thing existed) did 
in 1778. 

I or example, Colonel Keating observes on the reduction of 
Karanja, ‘Gie had great difficulty in gaining the hill, such a one 
I never met with,”t and in the same year 1774, when General 

* See ante, p. lOo. 


T Forrest’s Selections 
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Gordon reaches Tliana overland preparatory to the siege, he writes, 
“ the distance from Sion to Thana has been very much misrepre¬ 
sented, and the difficulties in the course of the march have been 
inconceivable/' * What would Sivaji, who harried I'oona and 
returned to Singarh in a night, have said to this, or the Pindaris 
who could cover a distance of fifty or seventy miles in twenty- 
four hours with 3000 horse ? The Duke had very much of the 
same kind of ground to go over in his celebrated march, and lost 
very few bullocks. These were the kind of men out of which 
Hornby had to make the leaders of liis expedition, vain, 
boasting, theoretical men who knew as little of the Bor Ghat as 
of the Shatargardan Pass, and to whom the windings of the 
Indrayeni were as unknown as those of the Harirud. Day after 
day his harkaras dropped in with their ears cut off. But the 
inevitable one came—stores burnt, heavy guns trundled into 
Tahgaum Tank, and the men, if we can call them such, returned 
with their wTetched compact, in forty-eight hours, from the 
scene of their dishonour. It had taken them as many days to 
get there. Wargaum 1 

“ In all the bonds we ever bore, 

We grieved, we sighed, we wept, 

We never blushed before." f 

But how did Hornby receive the Treaty ? He rose to the 
occasion— 

“ Burn, burn, he cried with rage, 

Hell is the doom of every page" 

—consigning it to the limbo of preposterous conventions. 
“Thou canst not say I did it." If you gentlemen cannot 
wield the sword, I at all events can now hold the pen, and so 
his winged words went to Hastings and to Goddard, a General 
who moved with alacrity from sea to sea to the conquest 
of Dabhoi :j: and Almiadabad, and within nine months he 


* Forrest’s ^ehdions. 
t Cowley. 

j Babhoi was placed in charge of James Forbes on its conquest. He 
remained there until its cession to Bombay July 1783. His house and 
garden there he has minutely described in the Oriental Memoirs^ The 
former still standing exactly as in the picture in his book, the miniature 
island, is bereft of trees, but the mighty form of Powangarh still bounds the 
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had planted the British standard on the battlements of 
these two cities. Bassein followed shortly thereafter. In the 
next year but one, 1781, with all his experience and flushed 
with recent victories. General Goddard, at the head of a force of 
6000 men, was caught in the same trap. Xot believing the 
enemy could come down such breakneck passes as Hasur and 
Bhimashankar,* he wms surprised to find them swmrming in 
thousands on the Konkan plains, and harassing his rear, and 
on his retreat fron Khandala, his officers and men got an aw^ful 
hammering,! 466 officers and men killed and wmunded. 

There was no disgrace in all this. They fought their way 
inch by inch like men, from the Ghats to liinwel, through 
o0,000 of the enemy, and there wms this difference, General 
( loddard, though driven back, brought no ignominious con¬ 
vention wntli him. lUit if evil wms the root not bitter was 
the fruit, as w^e shall see further on. Wargaum as we read 
it now on the page of history was not an unmitigated evil, 
rather a blessing in disguise, for we emerged purified from the 
furnace of its affliction and humiliation. There wms now union 
in the face of a great common danger. Can we or can wm not 
hold our own? And so every element we possessed, the 
strength of cournge and the strength of caution, w^ere called into 
requisition to adjust our movements to the complicated clianges 
on the political chess-board—those changes wdiich h^d up to 
Argaum and Assaye, and finally to Khirki. Perhaps if w*e had 

distance. Mr. C'uiisens ut the ArchceoloLUCal Survey, to whom I am indehted 
lor a survey of the place, Dec. ISSo, is familiar with every part of Dahhui, 
and Forbes’ Garden still contains th(»se ])omegranate trees, and miniature 
canals somewhat dilapidated along which he strolled to meditate like Isaac 
at eventide. The tulsi plant also in its little altar at the foot of the identical 
pi pal tree. It \vas reported that the Gaik war had ^iven orders to take 
Forbes’ house dowm, and construct a new building for Government pnrjajses. 
Such an interesting relic as this is might be spared, and a liint if not too late 
to His Highness wTjuld be all-sufficient, and would, we are sure, gratify every 
Englishman now and hereafter, wffio is interested in those thin'^s. Ante 
It- 410/. 

* Bhimashankar is the IHe noire of the Ghats. Thirty years ago I 
am told one could ride to the top—you can scarcely now jiull a halter with 
a horse at the end of it. The angular stones have a savage disposition in 
breaking shins. I have some gruesome recollections of it, and I dare say 
the Marathas, after going up from Thana m 1730 and coming down fn 
1781, had the same, only they took a loncrer rest than our party did. 

t Grant Duff, ii., 437, 444, and Forrest’s Selections. 
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not had Wargaum we wouldn’t have had Argaiini or, say, 
Korigaum, where so many deeds of valour were performed. 

More than this, Wargaum showed us that under the Maratha 
shirt of mail there existed a chivalry and high-souled honour 
worthy of the cuirass and morion of the Crusader. All honour 
does not exist in European lands, or we should certainly have 
been swallowed up on that 13th of January, 1779, according to 
poor Eraser's message.* Had Xana Eadnavis been Napoleon 
Bonaparte, or even 
our own Edward I. 

—Malleus Scotorum — 
there would not have 
been a man left to tell 
the tale, and the whole 
course of our relations 
with the East Indies 
would have been 
changed. 

How it came to pass 
carries us back to the 
golden mice of Senna¬ 
cherib, and we can 
only say of Wargaum 
—“ Look at me and 
learn to reverence the / 
gods/' There was one i 
man who, as if by in- / 

tuition, quickly per¬ 
ceived what was in¬ 
volved in a stupendous act of grace. “ The quality of mercy is 
not strained, it blesseth him who takes and him who gives,” and 
so William Hornby, censuring no man, and casting all narrow or 
ulterior views to the winds, fixed his eye on a most conspicuous 
deed of gallantry on the part of the Marathas, and counselled 
that act by which the British nation vindicates for ever her title 

* William Fraser made noble amends for all this. He mounted the 
breach as a volunteer with the forlorn hope at Ahmadabad, and received all 
sorts of compliments for his distinguished valour. 
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as a true arbiter of interests other than her own. That sugges¬ 
tion was no less than the making of a free gift of the city of 
Bharoch to Madhavji Sindia, with a revenue of £60,000 a year, 
which was confirmed by Imperial fiat in the treaty of Salbai 
1783, “in testimony of the sense entertained of the conduct 
manifested by him to the British Army at Wargaum, and of his 
humane treatment of the English gentlemen who had been 
hostages/’ * and this revenue was received for nineteen years, 
until another political change was necessary in Gujarat. 

In General Goddard’s campaign a body of our men stormed 
Bawamalang,t known now as our “ Cathedral Eocks,” and 
took the lower fort, but were driven back from the upper by 
masses of rock thrown down upon their heads, and hemmed 
in on this Machi or terrace and cut off from their supplies, 
a goodly number of them were forced to remain there for two 
months, exposed to the violence of the monsoon of 1781, until 
they were relieved. 

The death of Stewart at Karli ought never to be forgotten—a 
bright episode in one of the darkest pages of our history. 
Whoever Stewart was, his friends and fellow-countrymen do 
well to be proud of him. To have your name extolled for 
heroism by your enemies on the plains of Asia, to have your 
deeds recorded by watchfire or in Dekhani hamlet from father 
to son for generations, there surely never was greater fame for 
the soldier. 

Tiiank God the cloud of Wargaum has a silver lining, and in 
this dreary quagmire is one green spot on which tlie mind can 
rest with satisfaction. 

You may remember in the ballad of Che\y Chase, a scene of 
liighest chivalry which has been worked up into exquisite pathos. 
Did some swart warrior on this 31st December, 1778, take 
the dead chevalier by the hand, when his heart but once heaved, 
and for ever grew still, and in the Stewart of Karli revive the 
glory of Otterburn ? 


* Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, 
t Grant Duff, ii., 421, 423, and Forrest's Selections, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

POOXA AND THE MaLETS. 

The great bulk of our public men in Indian History have 
sprung from the middle classes. For example, Charles Malet 
and Charles Forhes were the sons of country clergymen. The 
aristocracy, however, has contributed a good many, and even 
kings' daughters (Lady Falkland to wit) have been among her 
lionourable women. Some have risen, to their credit, from 
great obscurity, and conquered the difficulties of early up¬ 
bringing. Of this class was Cohn Campbell, Lord Clyde, who 
was the sou of a small cabinet-maker. The most extraordinary 
instance in this respect was James Macrae, who preceded Pitt 
as Governor of Madras. He rose from the position of a cabin- 
boy and his antecedents have been quite public for ages. His 
mother was a washerwoman in Ayr; and his niece, the 
daughter of a fiddler, with much of Mr. Macrae's money, for he 
was very wealthy, married that Earl of Glencairn whose son 
was the fast friend of Robert Burns. He is immortahsed in the 
poet's Lament, while the poet's son, once well known in India, 
(^olonel James Glencairn Bums, bore the honoured name.* 

Few have created great families in England. The two 
Elphinstones, uncle and nephew, never married. It was not 
the Indian branch of the Childs that founded the opulent 
banking family of that name in London, and though the 
(^xenden baronetcy has been in existence for two hundred years, 
its fame rests very much with its great founder who sleeps at 
Surat. The Jenkinsons (the Duke, 1801, met Mrs. J. in 


* “ James Glencairn Bums sent to the Bums Club, Dumfries, for a bottle 
to be filled with punch from the Club Punch Bowl and sent to India to 
liim. This was done, and the carriage to London cost 7s. — Scotsman, 

March 10, 1890. 
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('alcutta: she was tlie grandmother of Lord Liverpool, and then 
the only survivor of the Black Hole) were the initials of the 
Liverpool administration. The Malets, in tliree generations 
and within a hundred years, have given to diplomacy three 
individuals of note, in direct succession like the Darwins, and 
in tliis respect the Malets tower above all Indian families, 
always excepting Governor Pitt of Madras, Avho gave to 
England his grandson and great-grandson, the Earl of Chatham 
and William Pitt, names of renown that transcend anything we 
can say of the Malets. The Malets, in the stock phrase of 
Burke, '"came over with William the Conqueror,'" and the name 
has a French look about it. All the same, in vulgar parlance, 
the family hails from Somersetshire, and it was India and not 
England or France which first gave it distinction. Neither 
France nor England gaA^e them the tiger crest in their coat of 
arms. Charles Warre Maletwas a Bombay civilian and arrived 
in Western India in 1770. We meet him first at a big lion- 
hunt near Ahmadabad, of which he has left a graphic account: 
—lions are scarce there nowadays. This was in 1781; and in 
1785, at the request of Nana Fadnavis, he is made Eesident in 
Poona at the Court of the Peshwah. He is the central fuuire 

o 

of interest for Englishmen in Daniell’s picture of the Poona 
Darbar, 1700,"^ and in 1791 he was made a Baronet for his 
services in carrying through the treaty with the Peshwah and 
Nizam, the triple alliance, in our war with Tipu, all which may 
be found in Indian History under date of 1790. These are 
some salient points in the early history of the Malets, and are 
of more interest to the reader than the fact that the name exists 
on the Boll of Battle Abbey. 

We now digress. In or about the year 1790 arrived in India 
James Wales, born at Peterhead, educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, an artist who liad already exhibited pictures in the 

* “ Mr. DanielUs fioe picture of the Poona Darbar is unrivalled perhaps in 
Oriental grouping, character and costume. ... It was painted for Sir Charles 
Malet from sketches by the late Mr. Wales, and our artist has shown the 
time when Sir Charles, then our ambassador at the Court of Poona, attended 
by his suite, delivered to His Highness Srimant the Peshwah in full Darbar, 
tbe treaty of alliance ratified by His Majesty between Great Britain and His 
Highness, made preparatory to the war between the Triple Allied Powers 
and Tipu.”—Moor’s Hindu Pantheon (1810), p. 174. 
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Eoyal Academy.* He comes to India, with his wife and four 
daughters, to seek fame and fortune as so many have done 


i ' 






SIR CHARLES MALET. 

before liim in the gorgeous East. Of fame not much, of fortune 
very little in his lifetime, tliough his family in this latter respect. 


* Arclid. Robertson, born 1765, died 1835. An Aberdeen man who 
paintedthe Washington,” sent to the Earl of Buchan, says, “ to Mr. William 
Wales, an excellent portrait painter, his first acquaintance with oils was due.”— 
Century Mag., May 1800. 
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we shall see, made up for it. He paints three portraits fur 
the Peshwah Baji llao, Nana Fadnavis and Madhavji Sindia, 
which are mnv in the possession of the Bomhay Government, and 
he supplies Daniel! with sketches for his picture of the Poona 
DarV>ar. Moreover, he takes drawings and water-colours of 
Flephanta, Kanheri, Flora, and other cave temples (some of 
whk'h were in possession of the late James Fergusson, D.C.L.),* 
—work which has now become the business of the Archaeological 
Department, and of which he was the tirst martyr, for it was 
while he wa> sketching in Salsette one day in 1795 that his 
liand forgot its cunning and he died out in the jungle (as 'we 
suppose) in tlie JSth year of his age. Xow, labour of this kind 
does not seem much to us now, when the means of communica¬ 
tion are ><> simple, and we can all talk glibly enough of stiiprf.s 
and *lij>fvhus. But it was very ditferent a hundred years ago. 
A man setting out for Flora in those days was nearly as good as 
lost to the world, and James Wales was lost to the world in 
Salsette. Fxcept Ma'sudi and Thevenot, I don’t suppose that 
half a dozen men in the civilised world had seen these caves 
before AVales and Daiiiell, nor did there exist an intelligible 
account of them. If you look at Penneirs map of about thi^ 
period you will be surprised at the large vacant s]>aces in India 
that are marked unexplored.” As far as I can make out, 
these caves were the dens of Thags and Dakaits about thi?- 
time or shortly before it. In fact the Thags are credited with 
alleging that they themselves Avere the makers of Flora, and to 
prove til 153 they added that they Avere taught their bloody 
science tnun the scenes Avhich are portrayed on the walls. 

It is impossible to folloAv the mo Axemen ts of the Wales family 
betweon Bombay and Poona (1790 to 1795). Wales Avas 
certainly a great deal in Poona (1792-93), for months at a time, 
perhaps even for a year or two, as the execution of the jtaintings 
on which he wa'^ encaged demanded a long period of application. 
That the father, mother and daughters, some of them groAvn up 
(Susan Avas 21 in 1792), Avere in Poona, one undivided family, 


* Tif^h'jn Antt'inary^ ix., 32. Wales seems to have been assisted by 
Pobert Mabuu, wlio ]>uhli>hol at Calcutta, in 1707, illmiratlvK oj 

Mnuhtis (.imi see hidian Autlfiaary^ ix., 107.—B. 



INVESTITURE OF THE FESHWAU, 4r>l 

I have not the slightest doubt, and 1 sliould net l)e surprised if 
they lived in one of the live bungalows of tin/ iJesideney, fur 
the compound in those days extended far and wide, fmm tli(‘ 
Judge’s house to the School of ^scieiiec and lieyoiid it. And as 
\isitors were then few and far between, the Wale^ family would 
be quite an acquisition. 

If the girls were in I'oona (1700 to ITOd) tliey must have* 
had a lively time of it. Those were exciting times. It was 
then Ghasi Itain (1701) was stoned to deatli. Sindia died of 
fever at Wanawri (1794), and the tragic end of the l^eshwah 
took place by his falling over a terrace of the ]>alace (170r>). 

These, however, were merely thunder-peals before and after 
the gayest time that Poona ever had. That period lasted from 
June 1702 to Pebruary 1704, and compreliends all the time of 
Madliavji Sindia’s visit. Crowds of strangers from all quarters 
came to Poona, an enormous amount of money was .^pent, and 
the bazar was jubilant. When the day arrived that tlu^ 
Peshwah was to be invested by Sindia (for it was for this 
purpose he had come) as vassal of the Emperor of Tlehli, wlm 
was now a mere puppet in his hands, excitement had readied 
the boiling-point and Poona was bi cxcdsls. This was the 11th 
of June, 1792, when the time of singing of birds is at hand, ami 
when Xatuie spreads her green mantle over the arid plaiim of 
the Dekhan. 

Sindia’s camp was pitched near the Sangani, but all the way 
to Khirki his tents dotted the ground on hill or hollow, for 
wherever you now see scrub or brushwood, was then litteretl by 
a holiday population of Sindia’s followers and the like. 

Night after night the Ganesha room of the Saturday Palace 
was a blaze of light: there were hundreds of dancing girls, rilP 
of running water and fountains playing, and music which we 
may condemn as monotonous, but which to tlie Oriental is 
heaven upon earth. The Hirabagh, or Diamond Garden, was in 
all its glory, and the Tarabagli, on Helen’s Isle,’’ looked on 
the lake like a speck on a looking-glass. At the Yaghoba Stone 
tigers were ])aited by elephants, and there were water-parties 
and feasts of lanterns on the Muta-Mula. On the big day of 
the PeshAvah’s installation a throne was erected at tlie end oi' 
a suite of tents some distance from Sindia’s camp, after the 

G 2 
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likeness of that of the Emperor of Dehli. Little did they think 
then in how short a time throne^ Peshwah and Emperor were 
to crumble into dust. 

But the pageant proceeds. The Peshwah walks up to the 
empty throne, and three times makes obeisance to it, places liis 
nazar of 101 gold mohars at the foot of it, receives from the 
Persian Secretary of the great Muglial the KJiilat, the jewels 
and feathers, the sword and shield, the two Ians of peacock 
tails, the Imperial standard, the two crescents, the two stars and 
tlie Orders of the Fish and Sun. He retires for a brief interval 
and reappears, this time clothed in the royal robes that come 
from his august master. Herod is now at Cesanea. Seated in 
a nalli or open palaiupiin, Sindia and the great officers of State 
fanning him on his way as if they were his most obsequious 
servants. The people give a great shout, the welkin resounds 
with acclamation, and so, amid the roar of artillery and the 
blare of trumpets, the newly-invested sovereign, consecrated by 
tlie Bhonsles of Satara and the descendant of Timur, enters 
Poona, which Sivaji built for himself—the capital of the 
Haratha Empire. 

The British Pesidency, as we liave said, vra^’ cheek-by-jowl 
with the camp of Sindia, and its inmates were welcome to all 
its festivities. Sangams are very holy places. You may see 
to-day how beautiful it is, and Sir Charles Malet was said to 
have the pleasantest abode in India. He had aqrteducts, vines, 
apple and })each trees in his garden, a stud of Aral) horses, 
elephants also, and everything suitable to the rank and dignity 
of the great nation he represented. 

I am within the bounds of probability when I say that this 
was the lucky period and place when for the first time Charles 
Halet had the good fortune to meet Susan "Wales. Mr. Wales 
was then working at his portraits for the Peshwah, and making 
his sketches for the picture of the Darbar. Strange, is it not, 
when all this love-making was going on, those names which are 
now household words with us—Wellington, Malcolm, Munro, 
and Elphinstone—should not have been even whispered in its 
shady groves \ All this was for the next generation. Stranger 
still that some of vSusan’s grandchildren are at this moment 
very likely fighting the battles of our country, which we can 
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vouch in all earnestness they have been found capable of 
doing. 

It need not give the reader much trouble to reconstruct the 
Poona of 1792. But to do this you must begin your work with 
demolition. Blot out all the churches, steeples and cemeteries 
from your map, all the barracks and hospitals wiiich you see 
to-day, all the railroads, telegraphs, good roads and bridges, for 
in 1792 there is only one wooden bridge, rotten and insecure. 
Blot out your Assembly and Council Hall, the Governor and 
those who sit with him in Council, and substitute one man who 
is greater than his sovereign—Nana Padnavis. Wipe out all 
your schools and colleges, your orators who preach and your 
missionaries who teach, and with them scatter to the winds 
every vestige of free thought in congress or conventicle. Snuff 
out the Press, give to no man what he can call liis own, and 
take from him who hath the proceeds of his industry, for this is 
how they do things in the glorious days of the Peshwah. 
Demolish every English bungalow except one—the Eesidency 
at the Sangam—which was to be for many a year a star, which 
burned with a clear and steady light and ushered in the reign of 
peace and goodwill to men, for it is only to be quenched when 
the Eesidency itself shall light up the dark waters of the Muta- 
Mula with a blaze of vermilion (5th November, 1817), which we 
need not remind the reader is the date of the battle of Ivhirki. 
And when you have done this fill in your vacant space of one 
and a-half square mile with your city of Poona. To do this we 
will give you all the present bazaar and the finest houses in it, 
and you can build for the magnates abodes as high as you 
please. You can select all the temples at the Sangam or else¬ 
where, and as much of Parbati as was then built, and for your 
population we give you 120,000 of buying, selling, shouting and 
screaming inhabitants. Moor says (Hindic Pantheon )—‘‘The 
city is neither elegantly nor handsomely built.” Poona, how¬ 
ever, as to its surroundings was very much the same then as 
it is to-day. The view from the bridge was as magnificent. 
There is the same blue sky dappled with fleecy clouds, and the 
parrots scream from tree to tree. Parbati an everlasting frown, 
and who in Poona does not know Singarh \ Beyond it Toma 
with its blue cone and the ghost of Sivaji still hovering about 
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its precipices. One lonely temple on the outline of Ganeshkhind, 
preserved as it still preserves that distinctive feature of Indian 
architecture familiar from Dehii to Komorin—pod-like and 
never to burst into flower. The whole landscape is somewhat 
bare and treeless, except for a few cypresses which break the 
uniformity, for Baji Bao lias not yet planted his million of 
mango trees. Such was Poona during Malet’s time in 1792. 

At the time of which I write an event occurred at Poona 
which might have been attended with the gravest consequences 
to the few European settlers who were then in the place. A 
Elorentine lady on discovering that her Brahman servant had 
been peculating ordered him to be flayed alive! And it was 
done. Tliere was a great cry of liorror at a deed so unparalleled. 
The lady was arrested and confined for life in a hill fort in the 
neighbourhood. The wonder is that she was not torn to pieces. 
8]ie had been in prison for several years when I’erron, who 
succeeded De Boigne in the Xizanfls service, managed to securt' 
her release. Xothing more of the wretch is known except that 
she died in Bombay (1798). She had been the wife of James 
Hall, a barrister in ^Madras, and had once commanded a 
regiment of the Xizam, and in Poona had sought emjdoyinent 
in the same line, but failed in getting it. So much for this 
s<jldier of fortune, a very ba<l/g/Z/V/ iJrJ rrfjiniriifn as you will say. 
The name she assumed was Jinaul Klmn or JonmJ the 

elegant loid, or the elegant commander. She <lr(*ssed in the 
long flowingof the MughaE, loose iiarff or trousers, wore 
an enormous sabre, and had a jdumed helmet for head-gear. 
The Poona amazon wa^ thus a wonderment to everybody and 
one of the lions of the city. 

Before James Wales died in 1790 ^ his family had been living 

* Stanley's edition of Bryan's Blorjrapliical and Cr(ti<'al Dirtionaryj of 
Vauders. 

Tliere is a inonumcntal tablet in the Cathedral, the interest of ^vhich 
increases with the march of time, “Sacred to the incmurv of James Wales, 
tliiit., a native of Beterhead, Aberdeenshire, who died IJth Xdvemher, ITUo, 
aged 48 years ; also in memory of his wife (daughter of William Wallace 
and Jane Taylor, his wife, of Dundee), wiio died in May ITOd, age<l JO years. 

“Also of Angelica, their infant daughter, horn at Colaha, who dieil in 
December lTi5, aged seven months. 

“This tablet is elected by Susan, the eldest of f iur remaining daughters, 
in grateful affectionate remembrance of her parent^.” 
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at Kolaba, then an island, now an integral portion of Bombay. 
The place in those days was much frequented by delicate people, 
and on its promontory projecting into the Indian Ocean a light¬ 
house had been recently erected (1769). In 1799, four years 
after his death. Susan Wales, his eldest daughter, was married 
to Sir Charles Malet, and they left India for England some time 
thereafter. But married or unmarried, Susan took good care to 
put a marble tablet to his memory in what is now Bombay 
Cathedral, It is still in excellent preservation, and if untouched 
by man or the violence of tlie elements seems good for the next 
hundred years. '' In grateful, affectionate remembrance of her 
parents,’' one from Peterhead, the other from Dundee, the 
epitaph is pathetic enough and of touching simplicity. 1 dare¬ 
say it is a cenotaph, for Mr. Wales Avas most likely buried at 
Tliana, though his wife may be interred at this spot. With its 
first words “ Sacred to the memory of James Wales, Gent.,” you 
need not quarrel, for it informs future generations that if he was 
a wanderer he was nevertheless a gentleman. This tribute of 
filial affection was Susan’s work, for slie says so herself, and no 
doubt devilled by her when she stood “ like Euth amid the alien 
corn.” But we must proceed. 

Unto Susan ilalet were l)orn eight sons, who all lived 
to a great age, and some of them yet survive. The AVales 
family were all daughters, the Malets all sons. Arthur 
was a Member of the Bombay Council. He it was who lost 
Iiis wife and child at the Bankot Bar, when thirteen boat¬ 
men also were drowned.* Hugli, when Collector of Thana, 
discovered Matlieran (1850), and Colonel George Grenville was 


The Su.s'iii here ineationed, the wife of 8ir Charles Warre Malet, died in 1868, 
and was grandmother of Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, K.C.B., our ambassador 
(1887) at Berlin. Sir Charles, created a Baronet in 1791, died in 1815, the 
date of his marriage with Susan Wales being 1799.—Burke's Feeraye, 1886. 

* ‘‘‘Died.— Sept, l;^, 1888, at 45, Linden Gardens, London, W. Arthur 
Malet, in his 82nd year, late member of the Executive Council, Bombay, 
and fifth son of the late Sir Charles Warre Malet, Bart., deeply regretted by 
all who knew him.” 

At Bankot there is a tomb with this inscription: “ Here lie the remains ot 
Mary Sophia Marcia, aged ‘26, and Helen Harriet, aged 3*2 days, the beloved 
wife and daughter of Arthur Malet of the Bombay Civil Service. They 
with 13 boatmen and attendants w^ere drowned on the bar of the river 
Savitri on the night of Dec. 5, 1853.” 

Sir Alex. Malet, 2nd baronet, died Nov. 29,1886. 
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killed in action at Bushir (185G). These are three of her sons, 
and her grandsons swell the ranks of the civil and military 
service, as you may see in the pages of Burke or Bebrett. 

The venerable Lady Susan Malet died in 18G8 at the great 
age of 9G. She lived to see her eldest son wlio inherited 
the Baronetcy, Sir Alexander !Malet, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Germanic Confederation (1856 
to 18GG). He married (1834) Miss Spalding of the Holme (died 
Jan. 2ud, 1891), near Isew Galloway, Scotland. That place is 
attractive, if romance, poetry and fine sceiiery are at tract i(ms. 
It was here Lowe wrote liis pathetic song, “ 0 Mary, M^ecp no 
more for me/’ and here amid the rocky defiles through which 
the Bee pours its waters into Loch Ken, Burns composed “ Scots 
wha hae.'’ An additional item of interest is the fact that Miss 
Spalding's mother married the great Henry Lord Brougham, 
whose mask Pvarh still persists in trailing along the foot of its 
title page, twenty years after his death. Lady ^lalet tlius 
became Brougham’s step-daughter. Alexander was an author 
of repute : his wife also adventured in letters. He was born 
with the century and died in 188G, and was succeeded by lus 
sou Sir Henry Charles Eden, the third baronet, and whose 
brother, Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, now our Ambassador at the 
Court of (kuaiiany, married (1885) a daughter of the Buke of 
Bedford. 

Here the Malets culminate for the present. The high position 
which this family has assumed had its beginning, as we have 
seen, in 1770, when Charles Malet landed in India. The 
Malets are only in the third generation, and Sir Edward (born 
1837) is comparatively a young man. Father, sou ami grand¬ 
son, it would be ditlicult to say which is the ablest: they are 
all eminent—the last not the least. Sir Edward has the strongest 
strain of Scotch blood in bis veins. The three lives cover the 
long period of 120 years. 

What would Susan Wales have said to all this if she only 
could have cast her horoscope at the Sangam of Poona I It is 
reserved, however, for Providence to develop stranger events than 
are ever guessed at even by the astrologers. 
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Napoleox Bonaparte at Suez, 1798. 

“ I have Bonaparte’s despatches now before me. Bombay, if they can get 
there, I know is their first object.”—Lord Nelson, Letter to Governor Duncan 
of Bonihay, dated Mouths of the Nile, OM August, 1798. 

There is a marvellous interest in everything connected \Yitli 
Xapoleon Bonaparte; and now that his nephew has come and 
gone like a dream, the interest in no way lessens, but his figure 
bulks bigger by contrast, for the huge train of events of which 
he was the creator beggars everything that has come alter him. 
When Louis Napoleon was paving the way for empire he filled 
the Paris Theatre Historiq^uc with gorgeous spcctadc'^, —Siege of 
Toulon, Crossing the Alps, Plains of Italy, and the Invasion of 
Egypt; splendid scenic displays of war horses and fighting men, 
nowhere more full of startling and brilliant contrasts of East 
and West than when Italy was left behind for the turbans, 
scimitars, camels, palms, and pyramids of Egypt. 

The invasion of Egypt began by the landing of the expedition, 
as our readers are aware, in 1798. The date was the 2nd July, 
and the episotle of Napoleon's \isit to Suez took place in 
December of the same year. He spent his Christmas holidays 
there. 

SUEZ, 

now the half-way house between Europe and Asia, is a place 
of no great antiquity, at least under its present name.* It is 
here that the traditions of thirty centuries and many expositors 
of Holy Writ agree in fixing the locale of the Exodus and the 
passage of the Bed Sea by the Israelites.f Volney in 1790 

* 1500. "" 

t 't he accepted version now is that the Gulf of Suez at the time of the 
Exoiius crept up to the Bitter Lakes. Discoveries made near Tel-el-Kebir, 
apparently the site of Pithom, confirm this view. See Helps O the Study of 
the Bible (Oxford). 
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gr^ys;_The ruinous condition of the houses heightens the 

melancholy scenery. Xobody remains at Suez but the Governor, 
who is a Menilui and twelve or fourteen persons vrho form 
his household/’ 



BONAPARTE. 


There are glorious sunrises and sunsets liere. Everything is 
steeped in glowing crimson, and the red light which overspreads 
the barren hills of Suez has been caught by Herbert in liis 
gi'eat fresco in the House of Lords, where IMoses is seen descend¬ 
ing from Mount Sinai with the Tables of the Law. An English 
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lady once settled here brought out with her a quantity of 
English earth, of which to make a miniature garden: a dearer, 
sweeter spot than all the rest,” for the land hereabout seems as 
if a curse lay upon it. It has great associations, but it is a 
])Oor consolation to the exile to be told that Suez is mentioned 
in the Aralnan Nights, that he is living on the site of 
Cleopatris, of Arsinoe, or of Qolzum, nay, even that it was here 
that the angel of the Lord found Hagar by a fountain of water 
on the way to Shur. "Who can bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean ? They say that it is full of vermin. The king of the 
fleas keeps his court at Tiberias, but lie has some most wicked 
vicegerents at Suez, which seem to combine the jioison of Asia 
with the pungency and active habits of modern Europe. Every¬ 
body seems to notice this. Pococke, in his Description of the 
East and othrr Countries, 1737, says, “ full of bugs and vermin ; ” 
and Sir Charles Xapier, reduced to skin and bone in 1851, as 
we can verify, a bearded vision,” the mere atomy <.>f a man, 
apparently far beyond the reach of insect attacks, utters these 
portentous words: bugs abound.” Xo traveller remains longer 
tlian he can lielp at Suez. An American once went over to the 
Wells of Moses. He was never seen again,—spirited away by 
the boatmen or others to the world to come. But this is the 
Suez of the past. 


TIIS VISIT AND SCHKMKS. 

Bonaparte left Cairo on the 24th J )eeeniber with 100 horse 
and 200 foot, and on the 25th was at Suez. His reasons for 
visiting Suez we shall see. He was the first man who took the 
Suez Canal out of the region of myth and dreamland, and gave 
a practical turn to it by taking with him a body of engineers. 
Tliey mapped the course of the ancient canal and surveyed the 
ground deemed practicable for a new one; and when Lepere 
presented his report Bonaparte uttered these prophetic words: 

L(t chose cst grande ; cc nc scra^ pas mot gvi mainfeaaat pourra 
Vaccomplir, 'taais Ic gouvcrncaicnt tare trouvera pruf-Crc un 
jour sa gjoirr dans rexecvfion de ce projdd AVhen Bonaparte 
came to Suez his fortunes were at a low ebb: his army, in a 


* Lane's Amhian Sights ; Story of Jooda)\ IT^IT. 
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hostile country, was full of murmurs and discontent; and on 
the 1st August, 1798, the French fleet was destroyed in the 
battle of tlie IN'ile. 

It was amid these disasters that in the last days of 1798 
Bonaparte came to Suez. One ^yollld say that he had other 
work cut out for him than to drink water from the Wells of 
Moses, or hold confabulations with the monks at Mount Sinai. 
It is believed that, during these five days that he was in the 
desert, he revolved great schemes. He most probably resolved 
upon the invasion of Syria which immediately took place, and 
the invasion of England in 1803 which did not take place. 
The idea of a canal through the Isthmus had taken possession 
of him; for he reasoned in this way, that if France were in 
possession of a ship-canal the power of England in India would 
be broken. This idea never left him, and he often recurred to 
it in conversations with Sir Hudson Lowe at Saint Helena, 
We may well therefore believe that it was on the shores of 
Suez, with his eye towards the Eed Sea, that this man in grey 
(‘oat, and arms akimbo, with all hope of communicating with 
France cut oif^ hemmed in as he was like a wild ijeast of 
unconc]^uerable will, meditated and projected great schemes on 
the fate of India. 

He fortified Suez, the Wells of Moses, and Tor; transported 
gunboats on the backs of camels from Bulak ; surveyed each 
shore of the (iulf of Suez as far as Shadwan*; saw with his 
falcon eye our troubles, Mysore and Maratha; saw the unpro¬ 
tected coast of Gujarat, with its rich harvests, food for man 
and beast; wrote letters to the Sherif of Mecca, the Imam of 
Maskat, and Tipu Sahib of Seringapatam,—mere pastel )oard and 
waste-paper all of them. The sepoys came from Boinbay with 
Baird from the South, and Abercromby came from the North; 
and in March, 1801, when the Highlanders, drenched with sea¬ 
water, rushed up the sand-hills of Abukir, they turned the tide 
of French invasion, or, as Alison hath it, delivered Egypt from 
the Eepublican yoke and decided in its ultimate conser|uences 
the fate of the civilised world,’’ 

'^Highlanders! Eemember Egypt,” were Sir John Moore’s 

* Where the P. and O. fct tamer Lama tic was wrecked about twenty 
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last words at Coruna. So say we, all of us, Highlanders and 
Lowlanders. 

CROSSES THE RED SEA. 

At 3 a.m., 28th December, Bonaparte set out from Suez on 
his way to the Wells of Moses, out of respect for Moses.” 
He took 60 foot and as many of the 100 horse as could con¬ 
veniently accompany him. The cavalcade crossed the Bed Sea, 
at the spot he assigned to the Exodus, and returned to Suez the 
same night. Being rather late, they made a narrow escape, for 
they came across the Gulf lower down, where the water was 
deeper. That there was some confusion, disorder, and shouting 
in the darkness, and that General Caffarelli's wooden leg 
insisted on swimming seems undoubted. That there was 
danger is proved by a native guide lingering behind, doubling 
the Gulf, and returning by land to Suez next morning. The 
following despatch is new to us on the contnfanps, and 
corroborates the statement that General Caffarelli became one 
of the Horse Marines :— 

3819, au General Bertliier. 

Qiiartier-general, au Caire, 20 nivOse an vii. 

(9th January, 1799). 

Le Cituyen Louis, guide a cheval, est nomme brigadier. 

11 lui sera fait present d*un sabre sur lequel sera ecrit sur un cote, “ Le 
general Honajxirfe an guide d elieval Louis surTautre cute, ^‘‘Passage de la 
iner PiOugeP 

Boxapakte. 

Dei>ut de la guerre. 

Xote .—Ce guide avail sauve le general Caffarelli, dent le cheval s'etait 
abattu au passage de la iner Bouge.* 

We give Kinglake's description from that most delightful of 
all books of Eastern travel, Eotlica, 1836 :— 

“ Napoleon stayed five days at Suez. He made an attempt to follow the 
supposed footsteps of IMoses, by passing the creek at this point; but it seems, 
according to the testimony of the people of Suez, that he and his horsemen 
managed the matter in a way more resembling the failure of tlie Egyptians 
than the success of the Israelites. The people at Suez declare that Napoleon 
])arted from his horse, got thoroughly submerged, and was only fished out by 
the assistance of the people on shore.” 

* Correspondance de Napoleon Tome Puhliee par urdre de 

FEmpereur Napoleon HI. 
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There is a charming itairdt about this, and it contains such a 
good joke for Englishmen that even Eourrienne’s narrative, 
eye-witness as he was, and the accuracy of a despatch, ought not 
to be allowed to impair it. 

STATE OF FEELING IN BOMBAY. 

Geographically, Suez is a great distance from Bombay; 
politically it is very near, though Arabia lies between, a block 
so mighty as to cover an area almost as great as that of India 
itself; ^ and thougli there were no telegrams in those days, the 
sound of these great events soon penetrated to Western India. 
Early in January, 1800, General Stuart writes a long letter to 
the Bombay Government on the unprotected state of these 
coasts and of Surat. Every movement in Egypt was known to 
us here. S})ie.s, secret agents, renegades (theii- letters may still 
be read) kept us a a fait. So when the venue was changetl to 
Syria and the cry in India was the Persian Gulf,” we were 
prepared. I^eople then did not need Bobert HalTs passionate 
appeal, Becollect for a moment his invasion of Egypt.” The 
fact was }latent to us night and day. The pressing of cotton 
still went onj and ships were laden for China. But where 
were the ('onvovs ? Scourinir the seas in search of tliat 

* Arabia 1,1150,000 square miles, India 1,TOO,OUO square miles.—Keith 
Johnston. 


t Charges for repacking and screwing a bale of cotton in Company’s and 
warehouse-keepers’ screws, viz.:— 


Hamalage from the pre>ent slied to the Marine 

Bunder or 

E. 

A. 

P. 

Eamooy Screws 


0 

0 

12 

Altering wrappers....... 


0 

0 

16 

Hemp rope ........ 


1 

2 

0 

Stretching ntpe . 


0 

0 

8 

Twine used in repacking, uncertain but supposing 


0 

0 

12 

Screwing bales in the screws ..... 


0 

0 

14 

Repacking ........ 


1 

0 

0 

Screwing . ...... 


1 

0 

0 

Twine for sewing the bale when pressed . 


0 

0 

12 

Weighing at 4 reas per cwt., make per bale .... 

Hamalage from any of the above screw^s to the bunderhead to be 

0 

0 

14 

shipped ....... 


0 

0 

40 

Shipping off into the boat . . . . 

Es. 

0 

3 

0 

3 

8 

36 


Egbert Kitson, Warehouse-Keeper. 

Bombay, lOtli June, 1800. 
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mysterious French fleet which was seen one day at Ceylon, and 
again at the Isle of France. The mind was on the tenter-hooks, 
and Sunday gave no rest. When members of Council were at 
prayers in the Cathedral, they were nudged on the elbow to 
come ek dum to a meeting of Council next door. The editors of 
the Courier and Gazette —for both papers then existed—were 
warned to publish neither arrival nor departure, nor that whicli 
was expected. A man was stationed on the masthead of the 
Suttblk/' at the harbour mouth, on the outlook night and day. 
There was quite a flutter among the merchants when tenders 
were asked for the Egyptian Expedition. Charles Forbes opens 
the ball. Then comes Bruce, Fawcett and Co., and Charles 
Adamson with his big ship. '' To all those conversant with 
shipping it is a point universally known, that small vessels 
are navigated with much greater expense than large ones.’' 
Undeniable. Arthur Wellesley was here, and had he gone in 
the vessel intended for him, he ^vould never have been heard of. 
We need not ask whence all this excitement, o^apoleon had 
been at Suez; and the reader of the commonest hitotory-books 
can see what Bonaparte did after this, and he will estimate what 
his capabilities then were. For who coixld tell ? The world 
was then in the throes of revolution, and it was an open ques- 
tiun whether the vessel of the English State in India might not 
go down in a sea of anarchy. Xelson, Wellington, and Aber- 
<‘romby, each in his own sphere, backed by the wisdom of 
English statesmen and the resources of the English nation, 
solved for us, under Almighty Providence, the momentous 
question. 

THE SUEZ CAXAL. 

The two Napoleons, uncle and nephew, I. and III., had much 
to do with the Suez Canal. We have seen that Bonaparte was 
the first to put the idea into a tangible shape. Of this the 
juoofs are incontestable, for why did he come to Suez ? And 
Louis Napoleon gave it such material and political assistance as 
was possible to him. These two men were, in a sense, the 
Alpha and Omega of the Canal; and had Ferdinand Lesseps 
erected a monument to either of the Bonapartes as high as tlie 
Colossus of Ehodes, he would but have followed the instincts ot 
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nature and the dictates of reason, which govern the mass of 
mankind. But Lesseps is not an ordinary man, and does not 
work by ordinary methods, or he would have been content with 
the geographical limits which had been assigned by nature to 
two seas since the birth of time. He did not make the canal to 
break the power of England in India or destroy her commerce. 
Bonaparte to him was merely the shadow of a name, and his 
nephew a convenient instrument to accomplish his designs. 
Thus it was when he had brought this great work to a triumph¬ 
ant conclusion, and Avhen any other Frenchman full of Eg^^tian 
memories might think of Xapoleon, Caesar, or Alexander '‘the 
brave youth of Macedon,'’ lie bethought himself of a poor but 
honest Englishman* who did much in his day to create and 
further overland traffic, and who spent prodigally his substance, 
his health, yea, his very life in its accomplishment, ^'in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
hun<^er, thirst, cold, heat, and nakedness.” 


WAGHORN AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 

But what has all this to do with Bombay ? Evervthinf^ in 
the world. liombay has good cause of congratulation in this 
matter. Wagliorn organised, worked, and completed the over¬ 
land traffic for mails^ and we rather think also for passenuers, 
himself—his sole support being tlie Bombay Steam Committee. 
This was from 18:11 to 1834,—three years on his own hook 
before the British Government touched it with its little fin'^mr. 
It was then the East India Company, and its directors, almost 
to a man, and the post-office authorities, frowned upon Jiim and 
his work. But when fortune deserted him, Bombay came to his 
aid.t The Chamber of Commerce was established in 1838. 
Chairman—Harry George Gordon. Committee—Peter Ewart, 

* That they were acquainted with each otlier in Eirypt is confirmed by 
AF. de Lesseps’ reply to a deputation on the subject uflhe Waghom monu¬ 
ment in London in Nov. 18*S3. “ It was to AVacrhorn alone lhat he was 

indebted for the original idea of forming the Suez Canal.”—Extract from his 
a|'>eech on Overland Alail, 30 Nov., 1883. 

t Calcutta, Aus. 0 183C.—“ The Overland Mail came in two months from 

London to Calcutta, the first time such a thing ha.s ever hap|)ened.”_Hon 

Emily Eden’s Letters, 
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Thomas Lancaster, John Skinner, Thomas Cardwell, G. S. King, 
and others. Among the first sentences of the first report issued 



WAGHOR^s’S STATUE. 


by them—and it redounds much to their honour are words of 
encouragement to 'Waghorn.'*'^ Xor did Bombay rest satisfied 

* “ Mr. ^Yaghom has been assured that tlie members of this Institution, 
in common Avith the rest of the mercantile community and the public 
o^enerally, are fully sensible of the value of his exertions on the particular 
occasion in question of steam communication in general, which, it is hoped, 
will be rewarded with the encouragement and suj^port his public-spirited 
labours so well deserve .”—Boinhay Charaher of Commerce fransacitonsj 
1838-39, p, 3. 


o 
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until the hour of victory came in 1845, when his messengers 
ran up the stairs in Leadenhall Street with a letter for the 
directors '' delivered in thirty days.” 

Are these things ^ve should willingly let die ? If we should, 
the statue of IVaghorn erected and consecrated by the genius of 
Lesseps stands at Suez to remind us of them, and mute and 
motionless as it is, seems to beckon the fleets of nations from 
the Eastern Seas to new enterprise.^ 

“ The time shall come \vheu ship-huvs e'en sliall .scum 
To have Alci<les’ fable on their lip^; 
iSeas yet unnamed, with realms unknown ailurn 
Yuur charts, and with their fame your pride ecli])se. 

Then the l)old Argo of all future .^hips 
Shall circumnavigate and circle sheer 
'Whate'er blue Tethys in her girdle clips ; 

Victorious rival of the sun’s career, 

And measure e’en uf earth the wdiule stupendous s[)here.” 


THE FORBES LOANS. 

The carrying on of war nowadays seems a more comjdicated 
and di Hi cult task than in the days of our grandfathers. Every¬ 
thing is now, no doubt, on a larger scale. But we are a])t to 
forget that they had few of the appliances of modern science, 
and that steam, liy land and sea, has reduced the transport of 
men and material to wonderful simplicity. Any one who saw 
the water tanks, tiie compressed hay, and tlie elejihaiits embarking 
with the Abyssinian Expedition, will have a faint idea of tlie 
difficulties of Sir David Bairds in 1801, in mtliag ships and 
without these appliances. The Duke, indeed, while in AVestern 
India, was in a perpetual state of unrest, crying out for provi¬ 
sions for his men and forage fur his animals. “The troops 
must liave regular supplies of provisions at coiiimand, or mis¬ 
fortune or disgrace will be the consequence.” f Hence we find 


Baxsum. On the 14th February, I8b7, at her late residence, 27, Charles 
Street, Prahraii, Saiah, relict of the late William Baiisom, Rotherhithe, 
Surrey, England, and youngest surviving si.^ter of the late Lieutenant 
Waghorn, K.K., the pioneer of the overland route to India and the East, 
aged 74. 

t The Duke at Ahmadnagar to Jonathan Duncan, 1800, Aim 13 
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that the deaths among the cattle on the march were few and far 
between. This result requires money; and owing to the terror¬ 
ism of the Peshwah’s agents, money had crept into secret hiding- 
places, and the Shroffs, frightened, and with good grounds, for 
their very lives, had decamped. We must try to realise a time 
wlieii the Indian Government had no facility for raising money 
by loan, and Avhen she was not strong enough to constitute a 
public creditor in India, and we will come to the conclusion that 
the money question was the question of questions. There are no 
public loans to Government in India before 30th June, 1813.* 
Twice, in his public despatches to the Governor-General, the Duke 
calls his attention to the fact that a Bombay merchant had come 
forward to assist the Government in its hour of need. I will 
not condescend to go into the question that Sir Charles Forbes 
knew what he was doing as well as the Duke. The facts remain 
the same, that the Government wanted money, and Sir Charles 
gave them it; and everybody is supposed to know what he is 
doing in businesses of this kind. Did any Native Prince or 
merchant do, or even offer to do, what Sir Charles did ? | The 
amount was not small. At one time there was £500,000 
running, e([ual to a million of our money, lent by Forbes and 
Bruce, Fawcett and Co.—for they were both interested—and 
this at a time of scare. It was a kind of advance to Govern¬ 
ment on their growing crop of cotton from Gujarat, teak from 
Malabar, sandalwood from Maiigalor, at prices agreed on; 
money pRid now, and produce taken delivery of afterwards. 
Interest was to be paid by Government at the rate of J per 
cent, per month, and 2s. GrZ. exchange on such amounts as miglit 
be repaid in England,—sicca rupees against 12 months’ date 
bills, we suppose. If they gained anything on these last items, 


* Notifications rdative to the Pnhlic Loans of the Gortrnnient of Lidia, 
republished from the Government Gazette 1822 to 1879-1880. 

Two pieces’ of Government jiaper have been sent me bearing date 8th 
September, 1678, Ks. 45,000, and August 13th, 1670, Ixs. 25,000; both are 
promissory notes payable on demand by the East India Company, bearing 
interest at nine per cent., and signed by Thomas Holt and John Ciiild. 
Bolt was then Governor. Auran^zeb was then in the Dekhan, and Sivaji 
alive at Hay garb. So early had the natives confidence in us, thirteen years 
after our arrival.”—Nov. 25th, 1890. 
t But see note at the end of this chapter. 
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the labourer was worthy of his hire.^ The loans extended over 
two or three years. The Forbes loans enabled tlie war to go on 



DE LESSEPS. 

when the war could not go on without them, and supplied those 
sinews "which to the hour and the man were essential to its 

* Fcr the correspondence relating to this, sec ante, p. 253/. 
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prosecution. Who knows if Assaye could have been fought 
without them. 


COXCLUSION. 

History, as a rule, does not recognise such subjects as we 
have been discussing, but it is precisely for that very reason 
that we discourse upon them. The facts are well enough 
known; and another reason why we dwell upon them is that 
we believe they mark distinct eras in the art of government and 
the progress of civilisation in India, in which Bombay has borne 
a most distinguished part. Do the Eupee Loans begin virtually 
with Forlies, and the Overland Traffic practically with Waghorn ? 
Both these men died about the same time, the one rich and 
honoured in England,* the other also in England, poor and in 
obscurity.f Each in his own sphere contributed something to 
the building of the commonwealth. But the glory of the one 
excelleth that of the other. The fame of Forbes is local and 
temporary; but the name of Waghorn will last to the end of 
time, or to such a time, if it ever comes, when men will cease to 
remember the benefactors of their species. 


THE HON. E. 1. COMPANY’S FIRST SHROFF IN 
GUJARAT. 


After the first appen ranee of the preceding pa[)er in the Bomhay Gazette 
of ard Sept. 1881, a letter was addressed to the editor hy ^Ir. Jeverilal 
Umiashankar Yajnik, which is reproduced here nearly entire :— 

“ There is one native banker of the time who was once well-known all 
over Gujarat and India as the Hon’ble Company’s shroff. He financed for 
the Company on a scale of magnitude which surprised even the Agents] of 
the Company themselves. Unfortunately the monetary transactions of the 
Company before the 30th June, 1813, when public loans began, find no 
place in the published records of the period. 1 do not therefore wonder that, 
in the absence of such published testimony, it should be supposed that the 
Company received no loans troin native merchants, and that the rupee loans 
actually began with Sir Charles Forbes. I have, tiowever, seen copies of 
letters and certificates from the Hon'ble Company’s Agents of the time to 
this well-known banking firm of Surat, which show that long before Sir 
Charles Forbes’s relations with the Company began, the Company supplied 


1819. 


t 1850. 
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its financial needs through the banking house of Trawadi Shri Krishna Arjunji 
Xathji. The memory of this house as the Company’s principal shroffs in 
those days still lives in Surat and Gujarat. AVhile, therefore, fully sharing 
in the credit given to the eminent Englhh banker whose name is still a 
household word in Bombay, it is fit, 1 thmk, that the services of this native 
firm, rendered as they were at a time when the di fie rent Euroj>eaii Powers 
were competing with each other for power and pelf in the Ea^t, and which 
laid the foundation of Englan<rs present magnificent Indian Empire, should 
Hot be permitted to be altigether consigned to oblivion. The first recorded 
acknowledgment of the Company’s obligations to this native banking house 
bears, I find, the date of the 23rd November, IT.Vd. It U signed by r.. 
dohn Spencer, Chief of Surat, and four of his A^^i^tant^<, ami runs as follows:— 

‘ These are to certify that the house of Trawadi was employed in transacting 
the money matters at Delhi relative to tlie 2 )rocunng for the English a 
firmnn for the castle and a saiiad for the fleet, in which they acted with 
great punctuality and fidelity. This writing is therefore given them as 
testimony of their good behaviour, and to show that the liouse is deserving 
of the countenance of the Hoiflble Company in case of any oppression to 
them.’ 

This testimony is confirmed hy another from 3Ir. B. II. Bodilam, who 
writes under date the 4th December, ITH-b as below:—‘I do hereby declare 
that since my residence here as Chief of Smat, Trawadi Arjunji Natbji has 
always shown great attention and diligence for the interests of the lion’ble 
East India Company, and has, hy the transactions of his house as shroff, 
rendered them every assistance and service in ids power, which at various 
times have been A^ery essential.’ 

“ Charles Forbes's transactions with the East India Compauv were 
indeed on a very laree—I should say, considering the character of the period 
—stupendous scale, but they did not, it seems to me, begin before the seat 
of Government was removed from Surat to Bombay, and the trmle ot India 
was thrown open to private enterprise. But befoie and (-veil after Bombay 
became the seat of Government and private European enteiprise found scope 
to develop itself, the Hou’ble Coni[iaiiy had found tliat its business on its 
bands bad overgrown its legitimate limits; and what with the advances to 
native weavers and others on the one hand, and the pnjsecutiun of wars with 
native rulers and European rivals on the other, the demands fur monetary 
assistance pressed too liard u}>on the Company. And tlie records of the 
Company's Office at Siirat would appear to bear ample testimony to the fact 
(jf Trawadi Arjunji Nathji's rupee loans often proving the turning point in 
the Company's fortunes, when the prospects of raising money elsewliere 
seemed quite remote. 

“ Trawadi Shri Krishna Arjunji Xathji was a Xdgar Brahman by caste. 
Originally coming from Benares, his ancestors settled in Surat for purposes 
of business. In Shri Kiishna’s time the liouse was knoivn by the name and 
style of TraAvadi Arjunji Xathji. Before coming into close relations Avuth the 
Hon’ble Company, the dealings of the house AA^ere chiefly Avith the Arab 
mercliants who arrived in Surat for interchange of goods. The fame of Surat 
had then extended far and wide. Niebuhr, aa-Iio visited the city in 1702, 
describes it ‘as the storehouse of the most precious productions of Hindustan. 
Hither is brought from the interior parts of the Empire an immense quantity 
of goods, A\Eich the merchants carry in their ships to the Arabic Gulf, the 
Coast of Malabar, the coast of Coromandel, and even to China. The provinces 
near the city are full of manufactures of all sorts.’ 

“ Trawadi Arjunji X^athji Avas about this time reputed to be one of the 
tidiest bankers in Gujarat. Much of his AA^ealth was made in course of his 
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dealings with the Arabs. He curtailed these dealings as his relations with 
the Hon’ble Company became closer and closer. In 180-1 the Company was 
at war with Holkar. Holkar sought the protection of the Chief of Bharatpur. 
In the following year war broke out between Bharatpur and the English. 
Vs e know the result. The troops under Lord Lake were victorious. But 
bow came the victory to be won ? The Company was sorely pinched for 
money, Jonathan Duncan, in his letters to the Company’s Agents at Surat, 
described in pitiful terms the condition of the troops, who were left in arrears, 
and reduced to misery for want of supplies. I^ative bankers, seeing the 
fortunes of the Company trembling in the balance, shrunk back from lending 
money at a time when it was most needed. Jonathan Duncan, knowing 
where successfully to apply for loans, wTote to the Chief Agent at Surat to 
open negotiations with Trawadi Arjunji Nathji. Trawadi consented to make 
an advance, and a sum of 32 lakhs of rupees was counted out in hard coin. 
Trawadi’s house was situated iu Balaji’s Chakla in Surat, and the story goes 
that carts loaded with rupee bags extended in long, continuous rows from 
Balaji’s Chakla to the Nausari Gate. The joy and thankfulness of the 
Company on obtaining this loan may be easily conceived. The Govern¬ 
ment of India were not more surprised by the amount of the loan than by 
the feelings of fidelity and attachment to their cause which dictated it. 
Trawadi’s services were acknowledged by them with khilats, medals, and 
grants, and recorded in handsome terms in minutes for the information of 
the Company’s Directors iu England. Trawadi, it is said, was made a 
member of the council at Calcutta,—what this meant I cannot say,—and 
officially proclaimed as the Company’s Shroff in India. 

“ A little before this the Gaik war was suffering from pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments. The pay of his Arab Sibandis had been in arrears for many years. 
They had sat dharna. The Gaikwar himself was deprived of his liberty, and 
his life was in imminent danger. In these circumstances he applied to the 
Hon’ble East India Company for help. The Company thought proper to 
afford him the needed aid, and thereby restore quiet at Baroda. The first 
step towards this was of course tu pay off the Arab Sibandis. How was this 
to be done ? This was the question of questions. The Company had no 
funds to spare. Jonathan Duncan earnestly requested Trawadi Arjunji 
Xathji to advance three lakhs of rupees to the Gaikwar. Tratvadi hesitated. 
At the same time he did not like to displease Jonathan Duncan, who pressed 
him strongly to make the advance. Trawadi demande<l the British guarantee 
to secure repayment of the loan, and on this being accorded the loan was made, 
and the Gaikwar saved from a very critical and embarrassing position. In 
recognition of this and other valuable services, the Hon’ble Company procured 
for Trawadi a hereditary and permanent grant from the Gaikwar, of the 
village of Shewni, in the pergana of Timha under the Surat Attavisi Mahals. 

“ On the death of Jonathan Duncan, the Government of India recom¬ 
mended dTaw'adi Arjunji Nathji to the countenance and favour of the 
Bombay Government. In a letter dated the 31st July, 1812, the Indian 
Government pointed out that, ‘ although the merit of Arjunji ^^athji’s fidelity 
and attachment to the British Government is too well-known to render any 
letter of recommendation necessary, yet the Governor-General is induced to 
grant this indulgence as well for the purpose of gratifying his earnest wishes, 
as in compliance with the custom which has been observed when similar 
applications have been made on former occasions. In compliance with his 
solicitations, therefore, I am directed to furnish Arjunji Natfaji with this letter 
to your address, and to desire that you will convey to the Hon’ble the Governor 
the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General’s recommendation of Arjunji Nathji 
to his countenance and favour.’ 
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“In 1813 war broke out with Xepal, and Arjunji Nathji supplied the 
funds necessary to prosecute it. What the amount of advances he made to 
Government was is not stated; but it is a fact that on the successful 
termination of the war, the Government bestowed upon Trawadi a khaJit ‘ for 
the joy of the capture of Nepal/ Mr. Secretary Prendergast recording the 
following approbation of his services :—‘ I have no hesitation in saying that 
the records of the Chief (office bear numerous and very decided testimony of 
the merit and services of Trawadi, and proofs of his fidelity and attachment 
to the interests of the Hon’ble Company.’ In Surat Trawadi built the 
temple of Shri Balaji, at a cost of three lakhs of rupees, and endowed it with 
the revenues of the village of Shewni, which had been granted to him in 
per]:)etuity by the Gaikwar. Trawadi died in 1822, at the age of 72 years, 
ft is sad to reflect that the descendants of one who was at one time the 
Rothschild of India are starving at the present day in Surat.—Your truly, 

“ Bombay, Sept. 6, 1881. “ JEVERILAL U. YAJXIK.” 




I.ONI>ON rRr>TED by william CLOWES SON'S, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET 
AND CHARING CROSS. 







